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FOREWORD 


A  Superagency  Evaluated:  New  York  City's  Housing  and  Development  Administration  is  the  fourth  and 
final  report  or  the  Study  Group  on  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration.  These  studies  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Professor  Frank  J.  Macchiarola  of  the  Graduate  School  of  City  University  and 
Baruch  College.  Those  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  include:  Marcy  Boyle,  Jesse  Goodale,  Ronald 
A.  Stack,  and  Dr.  James  P.  Gifford.  This  particular  report  concludes  the  examination  of  the  administrative 
performance  of  New  York  City's  housing  agency. 

During  the  course  of  their  work,  which  began  almost  one  year  ago,  the  members  of  the  Study  Group 
have  taken  hundreds  of  hours  of  testimony  from  personnel  within  the  Housing  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. They  have  held  informal  interviews  with  past  and  present  City  housing  officials,  and  have  spoken  to 
innumerable  experts.  The  Study  Group  carefully  evaluated  hundreds  of  HDA  documents,  proposals  and  plans; 
members  of  its  staff  have  researched  the  public  statements  of  City  officials  —  all  this  despite  the  numerous 
obstacles  placed  in  their  path  by  the  City  Administration's  policy  of  demanding  that  all  contact  between  the 
agency  and  this  Commission  be  through  the  exercise  of  formal  subpoena  power.  Despite  the  efforts  to  frus- 
trate the  work  of  this  Study  Group,  the  report  emerges  as  an  informative  and  thorough  administrative  study 
of  a  City  superagency. 

Unlike  many  administrative  studies,  which  rely  upon  interviews  with  heads  of  agencies,  the  Study  Group 
spoke  with  directors,  program  managers,  and  lower  level  civil  service  personnel.  This  gave  the  members  of  the 
Study  Group  a  valuable  perspective,  one  which  greatly  assisted  them  in  their  later  discussions  with  high  ad- 
ministration officials. 

This  study  is  the  first  major  analysis  of  a  New  York  City  superagency's  performance  as  a  superagency. 
Until  this  report  little  research  was  done,  and  in  many  cases,  criticisms  of  the  superagencies  were  shaped  on 
the  basis  of  general  and  subjective  impressions  of  overall  and  inadequate  performance  of  New  York  City 
government.  This  study  adds  considerably  to  our  understanding  of  the  superagency  as  a  concept  and  as  a 
reality  by  providing  a  serious,  detailed  and  well  developed  analysis  of  one  in  particular,  the  HDA.  It  shows 
that  what  the  superagency  was  intended  to  provide  through  improved  economy,  efficiency,  streamlined 
bureaucracy,  administrative  flexibility  and  service  delivery,  has  not  come  to  pass. 

The  study  also  describes  the  creation  of  a  "Fifth  department"  within  HDA  —  a  central  staff  —which  has 
consumed  significant  City  resources.  This  "department",  while  increasing  certain  technical  capabilities  of  the 
housing  agency,  has  severely  interfered  with  the  commissioners  of  HDA's  four  departments,  and  has  frus- 
trated the  service  delivery  efforts  of  important  HDA  units.  Like  so  many  bureaucratic  empires,  the  central 
staff  has  grown  in  power  and  influence,  arrogating  to  itself  operational  responsibilities  that  should  have  been 
placed  with  the  line  agencies.  The  result  has  been  conflict  and  poor  performance  which  have  had  major  im- 
plications in  terms  of  overall  City  government. 

The  Mayor's  creation  of  the  superagency  has  been  counter-productive.  Indeed,  the  Mayor  has  become 
further  removed  from  the  operating  units  of  municipal  government  than  ever  before  and  has  been  shielded 
from  many  of  the  hard  and  grim  realities  of  this  City.  Minor  difficulties  have  grown  to  major  crises  as  the 
Mayor  has  been  "protected"  by  his  bureaucracy. 

In  essence,  this  study  shows  how  the  structure  of  HDA  has  hindered  rather  than  assisted  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  housing  policy.  It  demonstrates  how  the  City's  approach  to  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  its  citizens  has  floundered  in  a  bureaucratic  wasteland. 

To  alleviate  these  many  shortcomings,  the  Study  Group  has  made  some  significant  recommendations. 
They  call  for  restoring  authority  and  responsibility  for  operations  to  the  line  officials  —  the  commissioners  — 
and  for  stripping  away  unneeded  and  expensive  bureaucratic  layers  at  the  central  staff. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  this  analysis  and  these  proposals  by  our  Study  Group  will  be  particularly 
valuable  to  this  Commission  as  it  prepares  its  final  report  to  the  Legislature. 


Stephen  Berger 
Executive  Director 

State  Study  Commission  for  New  York  City 


March  1973 


INTRODUCTION 


Of  all  the  ills  confronting  urban  America,  housing  is  the  most  obvious  to  the  average  citizen.  Whether 
unemployment,  crime,  drug  addiction,  welfare,  transportation,  racism,  or  education  are  more  important 
problems  is  not  worth  debating.  What  becomes  increasingly  clear  and  alarming  is  that  it  is  the  combination  of 
these  problems  that  threatens  cities  like  New  York.  But  it  is  the  looming  physical  presence  of  slums  and 
marginal  neighborhoods  that  catches  the  eye  of  both  the  city  dweller  and  the  suburbanite  rushing  home  on  a 
train. 

In  and  of  itself,  poor  housing  is  a  problem;  together  with  other  forces  it  makes  the  urban  situation 
critical.  Beyond  this,  with  our  emphasis  on  the  visual,  the  housing  blight  has  come  to  symbolize  the  cities' 
dilemma.  The  junk-strewn  lots,  the  boarded  up  buildings,  and  the  decaying  hallways  of  the  South  Bronx  or 
of  Brownsville  call  to  mind  all  of  the  other  problems  that  may  be  less  physically  obvious  but  nonetheless 
real. 

What  government  does  or  does  not  do  about  housing  is  crucial.  Concerned  not  only  with  the  issue  of 
housing  but  impressed  by  what  it  has  come  to  represent  about  New  York,  a  portion  of  the  central  staff  of  the 
State  Study  Commission  for  New  York  City  supplemented  by  assistance  from  consultants  from  the  academic 
community  decided  to  examine  the  City's  response  in  this  area.  Under  the  leadership  of  Stephen  Berger, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission,  extensive  private  hearings  with  City  officials  and  others 
knowledgeable  about  New  York  City  housing  were  held.  These  preliminary  inquiries  into  the  Housing  and 
Development  Administration,  the  City  agency  charged  with  major  housing  responsibilities,  indicated  mis- 
management and  confusion  of  such  proportions  that  the  Executive  Director  recommended  a  more 
comprehensive  study. 

The  Housing  and  Development  Administration  was  appropriate  for  extended  analysis  not  only  because 
of  its  diverse  functions  but  because  of  the  considerable  claims  made  by  City  officials  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  its  operations  under  reorganization.  The  objectives  of  the  study  included  determination  of  the 
level  of  efficiency,  coordination  and  effective  delivery  of  services  by  HDA. 

The  HDA  Study  Group  began  operation  in  April  of  1972  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Frank  J. 
Macchiarola  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Baruch  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York.  The  Study 
Group's  staff  consisted  of  Ronald  A.  Stack,  Marcy  Boyle  and  Jesse  Goodale.  Early  assistance  to  the  Study 
Group's  research  was  given  by  Carl  Schneider  and  a  special  case  study  was  prepared  for  the  Study  Group  by 
Wayne  Barrett.  In  the  preparation  of  the  final  report,  special  assistance  was  provided  the  Study  Group  by 
Professor  James  P.  Gifford  of  John  Jay  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York.  During  the  process  of 
the  work  of  the  Study  Group,  special  assistance  was  given  from  members  of  the  Commission's  central  staff, 
including  Sylvan  Feldstein,  Grace  Chung  and  Leona  Johnpoll.  Legal  counsel  was  available  from  General 
Counsel  Maurice  Nadjari  and  from  his  successor  General  Counsel  Richard  J.  Blumberg.  Indispensable 
assistance  was  always  forthcoming  from  the  administrative  and  secretarial  staff,  notably  Betty  Byrd,  Rose 
Eisner,  Ruth  Schwartz,  Barbara  Russ,  and  John  Tribelli. 

Concurrent  with  the  creation  of  the  Task  Force,  direct  communications  were  established  with  the  City 
Housing  and  Development  Administration.  At  the  invitation  of  HDA  Administrator  Albert  Walsh,  members  of 
the  staff  met  with  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  Deputy,  Eli  Post.  The  Administrator  promised  to  cooperate  and  work 
closely  with  the  Commission. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  inquiry,  relations  with  HDA  were  cordial.  Mr.  Post  suggested  avenues  of  inquiry  for 
the  Commission,  offered  his  services  in  arranging  interviews  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  supply  necessary 
information.  Mr.  Post's  cooperation  and  insight  proved  invaluable  to  us  and  allowed  the  study  to  get  off  to  a 
productive  start.  Informal  discussions  lasting  up  to  four  hours  were  held  with  the  following  members  of  the 
HDA  staff: 

Jack  Collins,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Management  Planning,  May  16. 

Bruce  Gould,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Rehabilitation  Financing,  Department  of  Development,  May  24. 
Robert  Schur,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Special  Improvement  Programs,  Department  of  Rent  and 
Housing  Maintenance,  May  25. 

Additional  informal  interviews  had  already  been  scheduled  when  HDA  informed  the  Study  Group  that 
as  part  of  overall  City  policy  cooperation  from  HDA  would  not  be  forthcoming  without  the  issuance  of  a 
subpoena  from  the  Commission.  The  City  also  raised  a  procedural  problem  regarding  formal  private  hearings 
taking  the  position  that  under  subsection  nine  of  the  New  York  State  Civil  Rights  Law  the  presence  of  two 
Commissioners  was  required  for  a  valid  hearing  to  take  place.  Consequently,  the  City  would  not  permit 
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testimony  to  be  given  unless  two  Commissioners  and  Counsel  furnished  by  the  City  were  present.  The 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  special  legislative  act  establishing  the  Commission 
specifically  authorized  the  Commission  to  designate  members  of  the  Staff  to  preside  over  informal  hearings. 
While  this  matter  was  under  litigation,  at  least  two  Commissioners  voluntarily  attended  each  hearing  in  order 
to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Study  Group.  Since  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  was  heavily  drawn  upon  by 
the  demands  of  other  task  forces  as  well,  the  City's  action  severely  hampered  the  progress  of  the  HDA  study. 
Finally,  in  September,  the  litigation  was  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Commission  and  the  Study  Group  was  able 
to  hold  private  hearings  without  two  Commissioners  present. 

Private  hearings  were  held  with  a  number  of  HDA  officials;  the  following  persons  have  appeared  before 
the  Commission: 

David  Olinger,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Community  Development,  Department  of  Development,  June  8. 
Esther  Moscow,  Director  of  the  Relocation  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance, 
June  9. 

Joseph  Christian,  Deputy  Administrator  and  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Development,  June  15. 
Lawrence  Farkash,  Former  Director  of  Emergency  Housing,  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management 
Services,  July  5. 

Oscar  Hogan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Relocation,  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services, 
July  5. 

Frank  Padavan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  July  7. 

Robert  Rosenberg,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production,  Department  of  Develop- 
ment, July  18  and  August  24. 

Richard  Stern,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Middle  Income  Housing,  Office  of  Management  Services, 
Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services,  July  20. 

Carmine  Coniglione,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Management  Services,  Department  of  Relocation  and 
Management  Services,  July  20. 

Edwin  Greenidge,  Deputy  Administrator  of  HDA,  July  28. 

Joseph  Stein,  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  August  3. 

Fortune  Macri,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Rent  Control,  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance, 
August  4. 

Daniel  Joy,  Counsel,  Office  of  Rent  Control,  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  August  8. 
Nathan   Leventhal,  Deputy  Administrator/Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance,  August  10  and  October  12. 

Peter  Joseph,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Housing  Sponsorship,  Department  of  Development,  August  24. 

Maurice  Sieradzki,  Inspector  General,  September  7. 

Edna  Baer,  Director  of  Problem  Housing,  HDA,  September  22. 

Elizabeth  Kempton,  Assistant  Administrator,  Community  Affairs,  September  21. 

Leila  Long,  Assistant  Administrator,  Equal  Opportunity,  September  21. 

Burton  Pierce,  Assistant  Administrator,  Administrative  Services,  September  22. 

David  Grant,  Director  for  Public  Affairs,  HDA,  September  25. 

Lance  Mandelbaum,  Director  of  Personnel,  HDA,  September  27. 

Jane  Krieger,  Project  Manager,  MBR,  September  27. 

Amalia  Betanzos,  Former  Commissioner,  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services, 
November  27. 

Barry  Zelikson,  Project  Director,  Brooklyn  Urban  Renewal  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Community 
Development,  Department  of  Development,  December  5. 

Stanley  Nason,  Ombudsman,  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  January  8. 

Elihu  Morson,  Director  of  Operations,  Office  of  Rent  Control,  Department  ot  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance,  January  8. 

Thomas  Kingsley,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Fiscal  and  Administrative  Services,  January  12. 

Albert  A.  Walsh,  Former  Administrator  of  HDA,  February  7  and  February  14. 

Andrew  P.  Kerr,  Administrator  of  HDA,  February  19. 

Simeon  Golar,  Chairman,  NYC  Housing  Authority,  March  5. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  meetings  of  an  informal  nature  with  persons  associated  with  HDA  in  the  past, 
or  who  have  had  dealings  with  HDA.  Those  with  experience  in  government  include: 
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Frances  Levenson,  Former  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Housing  Sponsorship,  Department  of  Development, 
May  23. 

Andrew  P.  Kerr,  Deputy  Budget  Director  and  John  Thomas,  Assistant  Deputy  Budget  Director,  June  9. 
Frederic  S.  Berman,  Former  Commissioner  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  August  15. 
Col.  John  T.  O'Neill,  Former  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  August  22. 

Edward  Levy,  Former  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Housing,  and  Facilities  Production,  Department  of 
Development,  Executive  Director  of  Housing  and  Development  Corporation,  August  28. 

Earl  Rawlins,  Former  Commissioner  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services,  August  29. 

Walter  Fried,  Former  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production,  Department  of 
Development,  Member  of  the  NYC  Housing  Authority,  August  29. 

Samuel  Ratensky,  Former  Assistant  Administrator  for  Planning,  Design  and  Research,  August  30. 

Judah  Gribetz,  Former  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  August  30. 

Mary  Nicholas,  Former  Secretary,  Housing  Executive  Committee,  August  30. 

Frank  Arricale,  Former  Commissioner  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services,  September  14. 

Charles  Moerdler,  Former  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  September  14. 

Frank  Kristof,  Former  Assistant  Administrator  for  Programs  and  Policy,  February  5. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  Study  Group  met  with  representatives  of  tenant  and  landlord  organi- 
zations, builders  and  developers,  and  various  experts  in  the  field  of  housing. 

In  late  November  1972,  the  HDA  Study  Group  issued  an  85  page  report  entitled,  "The  Management  of 
the  Maximum  Base  Rent  (MBR)  Program  by  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  of  New  York  City 
from  June  1970  to  October  1972."  This  case  study  was  prepared  after  extensive  hearings  with  HDA  officials. 
This  program  was  chosen  for  intensive  study  since  it  was  suggested  by  HDA  officials  that  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  examine  HDA's  capacity  to  administer  a  complex  program  which  required  the  coordination  of 
several  departments  and  the  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  agency  personnel. 

In  January  1973,  the  second  report  of  the  Study  Group,  "New  York  City's  Mitchell-Lama  Housing 
Program:  The  Management  of  the  Middle  Income  Housing  Program  by  the  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  of  New  York  City",  was  issued.  This  program  enabled  the  Study  Group  to  examine  the 
operations  of  the  superagency  as  it  participated  in  all  phases  of  the  housing  production  process  —  from  the 
initial  planning  of  a  project,  through  construction  and  finally,  the  management  of  the  completed  project.  In 
addition,  the  City's  efforts  and  administration  could  also  be  compare*!  with  those  of  the  State,  which 
separately  runs  its  own  Mitchell— Lama  program  in  New  York  City. 

A  third  report  of  the  Study  Group,  called  "Urban  Renewal  in  Brownsville  1962-1973",  was  made  public 
in  early  February  1973.  This  study  examined  the  City's  administration  of  a  Federally  funded  urban  renewal 
program  and  assessed  its  impact  on  the  neighborhood  and  people  of  Brownsville. 

With  this  report  reviewing  the  HDA  as  a  whole,  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  Study 
Group  concludes  its  studies. 

I.  PERSPECTIVE  ON  HOUSING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A.  THE  HOUSING  AGENCY 

New  York  City's  housing  agency,  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration,  is  a  superagency  of  the 
New  York  City  government  charged  with  responsibility  for  directing  and  implementing  the  City's  housing 
policies.  These  policies  cover  a  wide  range  of  activity,  from  development  of  new  housing  facilities  to  code 
enforcement  for  existing  housing  facilities.  The  former  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Development 
Administration,  Albert  A.  Walsh,  has  indicated  the  standards  by  which  his  agency  must  be  judged,  and  the  full 
scope  of  the  agency's  concerns: 

The  measure  of  achievement  for  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  is  simple  —  how  well 
we  produce  and  preserve  the  housing  our  City  so  badly  needs,  and  how  well  we  protect  and  promote 
the  quality  of  the  buildings  for  which  we  are  responsible.* 

The  greatest  part  of  the  agency's  effort  has  been  to  provide  and  maintain  housing,  and  to  implement  laws 
which  attempt  to  preserve  the  quality  of  New  York  City's  housing  stock.  The  agency  primarily  deals  with 
multiple  dwellings,  although  in  its  code  enforcement  functions  it  has  responsibilities  for  commercial  units,  and 

*Housing  and  Development  Administration,  1971  Annual  Report,  p.l. 
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for  one  and  two  family  homes.  In  no  sense  can  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  be  considered  an 
isolated  unit  of  City  government,  for  it  must  deal  with  other  City  agencies  that  have  housing  responsibilities  as 
well  as  Federal  ana  State  agencies.  Further,  HDA  must  relate  some  of  its  non-housing  functions  to  other  City 
departments  as  well. 


B.  THE  HOUSING  STOCK  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE  TASKS  OF  THE  HOUSING  A  GENCY 

The  task  of  the  superagency  is  an  enormous  one.  It  administers  more  than  forty  distinct  programs,  some  of 
which  are  barely  related  to  one  another,  and  provides  diverse  services  to  various  clientele  groups.  Just  in  numbers 
alone  the  task  is  formidable,  for  there  are  more  than  2,800,000  housing  units  in  New  York  City  which  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration.  Furthermore,  the  housing  stock  of 
the  City  is  quite  varied.  Although  most  residential  buildings  in  New  York  City  are  the  one  or  two  family 
homes  familiar  to  most  Americans,  nearly  75%  of  the  total  number  of  housing  units  in  the  City  are 
renter-occupied  multiple  dwellings,  which  require  additional  monitoring  by  the  housing  agency.  In  addition, 
70%  of  the  rental  units  —  about  1,500,000  units  —  are  over  forty  years  old,  further  compounding  the 
problems  of  housing  maintenance. 

There  is  no  common  form  of  multiple  dwelling  in  New  York  City.  About  12%  of  the  multiple  dwelling 
units  in  the  City  are  Old  Law  tenements,  built  before  the  1901  changes  in  the  building  code  made  further 
construction  of  these  tenements  illegal.  In  1900  there  were  over  80,000  of  these  tenements,  housing 
three-fourths  of  the  City's  population.  The  Old  Law  tenements  which  remain  today  are  generally  in  need  of 
extensive  repair.  At  least  half  of  these  buildings  —  which  at  the  time  of  construction  were  required  to  have  at 
least  one  privy  for  every  twenty  occupants  —  are  either  lacking  some  facilities  or  are  deteriorated  and 
dilapidated  so  as  not  to  be  suitable  for  rehabilitation. 

They  were  bad  the  day  they  were  put  up.  It  is  not  just  that  they  cram  too  many  people  in  too 
little  space,  they  cover  so  much  of  the  building  plot  that  there  is  hardly  any  space  left  over  to  let 
in  light  and  air* 

The  pre-1901  buildings  were  not  all  Old  Law  tenements.  Another  type  of  housing  built  during  this  era, 
mainly  between  1850  and  1890,  the  so-called  "brownstones,"  have  always  been  and  largely  remain  very  high 
quality  housing.  Generally  one  or  two  family  homes,  these  brownstones  were  often  elegant  private  residences. 
They  took  up  less  of  the  building  plot,  and  were  constructed  with  attention  to  physical  appearance.  The 
recent  upsurge  in  rehabilitating  these  buildings  as  middle  income  homes  has  reinvigorated  many  brownstone 
areas  of  the  City  such  as  Brooklyn's  Park  Slope,  Cobble  Hill  and  Clinton  Hill,  and  Manhattan's  Chelsea  and 
Upper  West  Side. 

The  most  numerous  type  of  multiple  dwelling  unit  in  the  City  are  the  New  Law  tenements,  built 
between  1901  and  1929.  In  terms  of  the  entire  City,  these  constitute  about  35%  of  the  renter-occupied  class 
of  multiple  dwellings.  The  New  Law  Tenement  Act  was  designed  to  upgrade  both  construction  requirements 
and  maintenance  requirements.  The  highlights  of  the  law  include  a  70%  maximum  coverage  of  the  lot,  a 
maximum  height  of  six  stories  (unless  of  fireproof  construction),  "water  closets,"  and  running  water  for  each 
new  apartment.  Estimates  made  as  to  the  condition  of  these  structures  indicate  that  70%  remain  basically 
sound  —  with  all  required  facilities  —  and  most  of  the  others  are  suitable  for  rehabilitation.  The  remaining 
multiple  dwellings  built  since  1929  are  almost  all  sound  as  are  the  one  and  two  family  units. 

There  are  only  346,000  one  family  homes  in  New  York  City.  These  are  located  in  the  City's  "suburban" 
regions,  primarily  the  North  Bronx,  southern  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Staten  Island.  HDA's  primary  concerns 
in  dealing  with  New  York  City's  housing  situation  lie  with  multiple  dwellings  where  most  of  the  problems  are 
found.  Rising  maintenance  costs,  and  increased  landlord  disinvestment  point  directly  toward  a  growing 
housing  crisis  in  New  York  City. 

The  need  for  continued  housing  for  New  York  City  residents  has  largely  been  met  through  the 
construction  of  multiple  dwellings.  At  one  time  these  buildings  were  self-supporting  as  to  both  costs  of 
construction  and  costs  of  maintenance.  Governmental  programs  were  largely  unknown  and  the  housing 
situation  was  a  matter  left  to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  Massive  apartment  houses,  such  as  those 
which  currently  stand  along  Park,  Fifth,  and  West  End  Avenues,  Central  Park  West  and  Riverside  Drive  in 

*New  York  City  Planning  Commission,  Plan  for  New  York  City,  p.  123. 
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Manhattan,  the  Grand  Concourse  in  the  Bronx  and  Eastern  and  Ocean  Parkways  in  Brooklyn,  were  built  with 
private  capital.  Although  some  400,000  multiple  units  completed  between  1921  and  1930  were  made  possible 
by  a  tax  exemption  program  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  after  World  War  I,  in  recent  years,  a  dramatic 
shift  has  occurred  in  New  York  City.  Skyrocketing  costs  of  construction,  higher  interest  rates,  higher  costs  of 
maintenance  and  increased  realty  taxes  have  rendered  some  form  of  government  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  multiple  dwellings  virtually  indispensable.  These  government  programs  have  in  large  measure  set  the  tone 
of  housing  policy,  both  as  to  construction  and  rehabilitation,  and  in  New  York  City  HDA  has  been  the 
agency  charged  with  ensuring  interaction  between  the  government's  programs  and  the  builders  and  consumers 
of  the  City's  housing.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  great  majority  of  New  Yorkers,  perhaps  more  than  70%, 
can  no  longer  afford  unsubsidized  housing.  Privately  financed  housing  has  become  so  costly  that  monthly 
rents  for  recently  completed  apartments  have  been  as  high  as  $150  per  room.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  19%  of  New  York  City  residents  earn  $20,000  or  more  per  year  government  assistance 
becomes  essential. 

C.  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  HOUSING 

Programs  for  government  assistance  in  housing  construction  and  maintenance  have  become  extensive  in 
New  York  City.  They  have,  moreover,  reflected  an  interaction  among  three  levels  of  government:  Federal, 
State  and  Municipal.  Many  of  these  programs  have  been  experimental,  and  both  numerous  and  varied  in  the 
scope  of  their  concerns.  In  total,  public  and  publicly  assisted  housing  programs  had,  by  1970,  contributed 
about  280,000  housing  units  (about  10%  of  the  total)  to  New  York  City's  housing  inventory.  Over  81%  of 
the  33,500  new  units  for  which  building  permits  were  issued  in  1972  received  some  form  of  governmental 
assistance. 

In  terms  of  the  success  of  these  programs,  however,  some  serious  questions  have  been  raised: 

The  record  of  the  past  few  years  demonstrates  that  bureaucratic  redundancies,  inefficiencies  and 
delays,  divided  responsibilities,  few  appropriate  locations,  relocations  and  community-involvement 
difficulties,  inadequate  financing,  and  high  and  still-soaring  development  costs  have  seriously 
hindered  public  efforts.  Governments  have  not  been  able  to  compensate  for  the  elimination  of  an 
effective,  profit-motivated  private  housing  industry  in  New  York  City.* 

1.  Federal  Programs 

a.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

The  Federal  government  first  became  involved  in  housing  assistance  during  the  depression.  Through  the 
establishment  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Federal  government  stimulated  the  investment  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  real  estate  mortgages,  hoping  to  stave  off  foreclosures.  In  1933,  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  Act  actually  created  a  government  corporation  (HOLC)  which  would  purchase 
those  mortgages  threatened  with  foreclosure.  To  this  day,  the  Federal  government,  principally  through  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  guarantees  mortgages  against  default  through  a  broad  insurance  program  for 
mortgages. 

b.  Federal  Housing  Administration 

In  1934,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  was  created.  It  was  designed  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
mortgage  lenders  by  inducing  them  to  make  credit  available  on  more  liberal  terms,  usually  to  mortgagors  with 
poorer  credit  ratings.  The  borrower  generally  pays  a  premium  through  a  higher  interest  rate.  FHA  offers 
insurance  so  that  in  the  event  of  default,  FHA  pays  the  lender  the  amount  due  on  the  mortgage  from  a  fund 
into  which  premiums  are  deposited.  FHA  mortgages  have,  in  more  recent  times,  been  made  more  available  to 
minority  lenders.  In  some  sections  of  the  City,  most  notably  those  described  as  "changing",  FHA  insured 
mortgage  loans  have  been  used  by  unscrupulous  agents  engaged  in  blockbusting  and  fraud. 

Other  Federal  housing  assistance  programs  prior  to  1959  included  the  building  of  public  housing  with 
government  rent  subsidies,  the  guarantee  of  veterans'  mortgages  after  World  War  II,  the  initiation  of  slum 
clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  programs,  and  the  creation  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
which  provided  secondary  market  facilities  in  which  government  insured  mortgages  could  be  bought  and  sold. 


*First  National  City  Bank,  Profile  of  a  City,  1972,  p.  106 
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c.  Current  Federal  Programs 

The  Housing  Act  of  1959  contained  the  first  provisions  to  subsidize  projects  which  were  not  publicly 
developed,  owned  and  operated.  Since  1959  various  other  programs  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  Federal 
housing  assistance  programs.  Sections  203  and  235  provide  assistance  to  homeowners,  many  of  whom 
purchase  one-family  homes.  The  most  commonly  used  of  the  FHA  programs  is  Section  203  which  provides 
mortgage  insurance  to  any  family  which  can  demonstrate  the  ability  to  make  the  required  cash  investment 
and  the  payments  on  the  mortgage.  It  also  establishes  a  program  to  provide  replacement  housing  with  no 
down  payment  for  victims  of  disasters.  Section  235  provides  that  FHA-approved  private  builders  can  sell 
completed  structures  to  eligible  buyers  who  finance  their  purchases  with  FHA-insured  market  rate  mortgages 
from  private  lenders.  Although  FHA  programs  can  have  a  considerable  impact  upon  neighborhoods  within  the 
City,  these  Federal  programs  are,  for  the  most  part,  administered  directly  by  FHA,  and  do  not  involve  HDA. 
Between  January  1961  and  December  1970,  64,072  mortgages  valued  at  $1,628,348,000  were  written  in  New 
York  City  under  both  Sections  203  and  235. 

Multi-family  project  mortgages  are  provided  under  several  other  sections  of  the  Housing  Act.  Section 
202,  begun  in  1959,  provides  direct  loans  to  non-profit  sponsors  at  an  interest  rate  of  3%.  These  loans, 
having  terms  as  long  as  fifty  years  and  covering  up  to  100%  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  are  used  for  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  Between  1961  and  1971,  New  York  City  received  $7,908,000  for  660 
units  of  housing  under  this  section. 

Section  221(d)  (3)  (Below  Market  Interest  Rate)  which  provided  for  the  purchasing  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  of  mortgages  having  a  3%  interest  rate,  was  phased  out  and  replaced  by 
Section  236.  This  section  which  has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Mitchell-Lama  State  and  City 
programs  provides  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the  mortgagee  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  tenant's 
payments  and  the  market  rent  in  order  to  reduce  the  rent  to  a  level  which  would  exist  if  the  project  were 
financed  with  1%  mortgage. 

A  program  to  develop  rental  housing  for  occupancy  by  elderly  or  handicapped  families  or  individuals  is 
provided  under  Section  231.  There  are  also  sections  which  provide  assistance  for  moderate  or  middle  income 
families  such  as  Section  220.  This  is  a  program  to  finance  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing 
projects  containing  two  or  more  units  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

Under  these  and  several  other  sections  of  the  Housing  Act  $1,129,396,000  worth  of  mortgages  for 
61,353  units  have  been  provided  for  housing  in  New  York  City  from  1961  to  1970.  Another  $414,445,000 
has  also  been  provided  under  various  other  sections  for  property  improvement  loans  in  New  York  City. 

The  City's  involvement  with  the  Federal  programs  has  been  largely  in  terms  of  the  multi-family 
dwellings  receiving  mortgage  subsidies  and  benefits  under  various  housing  programs.  Federal  contacts  with  the 
HDA,  particularly  its  Departments  of  Development  and  Relocation,  are  considerable.  In  addition  to  the  aid 
on  a  unit  by  unit  basis,  Federal  involvement  has  also  occurred  with  large  scale  projects  and  developments. 

The  Urban  Renewal  or  Title  I  program  has  provided  $255,836,000  for  nineteen  major  projects  in  New 
York  City  between  1961  and  1970.  Under  this  program's  redevelopment  effort,  the  municipality  assembles 
considerable  land  in  a  substandard  area  and  sells  it  to  private  developers  at  its  fair  market  value,  which  is 
substantially  below  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  clearance.  The  Federal  government  absorbs  two-thirds  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing  the  land  and  the  amount  realized  on  resale  by  the 
municipality,  and  the  municipality  absorbs  one-third  of  the  cost.  In  New  York  State,  the  State  pays  up  to 
one-half  of  the  municipality's  share. 

Finally,  under  a  1966  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act,  the  Federal  government  provided  rent  supplements 
to  eligible  persons.  Under  this  program,  payments  are  made  to  landlords  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
economic  rent  levels  and  the  tenant's  share  of  the  rent  payment,  which  is  usually  set  at  25%  of  income. 

New  York  City's  participation  in  Federal  programs  has  not  been  without  severe  administrative  problems. 
In  many  ways,  the  Federal  legislation  has  not  given  adequate  attention  to  the  peculiar  situation  existing  in 
this  City.  Thus,  in  mid-1969,  the  Federal  programs  were  halted  in  New  York  City  because  construction  costs 
exceeded  the  limits  contained  in  the  Federal  statute.  Congress  was  asked  to  increase  the  limits  from  $3,150 
to  $4,200  per  room,  and  after  this  was  done,  this  new  limit  was  also  quickly  reached.  The  result  has  been  the 
increased  need  to  "piggy-back"  or  combine  State,  Federal  and  City  programs  of  housing  assistance  in  order 
to  produce  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

The  Federal  housing  program  has  also  been  severely  criticized  by  liberals  and  conservatives  alike.  And 
while  most  critics  have  repeatedly  urged  significant  changes,  a  virtual  impasse  in  the  92nd  Congress  resulted 
in  continued  funding  of  existing  housing  programs.  An  omnibus  housing  bill,  establishing  among  other  things 
a  program  of  community  development  bloc  grants,  was  killed  by  the  House  Rules  Committee  after  the  Senate 
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had  passed  a  similar  bill  in  March  1972.  The  housing  program,  even  with  Congressional  funding,  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  standstill  in  January  1973  when  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  George  Romney, 
announced  the  freeze  of  Federal  funds  for  all  new  housing  projects.  This  was  particularly  severe  for  the 
"236"  program  and  urban  renewal.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  significant  uncertainty  exists  in  the  entire 
Federal  assistance  program  for  housing.  If  prolonged,  the  freeze  will  drastically  affect  the  volume  of  new 
housing  construction  for  the  City. 

2.    State  Programs 

New  York  State  also  has  created  a  number  of  programs  to  assist  in  the  production  of  housing.  Some  of 
these  combine  State  and  Municipal  resources  while  others  are  used  in  combination  with  Federal  programs. 

a.  Public  Housing 

State  assistance  for  public  housing  began  in  1938  when  New  York  State  became  the  first  State  in  the 
nation  to  authorize  a  State  subsidized  public  housing  program.  The  State  public  housing  program  made 
provision  for  admitting  elderly  single  persons  and  further  barred  racial  and  religious  discrimination  in  public 
housing.  Under  the  State  program,  a  municipality  could  establish  a  housing  authority  which  could  borrow  the 
total  cost  of  constructing  low  income  housing  projects  from  the  State.  The  loan  could  be  for  a  period  of  up 
to  fifty  years  with  the  State  paying  the  annual  interest  charges  and  one-half  the  principal  and  the 
municipality  matching  the  State's  share  in  whole  or  in  part  by  tax  exemptions.  In  1937,  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  gave  local  housing  authorities  the  responsibility  for  constructing  and  planning  Federally  aided 
low  income  housing.  New  York  City  became  the  second  municipality  in  the  State  to  "set  up  a  housing 
authority.  As  of  March  1972,  there  were  a  total  of  52,531  units  of  State-aided  public  housing  in  New  York 
City  representing  $740  million  in  State  loan  funds.  There  are  also  342  units  in  planning  or  under 
construction  involving  $8.5  million  in  State  loan  funds.  These  figures  represent  79%  of  the  total  of  State 
subsidized  public  housing  units  in  New  York  State. 

b.  Limited  Dividend  Housing  Companies 

In  1926  the  State  allowed  municipalities  to  use  eminent  domain  to  assemble  sites  and  to  grant  partial 
tax  exemption  to  limited  dividend  housing  companies  in  exchange  for  the  developer's  limiting  tenant  rent 
levels  and  the  investor's  return  on  debentures  to  6%  annually.  In  1940,  the  State  revised  this  law  to  allow 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies  to  invest  directly  in  the  stock  and  debentures  of  housing  companies. 
By  1972,  11,383  units  of  housing  had  been  built  under  the  limited  dividend  housing  companies  law  with  a 
total  development  cost  of  $92,734,236. 

c.  Redevelopment  Companies 

In  1942  municipalities  were  given  supervisory  powers  over  redevelopment  companies  involved  in  housing. 
These  companies  were  permitted  to  raise  a  minimum  of  20%  of  their  capital  by  issuing  stock  and  providing 
the  remainder  through  a  mortgage  loan.  Limited  dividend  companies  were  required  to  raise  at  least  one-third 
of  capital  through  stock  until  the  provisions  of  the  Redevelopment  Companies  Law  were  extended  to  include 
them  in  1949. 

In  conjunction  with  the  State  program,  a  mortgage  loan  may  be  obtained  through  one  of  the  Federal 
loan  programs.  The  municipality  may  grant  tax  abatement  on  the  increase  in  assessed  valuation  for  a  period 
of  up  to  twenty-five  years  (or  up  to  forty  years  when  the  developer  has  obtained  a  Federal  loan). 

d.  Limited  Profit  Housing  Companies 

In  1955,  the  Legislature  passed  the  Limited  Profit  Housing  Companies  Law,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Mitchell-Lama  or  Middle  Income  Housing  Program.  Under  this  law,  the  State  or  municipalities  could  provide 
mortgage  loans  to  private  sponsors  covering  up  to  90%  of  the  project  cost.  Although  profits  are  limited  to 
71/2%,  sponsors  were  further  encouraged  to  build  through  the  use  of  condemnation  to  assemble  sites,  liberal 
real  estate  tax  exemptions  for  up  to  thirty  years,  and  lower  than  free  market  interest  rates  on  their 
mortgages.  Because  the  bonds  used  to  raise  money  for  the  loan  funds  for  this  program  required  a  pledge  of 
government  credit,  the  program  was  limited  in  its  resources.  To  remedy  this,  the  New  York  State  Housing 
Finance  Agency  was  created  in  1960  to  sell  bonds  to  private  investors  so  as  to  finance  the  Mitchell-Lama 
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program  outside  of  the  State  debt  limit  and  without  the  necessity  of  State  referenda.  These  tax  exempt 
bonds  provided  a  source  of  funds  for  mortgage  loans  at  lower  interest  and  longer  terms  than  the  private 
sector  could  provide.  According  to  the  State  Division  of  Housing  and  Community  Renewal,  as  of  1972,  there 
were  in  New  York  City  46,900  units  of  State  sponsored  Mitchell-Lama  housing  completed,  representing  a 
mortgage  value  of  $925  million.  An  additional  8,537  units  were  under  construction. 

Municipalities  may  also  finance  Mitchell-Lama  housing  by  providing  mortgage  funds  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  bearing  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  municipality.  In  the  past,  this  has  been  subject  to  the  allowable 
debt  limit  for  housing  programs  of  2%  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  real  property.  More  recently,  New 
York  City  has  circumvented  this  stringent  debt  limit  by  placing  the  Mitchell-Lama  financing  in  the  more 
liberal  general  debt  limit,  and  by  using  the  services  of  the  Housing  Development  Corporation,  a  quasi-public 
agency  which  has  been  given  authority  to  float  $800  million  of  bonds  outside  of  the  City's  debt  limit.  New 
York  City  is  the  only  municipality  in  the  State  conducting  its  own  Mitchell-Lama  program,  and  had 
constructed  112  Mitchell-Lama  housing  projects  containing  approximately  37,000  units  by  1972.* 

e.  Additional  State  Programs 

There  are  other  programs  such  as  the  State  Capital  Grant  Low  Rent  Assistance  Program  which  provides 
rent  assistance  to  State  and  City  funded  Mitchell-Lama  projects,  and  the  Housing  Development  Fund  set  up 
in  1966,  as  a  revolving  fund  to  grant  interest  free  seed  money  loans  to  cover  the  eligible  initial  costs  of 
development  by  non-profit  sponsors  of  non-profit  State,  City  and  Federally  assisted  housing.  This  Housing 
Development  Fund  program  is  similar  to  the  fund  provided  for  the  Federal  OEO  Program,  except  that  the 
State  program  requires  an  assurance  that  the  project  is  feasible  and  the  loan  will  be  repaid  from  the 
permanent  mortgage  financing. 

Two  additional  programs  were  set  up  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1971.  The  first,  the  Housing 
Development  Corporation  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  City's  inability  to  build  more  housing  within  its  debt 
limit.  As  mentioned  before,  the  Corporation  will  float  $800  million  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
middle  income  housing  and  the  rehabilitation  of  deteriorating  housing.  The  second  program  provides  a  ten 
year  decreasing  tax  exemption  for  multiple  dwellings  built  on  vacant  or  under-utilized  land  if  the  owner 
guarantees  that  initial  rents  will  be  15%  below  comparable  privately  financed  conventional  housing.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  buildings  in  New  York  City  taking  advantage  of  this  exemption  have  been  luxury 
buildings. 


3.  City  Programs 

a.  Public  Housing 

The  best  known  of  all  City  housing  programs  exists  outside  the  HDA.  It  is  the  program  of  public 
housing  assistance  for  poor  tenants  who  live  in  City  owned  housing  projects.  These  projects  are  administered 
by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  which  builds  and  operates  this  low  income  housing,  and  receives 
assistance  from  the  City  as  well  as  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  The  City  and  Federal  government 
support  the  Authority  by  a  guarantee  of  the  Authority's  long  term  bonds  for  City  and  Federally  aided 
projects.  State-aided  projects  are  built  by  the  Housing  Authority  with  direct  loans  from  the  State. 


*See  this  Study  Group's  report  for  the  State  Study  Commission  for  New  York  City,  New  York  City's  Mitchell-Lama  Housing  Program,  January 
1973. 


TABLE  1 


Public  Housing  Projects  Built  and  Operated  by  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 


Number  of  Units 


Operational  155,626 

Under  construction  9,522 

Cooperatives  7,282 

Pre-Construction  3,033 

Total  175,463 
-As  of  December  31,  1972 


Source:  N.Y.C.  Housing  Authority 


b.  Municipal  Loan  Program 

The  City  of  New  York  established  this  program  in  1960  to  facilitate  repairs  and  rehabilitation  by 
providing  low  interest  loans.  These  loans,  given  at  an  interest  rate  of  5/4%,  may  be  for  a  period  of  up  to 
thirty  years.  In  return  for  these  benefits,  the  rents  of  the  rehabilitated  apartments  and  the  incomes  of  the 
tenants  are  restricted.  According  to  an  audit  of  this  program  conducted  by  the  City  Comptroller's  office,- as 
of  June  30,  1971,  237  loans  valued  at  $75,416,000  were  made  to  private  realtors  out  of  a  total  of 
$138,935,000  made  available  by  the  City  for  this  program. 

c.  Tax  Exemption  and  Abatement  Programs 

In  1920  the  State  of  New  York  authorized  municipalities  to  provide  real  estate  tax  abatement  for  twelve 
years  in  order  to  encourage  housing  production.  Tax  abatements  and  exemptions  were  also  used  in 
combination  with  other  techniques  such  as  Redevelopment  Companies  and  Limited  Dividend  and  Limited 
Profit  Housing.  In  addition,  in  1955  a  program  of  tax  exemption  and  tax  abatements  for  increases  in  assessed 
valuation  caused  by  major  repairs  was  begun  in  order  to  assist  owners  in  installing  central  heating  facilities. 
Since  then,  the  City  has  provided  tax  benefits  to  encourage  the  upgrading  of  facilities  and  the  elimination  of 
hazardous  conditions. 

As  indicated  previously,  in  1971,  a  new  tax  exemption  program  was  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature. 
Providing  tax  exemption  on  housing  built  on  vacant  or  under-utilized  land  for  owners  agreeing  to  certain  rent 
limitations,  it  has  resulted  in  increased  housing  construction  by  the  private  sector  in  New  York  City  and 
accounted  for  more  than  60%  of  all  City-assisted  housing  starts  in  1972. 


TABLE  2 
HDA  Construction  Starts,  1971-1972 


Units  for  Units  for 
1971  1972 

All  HDA  Programs  20,591  13,111 

(except  Tax  Exemption) 

Partial  Tax  Exemption  -  20,031 


Source:  HDA 


Total 


20,591 


33,142 


4.  Private  Subsidies 

In  addition  to  government  subsidies  of  the  kind  already  discussed,  a  form  of  private  subsidy  of  housing 
under  government  supervision  had  also  developed  in  the  City.  New  York  City  rent  controls  were  first 
imposed  as  part  of  the  Federal  government's  control  program  enacted  during  World  War  II  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  housing  at  moderate  rentals.  These  controls  were  continued  after  1950  under  State 
administration. 

In  April  1962,  New  York  City  was  granted  authorization  by  the  State  Legislature  to  administer  rent 
control  in  the  City  with  the  costs  borne  by  the  State.  Over  time,  however,  this  system  which  severely 
restricted  rent  increases  in  rent  control  buildings  and  limited  much  of  the  increase  (15%  of  prior  rent)  to 
situations  where  vacancies  had  occurred,  developed  severe  criticism.  Administration  became  a  political 
instrument  so  that  rentals  failed  to  keep  pace  with  costs,  and  owner  neglect  and  abandonment  occurred  on  a 
high  scale  in  New  York  City. 

The  subsidy  existed  because  a  disparity  in  rents  occurred  among  tenants  of  similar  accommodations,  and 
because  owners  were  compelled  to  subsidize  their  rent  control  tenants  who  were  renting  apartments  at  less 
than  a  free  market  rental.  This  had  happened  in  New  York  City  because  many  tenants  have  lived  in  rent 
controlled  apartments  for  long  periods  of  time.  In  1968,  in  fact,  51.3%  of  rent  controlled  housing  was 
occupied  by  tenants  who  had  remained  in  the  same  apartments  for  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  main  recipients  of  these  private  subsidies  were  persons  who  under-occupied  a  rent  controlled 
apartment.  These  were  long  term  tenants  who  lived  in  apartments  that  were  larger  than  they  required  to  meet 
their  housing  needs. 

In  June  1970,  after  independent  studies  of  the  New  York  City  Rand  Institute  and  noted  housing  expert 
Professor  George  Sternlieb  of  Rutgers  University  pointed  up  how  the  short-fall  in  revenue  in  rent  controlled 
housing  in  the  City  was  causing  deterioration  and  abandonment,  the  City  Council  enacted  legislation  setting 
up  a  new  rent  control  program  which  was  to  establish  a  computerized  determination  of  the  maximum 
allowable  base  rent.  This  system  would  allow  rents  to  increase  up  to  7/4%  each  year  until  the  maximum  base 
rent  was  reached  unless  apartments  were  vacated,  in  which  case  they  went  immediately  to  the  maximum  rent 
for  the  new  tenant.  Although  scheduled  to  be  fully  operational  by  January  1972,  the  program  had  not  been 
completely  effective  as  of  February  1973.* 

During  its  1971  session,  the  State  Legislature  enacted  vacancy  decontrol  in  New  York  City;  after  June 
30,  1971,  any  rent  controlled  apartment  which  was  vacated  automatically  became  free  of  all  rent  controls. 
HDA  estimated  1.1  million  rent  controlled  apartments  in  New  York  City  as  of  January  1973.  Vacancy 
decontrol,  it  is  also  estimated,  has  removed  about  10,000  units  per  month  from  rent  control. 

Another  330,000  apartments,  mostly  those  constructed  between  1947  and  1968  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rent  Stabilization  which  is  administered  by  the  Rent  Guidelines  Board,  established  in  1970. 
While  not  as  stringent  as  rent  control,  this  system  is  designed  to  keep  increases  in  rents  in  these  apartments  at 
a  reasonable  level  by  establishing  allowable  increase  percentages  as  leases  expire. 

D.  THE  MECHANISM  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  HOUSING  QUALITY 

Government  involvement  in  housing  and  the  responsibility  of  HDA  includes  considerably  more  than 
programs  to  assist  in  the  development  of  new  housing.  Standards  for  both  construction  and  maintenance  have 
long  been  a  governmental  responsibility  in  New  York  City,  and  accordingly  are  an  HDA  concern. 

In  1648,  the  municipality  initiated  an  early  form  of  housing  code  through  a  law  dealing  with  fire 
prevention.  This  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  laws  concerned  with  sanitation  and  zoning.  An  1867  Tenement 
House  Law  established  standards  for  room  size,  ventilation  and  sanitation.  These  regulations  were  improved 
upon  by  the  New  Law  Tenement  House  Act  in  1901,  and  the  New  York  State  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  of 
1929. 

The  present  Housing  Maintenance  Code  covers  multiple  dwellings  and  one  and  two  family  homes.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  sound  enforcement  of  minimum  housing  standards  is  essential  for  three 
reasons.  These  are:  (1)  to  preserve  decent  housing;  (2)  to  prevent  adequate  or  salvageable  housing  from 
deteriorating  to  the  point  where  it  can  no  longer  be  reclaimed;  and  (3)  to  bring  about  the  basic  decencies  and 
minimal  standards  of  healthful  living  in  already  deteriorated  dwellings,  which,  although  no  longer  salvageable, 
must  serve  as  habitations  until  they  can  be  replaced. 

The  Code  charges  the  landlord  with  several  responsibilities:  to  maintain  the  building  in  good  condition, 

*See  this  Study  Group's  report  for  the  State  Study  Commission  for  New  York  City,  The  Management  of  the  Maximum  Base  Rent  Program  by  the 
Housing  and  Development  Administration,  June  1970  to  October,  1972,  November  1972. 
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to  provide  for  certain  facilities  and  services,  to  correct  health  and  safety  hazards,  and  not  to  alter  the 
premises  in  a  manner  that  would  create  undesirable  conditions.  The  tenant  is  held  responsible  for  housing 
code  violations  if  they  come  about  as  a  result  of  a  willful  or  negligent  act  on  his  part. 

A  New  York  City  Rand  Institute  Study*  indicates  that  violations  of  the  housing  code  are  handled  in 
several  ways. 

Three  broad  classes  of  action  are  now  available  against  owners  who  violate  the  code.  The  City  itself 
can  apply  punitive  sanctions  through  the  Criminal  or  Civil  Courts,  or  it  can  act  directly  to  remedy 
the  violating  conditions  or  to  recompense  the  tenant  at  the  landlord's  expense.  Direct  actions 
include  emergency  repairs,  injunctions,  vacate  orders  and  rent  deductions.  The  third  class  of 
responses  comprises  remedies  available  to  tenants  through  Civil  or  Criminal  proceedings  against 
owners. 

In  fact,  the  remedies  for  housing  code  violations  have  been  criticized  as  being  largely  ineffective.** 

There  are  several  governmental  agencies  in  New  York  City  which  have  some  jurisdiction  over  the  City's 
housing  including  the  monitoring  of  the  various  governmental  programs  concerned  with  housing  subsidies. 
HDA,  as  noted  before,  is  the  major  City  agency  involved  in  housing.  Established  in  December  1967,  the 
superagency  contains  most  of  the  departments  involved  including  the  Departments  of  Development,  Rent  and 
Housing  Maintenance,  Relocation  and  Management  Services,  and  Buildings.  Many  other  City  agencies  and 
departments  outside  HDA  deal  with  aspects  of  housing  maintenance. 

The  Fire  Department  is  empowered  to  inspect  any  premise  to  determine  the  existence  of  fire  hazards 
and  is  responsible  for  certain  aspects  of  building  construction.  It  also  has  "specific  jurisdiction  over  the 
installation  of  containers  for  combustibles,  chemicals,  explosives,  and  flammable  substances"  and  may  order 
the  removal  of  any  hazard  or  refer  the  matter  to  another  appropriate  City  department.  Thus,  the  Fire 
Department  often  has  to  deal  with  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  its  inspectional  activities  as  well  as  the 
Off  ice  of  Code  Enforcement  of  the  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  Department  which  is  charged  with 
enforcement  of  the  Housing  Maintenance  Code. 

The  Health  Department  is  "authorized  to  alter  or  amend  the  Sanitary  and  Health  Codes  and  make 
regulations  concerning  the  health  and  safety  of  residents  of  New  York  City."  As  early  as  1867,  the  Board 
was  given  jurisdiction  over  health  standards  for  tenements.  While  today  many  of  its  responsibilities  for 
housing  inspections  have  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Buildings,  a  number  of  functions,  such  as 
pest  control,  remain  with  the  Department  of  Health,  which  necessitates  its  involving  itself  with  other  housing 
agencies. 

The  Department  of  Real  Estate  manages  real  property  acquired  by  the  City  through  in  rem  proceedings 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  HDA's  receivership  program.  Since  its  functions  involve  the  management  and 
disposition  of  acquired  buildings,  the  Department  of  Real  Estate  has  a  direct  and  constant  relationship  with 
HDA. 

The  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  "inspects  wiring  and  electrical  construction  in  all 
buildings.  It  issues  certificates  for  electrical  contract  work  and  for  openings  of  the  streets  for  electrical  and 
gas  work."  Thus,  this  department  must  work  closely  with  HDA,  and  especially  with  the  Department  of 
Buildings,  in  order  to  see  that  new  construction  is  properly  inspected. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  which  has  responsibility  for  preparing  the  Capital  Budget,  the  Master 
Plan  and  the  Official  Map  of  the  City,  as  well  as  zoning  and  Community  Renewal  Programs  provides 
coordination  of  the  urban  renewal  planning  and  community  facilities  and  is  frequently  involved  with  housing 
matters  in  the  City.  Thus,  its  contacts  with  the  Department  of  Development  are  considerable.  Indeed,  former 
HDA  Administrator  Albert  A.  Walsh  has  on  occasion  recommended  absorption  of  some  City  Planning 
Commission  functions  by  HDA. 

The  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  is  a  five  member  board  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  headed  by  a 
director  who  is  appointed  by  the  Board.  Two  of  the  members  must  be  registered  architects  and  there  must 
also  be  a  licensed  professional  structural  engineer  and  a  licensed  professional  mechanical  engineer  on  the 
Board.  The  Board  has  wide  powers  relating  to  building  construction.  It  passes  on  the  use  of  materials  and 
appliances  and  makes,  amends  and  repeals  rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  provisions  of  the 
labor  law  and  other  laws  relating  to  the  construction,  alteration,  structural  changes,  plumbing  and  drainage, 
elevators,  fire  escapes,  adequacy  and  means  of  exit  and  fire  protection  in  all  buildings  within  the  City.  Most 
importantly,  in  terms  of  housing,  the  Board  hears  reviews  and  appeals  of  decisions  emanating  from  the 

*The  New  York  City  Rand  Institute,  Housing  Code  Enforcement  in  New  York  City,  April  1971 
**Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  Code  Enforcement  and  Housing  Maintenance  in  New  York  City,  December  1972 
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Commissioner  of  Buildings  or  his  borough  superintendents  and  may  change  or  modify  those  decisions.  Thus, 
its  relation  to  HDA  is  considerable. 

In  addition,  other  City  agencies  ranging  from  the  Housing  Authority  to  the  local  community  planning 
boards  are  dealing  on  a  daily  basis  with  HDA.  Furthermore,  State  and  Federal  agencies  which  deal  with 
housing  are  also  in  daily  contact  with  the  City's  housing  agency.  The  result  is  that  the  parameters  of  HDA 
involvement  and  concern  are  not  truly  fixed  ones.  For  where  formal  authority  and  responsibility  ends, 
informal  contacts  have  begun  and  have  developed.  The  agency  thus  remains  accessible  to  other  departments 
and  not  an  isolated  unit  of  City  government. 

E.  CHANGES  IN  THE  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  HOUSING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

There  is  no  way  that  housing  can  be  isolated  from  the  population  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
City  over  the  recent  past.  Current  trends  indicate  the  continued  out-migration  of  the  City's  white  population 
and  the  continued  in-migration  and  growth  of  blacks  and  Spanish-speaking.  They  also  indicate  a  comparative 
reduction  in  the  average  incomes  of  New  York  City  citizens  when  contrasted  with  the  income  of  residents  of 
surrounding  regions.  The  result  is  continuing  neighborhood  changes  and  increasing  costs  for  the  City.  These 
higher  costs  are  traditionally  associated  with  meeting  the  needs  of  our  poorer  citizens. 

There  is  no  way  to  completely  translate  the  impact  of  these  demographic  changes  on  the  City's  current 
housing,  and  upon  its  housing  program.  Indeed  severe  problems  in  housing  are  clearly  ahead  for  New  York 
City  given  the  age  of  many  of  its  current  structures,  and  the  slow  pace  of  housing  construction  of  the  recent 
past.  In  fact,  a  severe  housing  crisis  in  New  York  City  —  translating  itself  into  a  low  1.5%  vacancy  rate  for 
rental  units  by  1973  —  has  occurred  in  part  because  of  governmental  intervention  through  widespread 
demolition  as  a  reaction  to  the  problem  of  too  many  old  buildings  and  not  enough  new  ones. 

Wholesale  demolition  activity  of  older  buildings,  following  rising  abandonment  in  the  late  1960s,  took 
many  units  out  of  the  housing  market.  Inadequate  replacement  through  lagging  construction  within  the  City 
resulted  in  a  housing  shortage.  Rapid  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  City's  housing  was  further  compounded  by 
increasing  out-migration  of  the  middle  class.  The  result  was  a  rapid  spread  of  "changing  neighborhoods." 
More  and  more  large  multi-family  apartment  houses  are  being  built  out  of  the  City.  In  1960,  for  instance,  78% 
of  all  multi-family  housing  in  the  Metropolitan  Region  was  located  in  the  City.  In  the  1960-1970  period, 
however,  only  40%  of  the  new  multi-family  housing  in  the  region  was  built  in  the  City. 

As  whites  have  moved  out,  and  minority  groups  have  spread  into  formerly  all-white  areas,  capital 
investment  by  landlords  has  decreased  and  widespread  disinvestment  has  occurred,  usually  in  the  form  of 
under-maintenance.  In  the  light  of  these  social  conditions  and  changes,  City  policies  of  rehabilitation  and 
saving  the  "grey  areas"  have  been  virtually  overwhelmed.  Despite  the  new  rent  control  program  (Maximum 
Base  Rent,  or  MBR)  to  encourage  landlords  to  remain  with  their  properties,  there  is  no  real  indication  that 
the  tide  has  yet  turned. 

Thus,  New  York  City's  housing  problem  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  an  insufficient  number  of  dwelling 
units.  The  shortage  is  one  of  clean  and  well-maintained  units,  renting  at  reasonable  levels,  in  safe  and 
desirable  neighborhoods.  It  is  a  shortage  accelerated  by  deterioration  and  disinvestment,  and  by  an  influx  of 
new  residents. 

There  is  widespread  feeling,  in  fact,  that  the  City's  housing  problems  are  in  a  state  of  mounting  and 
increasing  crisis.  Many  buildings  are  prime  targets  for  abandonment,  and  indeed  the  rate  of  abandonment  may 
be  continuing  in  the  City  even  in  the  face  of  MBR  and  vacancy  decontrol.  Attempts  to  upgrade  housing 
stock  through  rehabilitation  are  further  compounded  by  high  interest  rates  for  necessary  capital.  This  effort 
at  rehabilitation,  additionally,  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  piecemeal  fashion  which  HDA  pursued  in  the 
past.  Neighborhood  blight  moves  through  and  around  individually  well  maintained  buildings  with  devastating 
impact.  To  date,  rehabilitation  programs  in  New  York  City  have  been  largely  unsuccessful. 

In  terms  of  dealing  with  improved  housing  quality,  there  are  no  simple  solutions.  Programs  must 
consider  rehabilitation,  code  enforcement,  site  clearance,  government  loans  at  below  market  rates,  rent 
supplements,  tax  abatement,  and  additional  and  improved  municipal  services. 

In  terms  of  increased  construction,  the  housing  policy  will  have  to  choose  among  the  existing 
government  programs,  and  have  to  consider  some  pressing  restraints  on  further  development  given 
considerably  diminished  activity  at  the  Federal  level. 

In  essence,  HDA  faces  formidable  tasks  at  diverse  levels  of  service  delivery  in  New  York  City.  The  state 
of  crisis,  moreover,  requires  not  merely  a  working  City  agency.  It  requires  an  agency  which  is  well  managed 
and  capable  of  sensibly  deploying  shrinking  City  resources.  It  requires  planning  for  the  future,  not  crisis 
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management  for  the  present. 

In  addition,  it  requires  management  in  this  area  quite  unlike  what  the  City  has  received  to  date.  The 
economists  of  The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  have  stated  the  matter: 

Lengthy  bureaucratic  delays  and  excessive  red  tape  provide  further  examples  of  government- 
imposed  hurdles  to  private  housing  development.  Exasperating  frustrations  arise  from  the 
inconsistencies  between  public  program  goal  rhetoric  and  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  agencies 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  those  programs.  Businessmen  committed  to  ameliorating 
housing  problems  must  stiffen  their  resolution  in  anticipation  of  burdensome  impediments,  because 
even  the  best  of  intentions  and  unswerving  dedication  to  the  public  good  will  not  get  them  off  the 
bureaucratic  hook.  For  example,  excessive  delays  in  processing  a  project  may  eliminate  a  sponsor's 
profit  allowance.  Contractors  doing  business  with  the  City  must  wait  interminably  for  payment. 
Some  add  extra  charges  to  compensate  for  this  factor.  Recently,  a  major  developer  complained 
bitterly  about  "rules,  regulations  and  contract  provisions  which  fly  in  the  face  of  decades  of 
custom  and  law  in  the  construction  industry,  and  force  the  contractor  to  pay  legitimate 
construction  costs  out  of  his  profit."  Difficulties  are  not  confined  to  local  government. 
Governmental  agencies  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  social  objectives,  such  as  creating  more  housing 
quickly,  while  at  the  same  time  having  to  pursue  regulatory  functions.* 

n.  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  HOUSING  SUPERAGENCY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A.  THE  STEPS  LEADING  TO  THE  CREATION  OF  HDA 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  the  City  of  New  York  had  dealt 
with  its  housing  problems  through  a  structure  whereby  all  department  commissioners  reported  directly  to  the 
Mayor.  The  system  had  been  one  which  was  time  honored  in  New  York  City,  and  involved  numerous  City 
commissioners,  sometimes  with  overlapping  responsibilities.  During  the  last  term  of  Mayor  Wagner's 
Administration  a  Housing  Executive  Committee  was  formally  established  to  coordinate  housing  decision 
making.  All  department  heads  having  responsibility  for  housing  were  members  of  the  Board  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Authority  and  commissioners  of  departments  having  jurisdiction  over  housing.  An 
agenda  was  prepared  and  participation  at  weekly  meetings  by  these  high  level  members  of  the  Mayor's 
cabinet  was  required.  Alternate  representatives  were  not  permitted  to  substitute  for  the  agency  head.  The 
head  of  the  Housing  Executive  Committee  was  Milton  Mollen,  who  had  served  on  the  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board,  and  was  later  named  New  York  City's  Housing  Coordinator. 

The  Committee  was  perceived  to  have  a  coordinating  role.  Mr.  Mollen's  staff  was  severely  limited  and  he 
had  no  operational  authority  over  the  departments.  Instead,  he  had  the  responsibility  to  decide  upon  an 
approach  to  a  housing  problem,  and  then  to  obtain  cooperation  from  the  department  heads  concerned. 
Naturally  it  required  that  Mr.  Mollen  actually  speak  for  the  Mayor,  and  that  the  Mayor  support  his 
determinations.  The  model  proved  effective,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Mollen's  title 
as  Coordinator  was  formally  conferred.  His  office,  moreover,  became  the  nucleus  of  HDA's  central  staff. 

After  taking  office  in  1966,  Mayor  Lindsay  began  organizational  reform,  combining  existing  City 
departments  into  superagencies.  In  doing  so  he  rejected  the  notion  that  housing  policy  for  the  City  would  be 
determined  by  a  coordinator  in  consultation  with  the  commissioners  of  operating  departments.  He  opted  for 
a  management  role  for  his  housing  policy  chief,  giving  him  not  only  policy  making  responsibility  but  direct 
responsibility  for  implementing  those  decisions  and  supervising  the  day  to  day  operations  of  housing 
departments  under  his  control.  Although  seeming  to  enhance  the  power  of  his  superagency  chief,  the  Lindsay 
reorganization  did  result  in  some  loss  of  direct  control  in  certain  areas.  This  was  particularly  true  for  those 
departments  which  had  been  responsible  to  the  Coordinator  under  the  Wagner  scheme,  but  were  now  no 
longer  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  superagency. 

B.  THE  MAYOR'S  TASK  FORCE  ON  EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 

The  major  catalyst  for  agency  reorganization  was  Mayor  Lindsay's  1965  mayoral  campaign,  and  his 
campaign  pledge  to  bring  administrative  reform  to  New  York  City.  The  principal  vehicle  used  by  the  Mayor 
for  redesigning  the  City's  bureaucracy  was  The  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Executive  Reorganization  headed  by 

*First  National  City  Bank,  Profile  of  a  City,  1972,  p.  102. 
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Wall  Street  attorney  Louis  Craco. 

This  Task  Force,  commonly  known  as  the  Craco  Commission,  was,  in  fact,  the  product  of  several 
different  forces,  many  of  them  political.  Aides  who  had  written  campaign  position  papers  during  the  1965 
mayoral  campaign  had  concluded  that  there  was  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the  administration  of  New  York 
City's  government  and  that  extensive  reorganization  including  the  establishment  of  superagencies,  was 
required.  Thus,  during  the  campaign  the  idea  of  the  superagency  began  to  gather  momentum. 

At  the  same  time  a  reorganization  plan  was  being  devised  by  Henry  Cohen  and  Lyle  Fitch  at  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  (IPA).  Their  principal  idea  was  to  overhaul  the  New  York  City  government 
apparatus  by  changing  the  overhead  structures  —  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  City  Administrator's 
Office  —  as  well  as  creating  nine  consolidated  organizations  which  would  be  able  to  coordinate  programs, 
recruit  top  level  talent  to  the  City,  and  achieve  adequate  staff  for  planning  and  management  at  operational 
levels. 

The  actual  arrangements  between  the  IPA  and  the  Lindsay  advisers  were  not  consummated  until  after 
the  Mayor's  election,  but  they  were  close  enough  so  that  candidate  Lindsay  issued  a  white  paper  on 
government  reorganization  during  his  campaign  which  borrowed  heavily  from  the  idea  that  was  set  forth  in 
an  original  Fitch-Cohen  memorandum  of  September  28,  1965.  Interestingly  enough,  Milton  Mollen,  the 
candidate  for  Comptroller  on  the  Lindsay  ticket,  and  the  only  member  of  the  Lindsay  ticket  with  experience 
in  municipal  government,  did  not  support  the  campaign  proposals  in  the  white  paper  advocating  superagency 
organization.  The  IPA  group  worked  closely  with  Bethuel  Webster,  head  of  Lindsay's  task  force  on  transition 
of  government,  after  the  election.  IPA  also  received  and  signed  a  contract  to  perform  services  for  the 
incoming  administration.  When  the  Task  Force  on  Executive  Reorganization  was  established,  it  then  took  the 
main  ideas  set  forth  in  the  IPA  plan.  The  original  work  done  by  IPA  set  forth  the  need  for  new  and 
consolidated  administrations.  The  ideas  for  how  these  administrations  were  to  be  established  and  how  they 
were  to  be  organized  occurred  in  several  different  stages.  At  first  there  were  to  be  nine  "groupings".  These 
were  followed  by  the  working  out  of  tentative  components  that  were  to  be  included  within  each  of  the 
groupings.  These  were  followed  by  more  elaborately  worked  out  departments  and  their  components.  The 
final  stage  was  the  working  out  of  the  administrations. 

There  were  eight  different  arrangements  of  how  those  constituent  groupings  were  to  be  made  up.  As  an 
example,  the  Police  Department  was  originally  included  in  one  of  the  administrations  but  this  was  later 
dropped.  Another  example  is  the  Human  Resources  Grouping.  Originally  this  was  to  have  included  such 
components  as  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  but  these  were  later  eliminated. 
The  process  of  how  these  changes  were  made  and  why  elements  were  originally  included  and  then  moved  is 
still  a  matter  open  for  conjecture. 

After  Mayor  Lindsay  was  elected  to  his  first  term,  but  before  he  was  sworn  in,  the  IPA  staff  did 
considerably  more  work  on  the  reorganization.  They  were  establishing  the  nature  of  the  reorganization,  the 
justifications  for  the  reorganization,  and  what  strategies  and  tactics  were  to  be  pursued  in  achieving  it.  At 
about  the  same  time  an  IPA  study  entitled,  "Let  There  Be  Commitment",  authored  by  Edward  Logue 
appeared.  It  too  advanced  the  superagency  concept.  The  Logue  Report  was  similar  to  the  Craco  Commission 
Report  in  terms  of  the  final  recommendations. 

The  first  stage  in  achieving  the  reorganization  as  envisaged  by  the  Craco  Commission  was  to  be  the 
issuing  of  executive  orders  by  the  Mayor  setting  forth  the  various  administrations.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  for  having  the  Mayor  issue  an  executive  order  on  January  1,  1966,  upon  taking  office,  to  effect 
the  reorganization  within  the  Mayor's  office.  The  Mayor  did  finally  perform  the  basic  strategy  of  issuing 
executive  orders  to  create  the  administrations  within  his  Executive  Office,  but  he  did  not  issue  the  orders 
immediately  and  it  took  almost  a  year  before  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration,  the  first  of  six 
administrations  to  be  established  by  executive  order,  was  created.  Following  the  strong  objections  of  the  City 
Council  the  Mayor  agreed  that  no  other  administrations  would  be  created  without  the  approval  of  the  City 
Council.  This  ended  the  executive  order  phase. 

This  was  followed  by  the  second  or  legislative  phase  in  which  the  agencies  were  created  by  revision  of 
the  City  Charter.  The  Craco  Commission  devised  and  the  Mayor  sent  to  the  Council  an  omnibus  bill  in 
December  1966  for  its  consideration.  The  Council  refused  to  deal  with  the  bill  all  at  once  and  began 
deliberations  which  resulted  in  slowing  down  the  creation  of  some  of  the  administrations.  In  fact,  in  the  face 
of  Council  opposition,  the  plan  for  a  Corrections  Administration  was  actually  abandoned. 

The  Craco  Commission  performed  many  important  tasks  in  relation  to  the  creation  of  the  superagencies. 
Details  such  as  what  the  powers  of  the  administrator  were  to  be,  and  the  nature  of  the  appointment  of  the 
commissioners,  were  all  decided  within  the  deliberations  of  the  Craco  Commission. 
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The  Mayor's  Task  Force  also  worked  out  a  strategy  of  how  to  build  support  for  its  reorganization 
proposals  and  was  able  to  align  many  of  the  most  prestigious  civic  groups  in  the  City  behind  the 
reorganization  plan.  It  cultivated  the  support  of  these  groups  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  virtual 
unanimity  that  a  reorganization  of  the  City  government  was  imperative.  In  fact,  many  officials  of  the  Wagner 
Administration  withheld  their  skepticism  in  a  desire  to  afford  the  Lindsay  Administration  a  free  hand  in  the 
face  of  its  popular  mandate.  Of  course  there  was  opposition  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  specific 
reorganization  schemes,  but  this  opposition  never  really  thwarted  the  basic  undertaking. 

The  Craco  Commission  thus  made  the  following  important  contributions  to  the  reorganization  plan: 

1.  It  worked  out  the  details  involved  in  setting  up  each  administration  and  devised  an  omnibus  bill  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Council. 

2.  It  devised  a  plan  of  implementation,  stressing  executive  orders  followed  by  legislation. 

3.  It  worked  out  a  strategy  of  building  support  for  reorganization  from  the  many  interest  groups  that 
had  either  a  philosophical  or  direct  stake  in  the  manner  in  which  the  administration  was  to  be 
reorganized. 

4.  It  worked  out  the  justifications  for  the  need  for  reorganization. 

Most  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  Craco  Commission  were  completely  in  agreement  with  the  idea  that 
the  City  was  in  need  of  extensive  executive  reorganization.  They  believed  that  this  was  necessary  in  order  to 
improve  the  operations  of  the  City  government  and  for  the  City  to  be  able  to  respond  adequately  to  the 
problems  it  faced.  The  major  point  of  difference  among  the  Craco  Commission  members  was  the  degree  to 
which  they  actually  believed  in  the  various  justifications  put  forward. 

The  Craco  Commission  was  anxious  for  the  reorganization  to  get  to  the  legislative  phase.  Several  factors 
were  responsible  for  delay,  however,  including  the  fact  that  Mayor  Lindsay  was  not  able  to  recruit  some  of 
his  first  choices  as  Administrators.  Several  prospective  candidates  for  Administrator  positions  did  not  take 
positions  which  were  offered  in  the  restructured  City  government. 

A  final  reason  for  the  delay  in  creating  the  superagencies  was  the  unexpected  difficulties  involved  in  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  organizational  entity  and  the  reluctance  of  the  City  Council  to  consider  the 
omnibus  bill  without  extensive  examination.  As  a  result  of  the  Council's  objections,  the  omnibus  bill  was 
replaced  by  individual  legislation  for  each  of  the  administrations  created. 

The  Craco  Commission  failed  to  face  several  crucial  issues.  There  was  a  lack  of  careful  consultation  with 
the  existing  City  personnel  about  reorganization  and  its  possible  organizational  consequences,  and,  as  a  result, 
staff  resources  of  line  departments  were  not  really  utilized  while  reorganization  was  being  planned  and 
implemented. 

Also,  inadequate  consideration  was  given  to  the  need  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  results  of  the 
reorganization  so  that  they  could  be  compared  with  what  had  been  envisioned.  Several  questions  were 
naturally  raised  about  the  performance  of  superagencies  and  throughout  the  period  during  which  these 
superagencies  have  operated,  the  questions  have  really  never  been  answered.  No  comparisons  have  been  made 
with  the  past,  and  the  agencies  have  never  reported  as  to  the  following: 

1.  Were  overlapping  programs  being  eliminated? 

2.  Were  the  existing  programs  being  better  coordinated? 

3.  What  were  the  actual  benefits  of  the  new  planning  and  budget  units? 

4.  And,  especially,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  reorganization  on  the  actual  delivery  of  services? 

In  addition,  during  the  growth  to  superagency  status,  the  City  Administration  did  not  anticipate  and 
think  through  the  staffing  needs  and  inadequacies  of  the  new  administrations.  The  fundamental  question  of 
an  additional  component  to  the  bureaucracy  was  never  addressed.  Hence,  inadequate  consideration  was  given 
to  the  problem  of  creating  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy  between  the  mayor  and  his  operating  agencies.  Only 
the  theoretical  benefits  were  worked  out;  there  was  almost  no  consideration  of  the  possible  costs  that  might 
be  incurred  by  organizational  disruptions  or  diminished  sensitivity  to  the  problems  arising  in  the  City. 
Ironically,  in  a  period  of  growing  interest  in  local  participation  in  government,  a  new  buffer  between  the 
mayor  and  the  people  was  created  that  limited  mayoral  visibility  and  sensitivity  to  problems  being  faced  by 
the  City's  line  agencies.  In  a  real  sense  the  City  government  was  moving  toward  administrative  reforms  put 
forward  in  the  public  administration  literature  of  the  1950s,  while  the  City's  political  reality  was  already  two 
decades  ahead. 

In  addition,  inadequate  consideration  was  given  to  the  concept  of  decentralization.  Although  it  was  set 
forth  as  a  benefit  to  be  achieved  by  the  reorganization  it  was  never  adequately  defined.  Even  the  rudiments 
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of  decentralization  through  the  superagency  as  proposed  initially  were  never  implemented.  The  later 
neighborhood  decentralization  plan  put  forward  for  some  local  areas  of  the  City  by  the  Lindsay 
Administration  never  related  to  the  superagency  structure  and  never  considered  the  earlier  experimentation 
that  had  been  undertaken  in  the  early  days  of  the  superagency. 

The  need  for  maintaining  continued  public  support  for  the  reorganization  schema  received  inadequate 
attention  as  the  superagencies  grew.  There  was  an  initial  sensitivity  to  this  issue  as  the  City  attempted  to 
build  support  for  the  implementation  of  the  program,  but  virtually  no  attention  was  given  to  following 
through  with  interaction  between  the  agency  and  civic  groups.  The  superagencies  began  to  move  further  away 
from  the  people  they  sought  to  serve.  As  a  result,  a  group  like  the  City  Club,  which  was  the  only  city-wide 
civic  group  to  oppose  the  superagency  concept  originally,  is  now  being  followed  by  many  other  critics  who 
are  questioning  not  only  the  concept,  but  the  realities  of  the  inaccessible  and  isolated  bureaucracies  of  City 
government  that  reorganization  gave  us. 

Inadequate  attention  was  also  given  to  the  actual  effect  that  imposing  a  different  organizational 
structure  would  have  on  the  operation  of  specific  agencies  within  the  City  bureaucracy.  In  some  ways  the 
only  real  changes  that  initially  occurred  as  far  as  the  departments  and  program  heads  were  concerned  were 
new  letterheads  and  agency  forms.  Thus,  for  all  its  cost,  the  agency's  impact  on  day  to  day  operations  had 
been  slight.  Corrective  measures  have  been  slow  in  coming. 

In  many  ways,  the  superagencies  have  still  not  been  able  to  change  procedures  which  were  slated  for 
change  at  the  time  they  were  established.  The  central  staff,  for  instance,  has  still  not  fully  absorbed  some 
functions  performed  at  the  department  level  and  a  few  functions  which  did  come  to  the  agency  have  since,  in 
some  cases,  devolved  back  to  the  departments.  The  problems  of  departmental  balance  with  the  superagency 
administrations  was  not  given  careful  enough  consideration  as  well.  Although  not  as  dramatically  so  for  the 
housing  agency,  such  an  imbalance  certainly  exists  within  the  Environmental  Protection  Administration  and 
Human  Resources  Administration.  Although  administrations  composed  of  several  departments,  they  both  have 
one  component  of  their  organization  that  is  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  others  (Sanitation  Department 
and  Social  Service  Department,  respectively)  that  it  severely  limits  the  ability  of  an  Administrator  to  deal 
with  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  total  operation. 

The  reorganization  did  not  give  adequate  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Administrator  as  the  head  of  the 
organization  would  become  so  overwhelmed  by  the  details  of  individual  problems  that  his  ability  to  function 
simultaneously  as  head  of  the  planning  and  evaluating  components  would  be  greatly  impaired.  This  further 
affected  his  operational  duties.  Indeed,  the  question  of  whether  the  agencies  can  be  managed  at  the  same 
time  that  departments  are  coordinated  still  remains  unanswered  after  six  years  of  the  superagencies.  It  also 
remains  to  be  shown  that  an  Administrator  can  function  both  as  a  policy  planner  and  as  the  person 
responsible  for  the  operations  of  each  of  the  components  of  his  administration. 

The  consolidation  of  departments  into  superagencies  is  in  large  part  related  to  the  stated  desire  to 
enhance  executive  power.  The  problem  of  structure,  thus,  becomes  a  problem  of  establishing  an  organization 
that  will  most  effectively  facilitate  the  role  of  the  chief  executive.  Broad,  consolidated  superagencies  are 
thought  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  executive  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  heads  of  superagencies  will 
have  a  perspective  similar  to  that  of  the  chief  executive  since  the  agencies  will  be  concerned  with  broad 
functional  areas  representative  of  a  broad  constituency.  Secondly,  it  is  felt  that  the  chief  executive  needs  a 
small  number  of  agencies  responsible  to  him  in  order  to  exercise  greater  personal  control;  with  a  large 
number  of  agencies,  issues  are  more  easily  blurred. 

In  addition  to  augmenting  the  power  of  the  chief  executive,  many  see  structures  such  as  superagencies  as 
desirable  in  terms  of  placing  within  one  agency  all  the  major  departments  and  programs  concerned  with  a 
functional  program  area.  The  heads  of  superagencies  would  have  both  the  necessary  perspective  and  the 
authority  to  effect  broad  ranging  rational  policy.  Coordination  of  intra-agency  divisions  would  theoretically 
be  easier  to  obtain.  Lines  of  authority,  accountability  and  responsibility  are  clearer  in  an  organization  fully 
responsible  for  the  improvements  and  failures  in  a  particular  functional  area.  Consolidation  will  also  combat 
the  narrow  and  parochial  bureaucratic  interests  of  the  previously  independent  components  of  the  agency. 
Superagencies  are  also  presumed,  by  some,  to  be  more  economical,  with  improvements  in  economies  of  scale 
and  also  in  actual  operations.  Finally,  it  is  felt  that  adequate  centralization  must  precede  decentralization; 
when  there  are  clear  lines  of  authority,  and  an  effective  upper-level  monitoring  system,  certain  functions  and 
powers  may  be  delegated  to  lower  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  functional  consolidation  may  have  a  faulty  premise  in  its  assumption  that 
enlargement  of  the  jurisdictional  parameters  of  an  organization  will  result  in  the  effective  administration  of  a 
functional  area.  The  question  remains:  When  are  the  parameters  broad  enough? 
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This  persistent  drive  for  overhead  consolidation  may  be  marching  us  to  the  rear.  The  notion  seems 
to  remain  that  if  an  organization  only  be  made  big  enough,  all  we  need  do  is  erect  walls  around 
it,  treat  it  as  a  closed  system  and  apply  hallowed  concepts  of  command  and  control.* 

Some  critics  feel  that  the  informal  process  of  bargaining  directly  with  the  executive  by  the  diverse 
agencies  is  more  effective  than  internal  bargaining  within  the  superagency  structure.  Duplication  and  overlap 
are  also  seen  as  a  necessary  hedge  against  organization  malfunctions.  In  addition,  the  creation  of  large 
superagencies  may  limit  the  amount  of  input  advocates  are  capable  of  having  on  ultimate  decision  making. 
There  is  still  considerable  feeling  that  representatives  having  an  interest  and  a  consistency  should  have  some 
direct  input. 

Other  critics  take  to  task  the  very  assumption  that  increased  executive  power  is  desirable,  while  others 
still  supporting  the  premise  of  executive  power  feel  that  superagencies  further  isolate  the  chief  executive  from 
the  pressures  and  interests  that  must  be  involved  in  policy  decisions.  Finally,  critics  point  out  that  the 
consolidation  of  functions  into  large  unwieldy  superagencies  have  produced  no  evidence  of  the  actual  results 
that  the  theory  promised.  In  fact,  evidence  points  to  the  failure  of  these  agencies  to  shape  and  direct  policy. 

By  presenting  administrative  reform  as  a  keystone  of  government  reorganization,  one  very  significant 
dimension  was  overlooked.  The  effort  did  not  search  for  areas  in  which  governmental  performance  had  been 
especially  weak.  It  attempted  only  to  rationalize  the  existing  bureaucracy.  Thus,  in  housing,  significant  areas 
for  governmental  action  were  never  considered.  In  one  area  of  housing,  for  instance,  that  of  abandonment, 
there  is  still  no  central  source  that  reports  on  abandoned  buildings. 

C.  THE  CITY'S  ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  HOUSING  SUPERAGENCY 

The  creation  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  became  final  and  official  on  December  1, 
1967,  when  an  amendment  to  the  New  York  City  Charter  became  effective  establishing  the  Housing  and 
Development  Administration.  Although  HDA  had  been  operative  for  a  year  under  an  executive  order  of  the 
Mayor,  City  Council  action  in  July  1967  gave  the  agency  full  sanction  and  approval  under  the  City  Charter. 

The  Housing  and  Development  Administration  included  four  City  departments:  The  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board,  the  Department  of  Relocation,  the  Department  of  Buildings,  and  the  Rent  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  The  functions  of  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Coordinator  were  also 
absorbed  by  HDA.  These  departments  basically  continued  previous  responsibilities  with  some  internal 
reorganization  and  were  designated  as:  The  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  The  Department 
of  Relocation  and  Management  Services,  The  Department  of  Development  and  The  Department  of  Buildings. 
The  principal  changes  in  structure  involved  transferring  housing  code  enforcement  functions  from  the 
Department  of  Buildings  to  an  expanded  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  Department  and  in  creating  a 
Management  Services  unit  in  the  Department  of  Relocation.  In  addition,  a  few  minor  functions  of  other 
departments,  such  as  the  Department  of  Real  Estate,  were  taken  from  those  departments  and  incorporated 
into  the  departments  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration.  The  Housing  and  Development 
Administration,  as  finally  effected,  was  the  first  of  the  City's  superagencies. 

While  both  the  Logue  Report  and  the  Craco  Report  called  for  the  inclusion  of  the  City  Housing 
Authority  within  the  new  superagency,  the  State  Legislature  refused  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation, 
preferring,  instead,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  this  body. 

As  a  result,  while  the  original  plans  for  the  superagency  had  estimated  an  HDA  with  14,000  employees, 
the  housing  superagency,  as  finally  created,  employed  slightly  more  than  4,000  persons. 

TABLE  3 

EMPLOYEES  IN  HDA  (PROPOSED),  DECEMBER  1968 


Numbers 

HDA  4,283 
Housing  Authority  9,806 
City  Planning  Department  244 


Total  14,333 
Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Personnel,  1969. 

*Frederick  Thayer,  "Presidential Policy  Processes",  Public  Administration  Review,  September/October  1971. 
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The  figure  for  HDA  employees  as  a  percentage  of  total  City  employees  has  remained  at  about  1.25% 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  agency's  existence.  In  December  of  1967,  employees  in  the  departments 
to  be  included  in  HDA  totaled  4,318,  and  by  December  of  1968,  that  number  was  4,283.  In  December  of 
1969,  the  Administration  reported  that  the  number  of  employees  had  risen  to  5,006.  A  recent  estimate  — 
that  of  the  1972-1973  modified  expense  budget  provides  5,739  budgeted  positions;  HDA  employed  4,984  as 
of  November  29,  1972. 

The  estimates  of  anticipated  savings  in  administrative  costs  through  economies  of  scale  were  reduced  at 
the  very  outset  by  the  loss  through  the  exclusion  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
estimated  employees  to  work  within  the  superagency.  Despite  this  loss  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  the  City 
contended  that  the  establishment  of  a  superagency  for  housing  and  development  would  provide  the  basis  for 
fundamental  improvement  in  the  housing  area  in  at  least  five  significant  ways.  These  included: 

1.  Economy  —  actual  money  savings  to  the  City. 

2.  Improved  Coordination  and  Direction  —  both  within  the  agency  itself  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
governmental  agencies. 

3.  Improved  Service  Delivery. 

4.  Improved  mechanism  for  policy  perspective,  including  a  more  comprehensive  system  for  planning, 
review  and  implementation. 

5.  Decentralization. 

For  each  of  the  benefits  put  forth,  the  City  Administration  developed  substantial  arguments  which  were 
vigorously  advanced  before  the  City  Council  and  the  public.  What  is  noteworthy  about  many  of  these 
arguments  is  that  they  borrowed  heavily  from  the  justification  originally  advanced  by  the  Logue  Report  for 
an  extensive  organization  of  a  more  complete  housing  agency  that  was  originally  planned.  These  arguments 
continued  to  be  put  forth  by  the  City  Administration  even  though  they  no  longer  applied  fully  to  the 
structure  that  finally  emerged. 
1.  Economy 

In  the  testimony  before  the  City  Council  on  January  26,  1967,  Louis  Craco  contended  that,  "...the  new 
agencies  we  proposed  to  create  are. ..not  in  any  material  way  an  additional  layer  of  expense." 

Mayor  Lindsay  voiced  his  agreement:  "The  time  has  come  to  bring  order  to  that  growth,  to  make  the 
executive  machinery  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  decision  making  process.  A  compelling  basis 
for  that  change  is  that  it  will  save  money  for  the  taxpayers."  The  Mayor  continued,  "We  estimated  that 
legislative  approval  of  the  reorganization  will  enable  us  to  achieve  initial  economies  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars."  In  long-range  terms  the  Mayor  estimated  that,  "The  permanent  savings  may  be  three  million  or  six 
million  dollars."  To  achieve  maximum  potential  from  reorganization,  Mayor  Lindsay  suggested:  "Important 
savings  can  be  obtained  through  the  merger  of  functions  now  shared  by  two  or  more  overlapping  agencies." 

The  merged  functions  then  would  become  part  of  the  new  superagency.  City  Administrator  Timothy 
Costello  testified  that:  "In  every  administration  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  overhead  by  consolidating 
administrative  services." 

While  Mayor  Lindsay  saw  the  initial  economies  in  general  terms  of  one  million  dollars,  his  Task  Force 
Chairman,  Louis  Craco,  was  able  to  locate  savings  in  specific  areas.  "A  consolidated  housing  and  development 
administration  can  realize  immediate  cash  savings  of  some  $550,000  in  two  ways:  elimination  of  the  present 
office  of  Coordinator  of  Housing  and  Development  and  the  merging  of  functions  at  the  staff  level."  He 
continued:  "Elimination  of  the  Coordinator's  office  would  wipe  out  nineteen  positions  and  a  payroll  of 
$220,000.  At  the  staff  level,  by  consolidation  of  departments,  some  fifty  positions  could  be  eliminated.  .  .for 
a  total  savings  of  $330,000." 

In  addition,  he  felt  that  consolidation  would  not  force  an  increase  in  the  City  Budget.  "Far  from  it,"  he 
said.  "Where  there  are  now  sixty-one  positions  at  the  commissioner  or  deputy  commissioner  level, 
consolidation  would  reduce  the  number  to  twenty-two  at  the  administrator,  deputy  administrator  and 
assistant  level." 

The  dollar  savings  were  to  extend  beyond  the  simple  matter  of  governmental  economy.  Savings  were  to 
accrue  since,  in  the  words  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  "The  reorganization  which  we  propose  may  well  be 
indispensable  to  the  continuation  of  substantial  Federal  aid  programs  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  City's 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  such  aid." 

The  City  Charter  was  also  amended  in  an  attempt  to  limit  the  size  of  management  by  providing  that, 
"...the  total  number  of  deputy  administrators,  assistant  administrators,  commissioners  and  deputy 
commissioners  shall  not  exceed  twenty-three." 
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2.  Coordination  and  Direction 

The  creation  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  was  designed  to  mean  more  than  the 
addition  of  another  organization  to  the  growing  roster  of  City  agencies.  In  fact,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
establishing  HDA,  it  was  argued,  was  to  reduce  the  fragmentation  and  overlapping  of  governmental  functions. 
The  argument  was  made  that  it  would  bring  departments  together. 

As  the  plans  for  "coordination"  became  more  fully  developed  in  the  testimony  of  City  officials,  it 
became  increasingly  evident  that  the  policy  of  coordination  would  not  be  limited  to  the  organizational 
boundaries  of  HDA.  The  policy  of  coordination  further  meant  that  the  "separate"  units  of  government 
within  departments,  offices  and  units  of  City  government  were  all  inter-related  and  that  their  effective 
incorporation  into  a  superagency  would  bring  the  work  in  certain  important  areas  of  City  service  into  closer 
harmony. 

Speaking  directly  to  the  issue  of  how  reorganization  would  affect  the  general  structure  of  City 
Government,  City  Administrator  Timothy  Costello  stated  in  testimony  before  the  City  Council  that, 

The  establishment  of  a  cabinet  of  top-level  administrators  reporting  to  the  Mayor.  .  .will  indeed 
dramatically  improve  the  City's  ability  to  manage  itself.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  application  of 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  sound  management,  such  as  unification  of  policy  making 
visibility  and  accountability  of  functions. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Costello  warned  against  adopting  a  simplistic  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
benefits  of  coordination  by  indicating  that,  "Proper  organization  is  not  in  itself  a  panacea.  But  it  is  a  tool  of 
sound  administration." 

With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  governmental  structure  as  it  then  existed,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  consensus  of  opinion  held  by  the  City  spokesmen  was  that  municipal  government  had  become'  a 
slow-moving  mechanism  where  efforts  to  increase  efficiency  were  constantly  short  circuited  by  the 
preponderance  of  City  departments  and  the  failure  of  communications  among  them.  Mayor  Lindsay 
commented  that:  "Our  miscellaneous  departments  and  agencies  are  too  fragmented,  inflexible  and  ponderous 
to  deal  with  those  problems  effectively." 

An  HDA  Memorandum  to  the  Members  of  Community  Planning  Boards  is  explicit  in  its  position  that: 

Clearly  the  reorganization  of  New  York  City's  entire  governmental  structure  along  rational, 
functional  lines  to  eliminate  the  confusion,  the  duplication  and  the  inability  to  produce,  so 
characteristic  in  the  past,  is  the  foundation  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  administration. 

The  Lindsay  Administration  had  rejected  the  use  of  informal  arrangements  such  as  those  relied  upon  in 
the  Wagner  Administration  as  a  device  for  coordination.  Under  Wagner,  the  Housing  Executive  Committee 
attempted  to  coordinate  policy  but  did  not  have  operating  authority. 

The  Lindsay  proposal  went  further.  As  Louis  Craco  said: 

There  must  be.  .  .some  new  entity  which  accomplished  the  function  of  coordination  and 
combination.  And  so  any  reorganization  proposal  which  contemplates  a  reduction  in  the 
fragmentation  of  governmental  structures  necessarily  produces  new  agencies  as  the  receptacle  for 
those  consolidated  functions. 

It  would,  in  his  words,  represent  "a  single  focal  point  at  which  executive  responsibility  is  centered." 
Expressing  the  strong  conviction  that  procedures  insuring  against  fragmentation  must  be  built  into  the 
superagency  structure  at  the  beginning,  the  Craco  Commission  stated  that: 

...by  providing  broad  administrative  powers  to  the  chief  executives  of  these  agencies,  effective 
planning,  budgeting,  management  and  organization  can  take  place  on  the  agency  level,  thus 
reducing  the  Mayoral  span  of  control,  more  effectively  marshalling  the  City's  resources  and  freeing 
the  officials  at  the  center  of  government  to  concentrate  on  the  making  of  those  decisions  which 
either  importantly  affect  overall  municipal  policy  or  transcend  even  the  expanded  jurisdiction  of 
any  one  agency... 

Further,  it  would  "...provide  in  each  of  the  functional  administrative  units  the  power  and  the  machinery 
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for  more  effective  development  of  lone-range  planning  and  budget  development  and  control." 

Details  as  to  how  the  policy  of  consolidation,  specifically  geared  to  improving  functions  within  the 
superagency  would  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  City  as  a  whole  are  contained  in  an  HDA  Memorandum  of 
February  23,  1967.  "The  consolidation  of  six  departments  will  enable  us  to  pool  talents.  We  would  have  one 
legal  staff,  instead  of  six,  one  accounting  staff,  one  engineering  and  one  clerical  staff."  Further,  "The 
proposed  reorganization  will  give  the  City  a  single  mechanism  to  provide  central  direction  and  coordination 
of  the  many  complex  programs  in  the  field  of  housing  which  now  cut  across  numerous  organizational  lines.  It 
will  also  affect  maximum  ultimate  savings  and  job  economies." 

Speaking  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Greater  Springfield,  May  25,  1967,  Jason  Nathan,  HDA's  first 
Administrator,  said: 

The  real  cause  of  the  delays  in  inaction  in  New  York  has  been  the  disorganization  that  is  almost 
characteristic  of  housing  and  development  programs  in  many  cities.  It  [HDA]  cuts  in  half  the  more 
than  100  bureaus,  divisions,  offices,  sections  and  departments  in  the  six  existing  agencies.  .  .  .The 
difference  between  our  proposal  and  those  of  the  past  is  that.  .  .we  advocate  a  single,  functional 
agency  that  will  have  the  capacity  to  administer  a  program  rather  than  simply  to  coordinate  it. 

In  addition,  as  the  Functional  Organization  Plan  for  HDA  states,  "The  reorganized  superagency  would 
promote  a  coordinated  liaison  with  State  and  Federal  departments  in  order  to  insure  that  New  York  City 
obtains  a  maximum  amount  of  Federal  and  State  funds  and  other  assistance." 

3.  Service  Delivery 

An  essential  concern  of  the  plan  for  reorganization  was  the  extent  to  which  the  superagency  could 
improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  people.  This  was  particularly  significant  in  the  face  of  the  severe 
housing  shortage,  the  significant  delays  in  housing  construction  in  the  City,  and  the  increasingly  declining 
quality  of  the  City's  housing  stock. 

Administrator  Nathan  spoke  of  HDA  as  a  unifying  force  which  "...will  pull  together  all  the  tools  for 
rebuilding  New  York.  .  .be  the  organ  for  the  physical  remaking  and  revising  of  the  City.  .  .[and]  pursue  an 
urban  renewal  project  without  the  delays  that  occur  when  several  City  departments  are  involved." 

The  goals  for  improved  delivery  of  services  as  cited  by  the  City  spokesmen  were  impressive: 
"...more  effective  planning,  management  and  budgeting"  (Louis  Craco) 

"...clear  accountability  and  responsibility"  (HDA  Memo  to  Community  Planning  Boards) 

"...speed  up  the  processing  and  approval  of  building  projects."  (Louis  Craco) 

"...eliminate  the  long  delays  and  red  tape  ordinarily  associated  with  the  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of 
neighborhoods  because  of  conflicting  jurisdictions  and  programs  of  various  City  agencies."  (HDA  Memo  to 
Community  Planning  Boards) 

"...double  the  construction  of  low  and  moderate  income  apartments."  (Louis  Craco) 

"...more  efficient  code  enforcement  will  insure  tenants  of  better  living  conditions."  (Jason  Nathan) 

"A  'building  data  bank'  [which]  will  contain  the  basic  data  regarding  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
building  inventory  of  the  City  of  New  York."  (HDA  1968  Annual  Report) 

"The  proposed  system  will  afford  training  opportunities,  more  attractive  employment  situations  and  thus 
increased  opportunities  for  promotion."  (Jason  Nathan) 

Since  City  officials  realized  that  fundamental  changes  would  be  required  to  achieve  these  goals  the  HDA 
proposal  incorporated  those  changes.  Administrator  Nathan  said: 

...in  the  past,  when  periodic  cries  for  the  unified  approach  arose,  they  were  met  with  organizational 
changes  that  amounted  at  best  to  a  loose  confederation  of  programs,  wrapping  them  up  in  a  wire 
rather  than  actually  restructuring  the  entire  battery  of  programs  in  a  functional  manner  that  would 
make  sense.  But  I  think  we  have  finally  reached  a  state  where  we  recognize  the  need  for  a 
fundamental  reordering  of  our  approach  to  the  problems. 


At  the  same  time  that  these  pledges  were  made  there  was  no  attempt  to  underestimate  the  profoundly 
difficult  task  ahead.  Administrator  Nathan  put  it  this  way:  "The  army  of  one  million  slum  dwellers  remains 
undiminished  from  one  decade  to  the  next." 

In  the  1968  Annual  Report  prepared  by  HDA,  it  was  argued  that  the  implementation  of  the  suggested 
program  for  reorganization  would  open  up  the  doors  to  funding  from  outside  the  City,  namely  from  State, 
Federal  and  private  sources,  which  would  make  the  City's  housing  program  even  stronger. 

Louis  Craco  argued  that,  "The  real  emphasis  must  be.  .  .on  obtaining.  .  .more  and  better  services  for  the 
dollar.  .  .  .Much  of  this  money  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  and  state  governments."  In  the  same 
testimony,  these  specific  figures  were  cited:  "The  establishment  of  HDA.  .  .would  enable  us  to  borrow  at  a 
lower  Federally  guaranteed  interest  rate.  .  .[and]  would  have  netted  us  a  savings  in  1966  of  $355,000." 

One  important  benefit  of  outside  funding,  it  was  argued,  would  be  its  ability  to  increase  even  further 
the  efficiency  projected  as  inherent  in  the  new  program.  Timothy  Costello  described  it  as  follows:  "The 
securing  of  a  $575,000  FHA  insured  mortgage.  .  .will  prove  that  a  building  can  be  rehabilitated  faster  than 
the  standard  time  period  of  four  months,  perhaps  within  forty-eight  hours." 

The  Mayor  was  convinced  that  the  reorganization  would  provide  benefits  to  the  City  residents.  He  told 
the  Codes  Committee  of  the  City  Council  that:  "We  believe  the  reorganization  will  expedite  and  strengthen 
both  the  programming  of  City  services  and  the  actual  delivery  of  these  services." 

4.  Policy  and  Planning 

An  obvious  and  important  consideration  for  any  organization  concerned  with  problem  solving  is  the 
mechanism  used  to  plan,  implement  and  review  its  programs.  The  truly  effective  structure  should  have 
necessary  stability  in  terms  of  personnel,  programs  and  procedures. 

HDA  officials  outlined  the  following  goals: 

1.  Doubling  the  present  rate  of  construction  of  low  and  moderate-income  housing; 

2.  Assuring  economically  integrated  development  in  all  parts  of  the  City; 

3.  Using  new  tools  (such  as  rehabilitation)  to  maintain  the  housing  stock  of  low-rent  housing; 

4.  Pouring  "almost  all"  Federal  aid  into  the  "three  ghetto  areas  most  in  need." 

It  needed  program  improvements  to  accomplish  these  aims.  According  to  Louis  Craco:  "We  must  have 
the  flexibility  to  adapt  the  proper  technique  to  each  neighborhood  in  need  and  we  must  have  the 
administrative  capacity  to  carry  out  these  programs." 

Chairman  Craco  also  indicated  that  the  need  for  effectiveness  cut  across  all  functions  of  the 
superagency.  "This  reorganization  is  valid  if  it  does  in  fact  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  the  needs  of  the 
people  can  be  identified,  planned  for  and  satisfied  effectively  and  economically." 

In  the  planning  stage,  the  HDA  would  attempt  to  "determine  the  City's  overall  housing  needs."  Further, 
the  Craco  Commission  determined,  "...by  combining  these  functions  in  a  single  administrator  with  full  power 
to  exercise  them  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  a  more  rational  administration  of  these  functions  and  better 
considered  allocation  of  priorities  among  them." 

5.  Decentralization 

The  problem  of  devolving  responsibility  to  units  more  closely  connected  with  the  consumers  of  City 
services  was  not  lost  to  the  reformers.  The  problem  of  centralization  vs.  decentralization  was  beginning  to 
become  apparent. 

Recognizing  the  problem,  the  Functional  Organization  Plan  for  HDA,  December  1966,  stated:  "This 
[reduction  of  overlapping]  required  centralization  of  functions  at  the  top  and  decentralization  of  services  in 
the  field.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  proposal." 

The  specific  details  were  developed  later  in  1967.  An  HDA  Memo  to  Members  of  the  Community 
Planning  Boards  in  the  City  stated:  "The  Area  Administrators  will  relieve  City  Hall  of  many  of  its  minor 
decision  making  burdens  and  will  speed  up  the  whole  housing  and  development  operation."  Jason  Nathan 
added:  "Our  plan  provides  consolidation  at  the  top.  It  also  provides  decentralization  at  the  bottom.  .  .the 
level  where  the  often  frustrated  citizen  must  solve  his  housing  problem." 

HDA  spokesman  also  played  upon  the  popular  demands  for  community  participation.  In  a  proposal  that 
was  never  put  into  effect,  the  Organization  Plan  for  HDA  called  for  "...the  establishment  of  about  ten 
separate  but  coordinated  Area  Offices,  each  headed  by  an  Area  Administrator.  This  will  insure  for  the  first 
time,  complete  and  meaningful  community  participation  in  the  redevelopment  process  in  all  areas." 
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The  Plan  went  on  to  state,  "As  some  of  the  operations  of  the  HDA  lend  themselves  to  decentralization, 
there  will  be  a  major  innovation  which  will  offer  persons  with  housing  complaints  or  problems  an 
opportunity  to  seek  assistance  directly  from  City  Housing  officials  within  their  own  local  community." 

Developing  this  idea  still  further,  the  HDA  Memo  of  February  23,  1967,  stated:  "Area  administrators 
will  have  the  important  advantage  of  being  able  to  involve  the  neighborhood  community  with  plans  and 
programs." 

Moreover,  Mayor  Lindsay  noted  that  "Reorganization  will  give  City  Government  a  greater  sensitivity  and 
fluidity  in  fulfilling  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  It  will  break  down,  in  human  and  professional  terms,  the  present 
municipal  monolith." 

Expressing  his  hope  for  these  proposed  agencies,  the  Mayor  said,  "...if  New  York  City  is  to  be  governed 
.properly,  its  government  should  be  intolerant  of  waste,  impatient  with  delay  and  capable  of  fast,  decisive 
action  in  carrying  out  its  policies  and  programs." 

D.  THE  AD VANTA GES  AND  DISADVANTA GES  OF  THE  SUPERA GENCY  STR UCTURE 

There  are  many  good  reasons  advanced  by  elected  officials,  administrators,  management  consultants,  and 
experts  in  public  administration  and  political  science  for  reorganizing  City,  State,  or  Federal  bureaucracies. 

Many  of  these  reasons  relate  to  reorganization  in  general  but  there  are  also  several  that  apply  in 
particular  to  the  creation  of  the  so-called  superagency.  In  such  a  reorganization,  a  number  of  previously 
independent  departments  or  bureaus  are  subsumed  under  a  superagency  which  is  organized  around  a  major 
program  area  such  as  housing,  health  services  or  transportation. 

One  of  the  faults  with  a  plethora  of  separate  departments  is  that  they  tend  to  have  relatively  narrow 
interests.  Bureaus  may  be  parochial  not  only  in  the  policies  with  which  they  are  concerned  but  also  in  the 
clientele  with  whom  they  identify.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  very  cozy  relationship  to  develop  between  a 
government  agency  and  a  set  of  interest  groups  so  that  business  is  conducted  "as  usual"  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  one  segment  of  the  bureaucracy  and  one  part  of  the  private  sector.  The  City's  Office  of  Rent 
Control,  for  instance,  was  usually  mentioned  by  HDA  witnesses  as  an  office  where  such  relationships  existed. 

The  question  of  consolidation  is  usually  more  than  a  matter  of  empire-building,  although  this  is 
involved;  it  is  a  question  of  perspective.  And  when  several  agencies  are  involved  in  different  aspects  of  a 
broad  program  without  strong  coordination,  the  separate  agency  concerns  generally  overwhelm  the  general 
interest.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  common  for  separate  agencies  not  to  understand  fully  that  their  efforts  are 
part  of  a  broad  program. 

Without  superagencies,  the  Mayor  and  overhead  agencies  such  as  the  Budget  Bureau  are  forced  to 
attempt  to  provide  that  broad  perspective  which  individual  departments  lack.  In  a  city  like  New  York, 
however,  when  such  a  coordinating  effort  is  centered  on  one  man,  it  becomes  a  colossal  task,  even  if  he  has 
able  assistance. 

Noting  this  dilemma,  the  proponents  of  superagencies  call  for  assigning  responsibility  for  broad  program 
areas  to  a  group  of  super-administrators.  Some  adherents  of  such  a  move  argue  that  each  administrator  then 
can  make  the  critical  decisions  about  resource  allocation  and  conflict  resolution  in  one  broad  area.  Thus,  once 
the  Mayor  and  the  Budget  Bureau  have  made  the  fundamental  decisions  about  the  general  distribution  of 
funds,  the  super-administrators  can  make  further,  more  detailed  decisions  affecting  the  policy  areas  of  which 
they  know  more  than  the  Mayor.  This  also,  it  is  argued,  saves  the  Mayor  from  getting  involved  unnecessarily 
in  matters  best  left  to  others  who  are  more  specialized  but  who  still  have  a  broader  overview  than  the  heads 
of  parochial  bureaus. 

The  whole  process  of  organizing  departments  into  superagencies  is  seen  as  a  rationalization  of 
governmental  decision-making;  its  proponents  would  point  in  particular  to  what  they  argue  are  increased 
opportunities  for  data  retrieval  and  analysis.  Accordingly,  policy  and  budget  decisions  make  more  sense 
because  they  are  made  on  the  basis  of  broad  programs  rather  than  for  segmented  departments. 

Although  the  arguments  for  reorganization  and  for  superagencies  seem  impressive,  experience  suggests 
caution  is  essential  before  any  reorganization  gets  off  the  drawing  boards.  Almost  invariably,  the  claims  for 
reorganization  exceed  the  real  benefits.  Although  reorganization  usually  claims  to  save  money  the  costs  often 
prove  cumulative.  Spokesmen  invariably  claim  improved  delivery  of  services;  proponents  expect  to  bring  the 
bureaucracy  "under  control." 

Although  the  public  administration  literature  on  organizational  arrangement  is  considerable  it  is  also 
contradictory.  Today  there  are  no  universal  principles  that  can  be  readily  applied  to  every  organization  with 
equal  success.  What  is  so  often  forgotten  in  government  reorganizations  is  that  each  department  or  agency  has 
a  life  of  its  own,  a  culture  of  its  own,  relationships  of  its  own.  Neither  do  these  facts  appear  on  organization 
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charts  nor  are  they  easily  altered.  Dean  Acheson  once  observed  that  "organization  —  or  reorganization  in 
government,  can  often  be  a  trap  for  the  unwary.  The  relationships  involved  in  the  division  of  labor  and 
responsibility  are  far  more  subtle  and  complex  than  the  little  boxes  which  the  graph  drawers  put  on  paper 
with  their  perpendicular  and  horizontal  connecting  lines."* 

A  review  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the  creation  of  HDA  suggests  that  more  attention  was  given  to 
rearranging  boxes  than  to  analyzing  how  the  various  departments  concerned  with  housing  operated  and  why 
or  how  they  related  to  one  another.  Because  the  analysis  was  relatively  cursory,  the  resulting  organization 
may  have  been  too  superficial  in  that  it  simply  grouped  several  previously  independent  departments  under  a 
broad  umbrella  and  made  little  effort  to  restructure  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  separate  agencies.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  reorganization  was  the  desire  to  break  down  inter-departmental  conflict  and  to  achieve 
•greater  coordination,  but  the  reorganization  only  provided  a  new  set  of  administrators  at  the  top  to  oversee 
and  theoretically  to  lead  while  it  left  intact  departments  that  had  long  histories  of  distinct  values,  separate 
goals  and  mutual  antagonisms. .  The  same  departments  and  the  same  resources  and  the  same  responsibilites  and 
largely  the  same  statts  were  supposed  to  act  differently  from  the  way  they  had  acted  for  years.  It  took 
remarkable  faith  to  think  that  lions  and  lambs  would  lie  down  together  simply  because  there  was  a  new 
shepherd. 

Once  the  commitment  to  reorganization  was  given,  however,  it  was  an  error  not  to  make  that 
reorganization  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  substructure  of  City  government  where  some  of  the  most 
important  decisions  are  made.  In  many  instances  departments  and  parts  of  deparments  maintained  their  old 
clientele  and  their  old  values  so  that  change  was  more  apparent  than  real.  For  example,  in  examing  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  the  Community  Service  Society  discovered 
that  reorganization  had  left  much  substantially  undisturbed: 

When  the  Department  was  created  in  1967  it  was  hoped  that  its  limited  resources  could  be  better 
utilized  through  the  placement  of  code  enforcement,  rent  control  and  treatment  programs  under 
one  commissioner.  Yet  with  few  exceptions,  the  three  offices  are  still  functioning  quite 
independently  after  five  years.** 

One  problem  reorganization  does  not  necessarily  solve  is  that  of  establishing  fundamental  priorities.  If 
the  larger  political  system  or  the  elected  representatives  remain  ambivalent  about  the  goals  to  be  pursued  in 
housing  or  anything  else,  the  administrative  system  will  reflect  that  ambivalence  and,  in  fact,  take  advantage 
of  it.  Some  departments  will  take  their  cues  from  one  source  and  others  will  look  to  different  sources.  Since 
the  bureaucracy  does  not  live  in  isolation,  it  should  not  be  a  complete  surprise  that  a  new  administrative 
structure  is  in  a  weak  position  in  trying  to  resolve  basic  issues  which  divide  the  City  and  its  elected  leaders. 
In  its  code  enforcement  study,  the  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York  noted  exactly  this  problem. 
Referring  to  the  lack  of  coordination,  the  inadequacy  of  information,  and  the  shortage  of  staff  in  code 
enforcement,  the  report  declared,  "All  these  result  directly  from  the  City's  failure  to  develop  an  overall  plan 
for  housing  conservation."  Structural  adjustments  may  help  to  make  planning  more  rational  but  they  cannot 
make  the  difficult  decisions  that  produce  plans. 

If  the  survey  that  led  to  the  creation  of  HDA  was  too  optimistic  about  the  impact  on  fundamental 
problems  by  rearranging  certain  responsibilities,  it  was  also  too  optimistic  about  the  possible  monetary 
results.  In  some  ways,  the  HDA  reorganization  followed  traditional  lines  dating  to  the  nineteen-thirties,  and 
in  the  claims  made  for  saving  money  the  reorganization  proposal  was  classic.  As  Harold  Seidman,  a  former 
Assistant  Director  for  Management  and  Organization  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
emphasized,  "The  overwhelming  weight  of  empirical  evidence  supports  the.  .  .view  that  reorganizations  do  not 
save  money."***  Clearly  this  has  been  the  experience  of  HDA.  Reorganizations  may  be  useful  for  many 
reasons,  but  saving  money  has  not  been  one  of  them. 

Of  all  the  unanticipated  consequences  in  the  creation  of  the  superagencies  the  most  important  was  the 
impact  on  the  role  of  mayoral  leadership.  Adding  a  layer  of  administrators  and  assistant  administrators 
between  the  Mayor  and  the  operating  heads  of  departments  has  had  the  effect  of  making  decision  making  a 
more  unwieldy  and  time-consuming  process.  It  also  has  had  the  effect  of  insulating  the  Mayor  from  those 


*Harold  Seidman,  Politics,  Position  and  Power,  p.  13 
**Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  Code  Enforcement  and  Housing  Maintenance  in  New  York  City,  December,  1972,  p.  69 
***Harold  Seidman,  Politics,  Position  and  Power,  p.  12 
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individuals  immediately  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  services. 

Commenting   on  President  Nixon's  plans  for  consolidating  a  number  of  cabient  positions  and  the 

agencies  under  them,  William  D.  Carey,  a  former  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  asked  a 

number  of  questions  equally  pertinent  to  New  York  City's  superagencies: 

One  is  driven  to  ask  whether  there  will  be  the  same,  more,  or  less  accountability  if  the 
reorganization  plans  go  through.  The  argument  is  that  because  functions  will  be  grouped  in  major 
purpose  departments,  accountability  will  be  greater.  I  would  like  to  think  so,  but  with  age  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  mass  conceals  responsibility  rather  than  exposes  it.  The  Administration  is 
moved  to  observe  that,  "The  number  of  agency  heads  directly  accountable  to  the  President  should 
be  reduced.  .  .to  increase  meaningful  contact  between  the  President  and  the  major  line  officials  of 
his  Administration."  This  says  that  fewer  men  will  be  accountable  for  much  more  than  they  are 
now,  and  perhaps  this  adds  up  to  accountability,  although  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  closes  a  few 
ticket  windows  and  merely  lengthens  the  queues  at  the  others.* 

When  a  department  head  reports  to  an  administrator  and  the  administrator  then  reports  to  the  Mayor, 
the  chances  have  been  improved  that  the  Mayor  will  know  less  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  City  bureaucracy 
rather  than  more.  Instead  of  getting  first  hand  the  perspectives  of  several  department  heads,  the  Mayor  gets 
the  filtered  judgment  of  an  administrator.  This  certainly  is  easier  for  the  Mayor  but  whether  it  promotes  the 
Mayor's  control  over  the  system  is  highly  debatable. 

The  less  the  Mayor  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  operating  departments  where  problems  occur  and 
conflicts  arise,  the  less  he  is  able  to  be  the  kind  of  judge  and  arbiter  he  is  elected  to  be. 

*William  D.  Carey,  "On  Being  Fed  Up  With  Government",  The  Bureaucrat,  Vol  1,  No.  1  (Spring,  1972),  p.  46. 
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ID.  THE  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HDA 


The  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  has  been  inhibited  by  structural, 
bureaucratic,  and  political  constraints  which  have  prevented  the  effective  administration  of  housing  policy  in 
the  City.  The  Administrator  has  been  isolated  from  the  component  departments  by  a  large  and  unwieldy 
central  staff  and  has  been  removed  from  the  ongoing  programs  of  the  agency.  Most  of  his  time  has  been 
devoted  to  crisis  management  and  little  has  been  spent  with  the  very  important  function  of  setting  and 
coordinating  a  unified  housing  policy. 

The  central  staff  of  HDA  has  not  assisted  but,  rather,  intensified  the  difficulties  of  managing  the  agency. 
In  effect,  the  central  staff  has  become  the  "fifth  department"  of  HDA,  and  has  taken  significant  agency 
resources  from  the  departments. 

The  central  staff  has  evolved  from  its  original  conception  of  being  a  consolidated  staff  service  and 
advisory  group  to  an  operational  unit  in  itself,  frequently  interfering  with  and  duplicating  the  work  of  the 
component  departments. 

As  a  result  of  its  closeness  to  the  Administrator,  the  central  staff  has  not  suffered  as  much  as  have  the 
departments  in  terms  of  personnel  and  budgetary  constraints. 

A  number  of  the  positions  within  the  central  offices  have  been  staffed  by  appointees  with  severely 
limited  experience  in  either  housing  development  or  housing  management,  and  the  rapid  turnover  of  agency 
personnel  at  these  levels  has  affected  continuity  of  programs. 

The  bureaucratic  "fat"  in  the  central  administration  has  apparently  been  recognized  by  the  new 
Administrator  of  HDA  who  has  taken  some  beginning  steps  in  the  consolidation  of  offices. 

****** 

The  Housing  and  Development  Administration,  as  now  structured,  consists  of  the  four  constituent 
departments  and  a  considerable  complement  in  the  central  administration.  The  central  staff  is  directly 
supervised  by  the  Administrator  of  the  agency.  There  is  also  a  Deputy  Administrator  to  assist  the 
Administrator,  and  in  addition  there  are  Assistant  Administrators  who  head  offices  within  the  central 
administration.  The  number  of  Assistant  Administrators  in  the  central  staff  has  varied  at  different  times  in 
the  agency's  history  between  six  and  eight.  Additionally,  there  are  three  other  offices  within  the  central 
administration  which  are  headed  by  Directors. 

Presumably  these  offices  are  headed  by  "Directors"  instead  of  "Assistant  Administrators"  because  the 
City  Charter  places  a  limitation  of  twenty-three  on  the  number  of  Assistant  Administrators,  Deputy 
Administrators,  Commissioners  and  Deputy  Commissioners  within  HDA.  This  limitation  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  shifts  among  the  central  administration  to  conform  to  the  Charter  so  that  the  number  of  units 
and  their  jurisdiction  have  not  remained  fixed.  In  a  real  sense,  the  growth  of  the  central  administration  as  a 
unit  constituted  a  "fifth  department"  within  the  agency,  and  this  unofficial  "department"  has  nonetheless 
acquired  privileged  status. 

At  the  agency's  inception  there  were  thirteen  employees  in  the  central  staff  who  were  earning  more  than 
$18,000  per  year.  By  June  1972,  that  number  had  increased  to  fifty-eight.  The  current  offices  within  this 
fifth  "de  partment"  are  as  follows: 

A.  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Administrator  of  the  HDA  is  called  upon  in  the  City  Charter: 

1.  to  analyze  the  needs  of  the  City  with  respect  to  the  matters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
administration,  prepare  immediate  and  long  range  programs  designed  to  meet  such  needs,  and 
establish  priorities  among  them; 

2.  to  prepare  and  transmit  the  budget  estimates  of  the  administration  as  prescribed  by  law; 

3.  to  supervise  the  execution  and  management  of  all  programs,  activities  and  expenditures  of  the 
administration;  and 

4.  to  the  extent  to  which  the  organization  of  the  administration  is  not  prescribed  by  law,  and  in 
accordance  with  such  standards  and  policies  as  may  be  established  by  the  Mayor,  to  organize  the 
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administration  into  departments,  divisions,  bureaus,  boards  or  offices  and  make  assignments  of 
powers  and  duties  among  them  and  from  time  to  time  change  such  organization  or  assignments. 

Since  the  creation  of  HDA  in  1967,  the  agency  has  had  three  Administrators  each  of  whom  has 
preceived  his  role  differently.  Administrator  Jason  Nathan,  the  first  of  the  Administrators,  began  a  process  of 
concentrating  power  within  his  central  staff.  His  attempts  were  met  with  resistance  by  the  various  department 
heads,  some  of  whom  were  holdovers  from  earlier  days  of  commissioner  independence.  In  his  struggle  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  central  staff  at  the  expense  of  the  departments,  resistance  took  place  and  many 
programs  seriously  bogged  down  as  a  result  of  these  organizational  difficulties.  The  very  difficult  job  of 
mobilizing  a  superagency  under  his  personal  control  was  never  effectively  accomplished  during  Administrator 
Nathan's  tenure. 

The  second  HDA  Administrator,  Albert  Walsh,  was  extremely  experienced  in  housing  development  and 
had  significant  experience  in  housing  maintenance  as  well.  The  primary  thrust  of  his  administration,  which 
began  in  1970,  was  to  improve  housing  production  which  had  suffered  during  the  administration  of  his 
predecessor.  Administrator  Walsh  was  also  faced  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  difficult  rent  control 
problems  and  faltering  rehabilitation  programs,  in  addition  to  emerging  major  scandals  such  as  Municipal 
Loan.  Despite  crises  in  these  areas,  his  primary  concern  during  his  tenure  remained  housing  development.  At 
the  same  time,  in  terms  of  the  role  of  the  central  staff,  Administrator  Walsh  continued,  although  at  a  slower 
pace,  the  direction  toward  centralization.  His  approach  toward  reorganization,  however,  was  not  well 
organized  and  in  many  cases  severe  dislocation  within  the  agency  took  place  as  a  result  of  slow  management 
decisions  and  improper  focus  on  the  allocation  of  responsibilities  of  the  central  staff  on  the  one  hand  and 
departments  on  the  other. 

Although  well  schooled  in  housing  policy  and  well  versed  in  the  more  than  forty  programs  under  his 
jurisdiction,  the  Administrator  was  unable  to  effect  fundamental  management  reforms.  It  would  appear  that 
while  on  the  whole  his  administration  was  characterized  by  some  significant  improvement  in  several  housing 
programs  there  were  still  many  problem  areas  existing  within  the  agency.  The  fact  that  management  problems 
became  of  primary  concern  to  the  City  government  in  some  ways  explains  the  appointment  in  November 
1972,  of  the  third  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration,  Andrew  P.  Kerr,  upon  Mr. 
Walsh's  resignation. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  limited  background  in  housing  and  his  previous  experience  in  City  government  was  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He  had  participated  in  the  creation  and  implementation  of  the  productivity 
programs  and  had  been  in  charge  of  several  of  the  Program  Management  Studies  which  had  been  done  for  the 
benefit  of  various  agencies.  Upon  appointment,  Mr.  Kerr  immediately  began  to  tighten  the  control  over  both 
his  central  staff  and  over  the  four  component  departments. 

B.  THE  OFFICE  OF  MAN  A  GEMENT  PLANNING  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  Office  of  Management  Planning  and  Analysis  is  headed  by  an  Assistant  Administrator  and  has  as  its 
main  function  program  analysis  and  the  development  of  information  systems  for  agency  programs  for  use  in 
analyzing  program  operations  and  management  control  at  the  administrator  level. 

The  Office  of  Management  Planning  and  Analysis  is  a  "think-tank"  for  the  agency.  It  is  designed  to 
develop  and  improve  programs  and  to  devise  better  methods  of  collecting  information  for  agency  decision 
makers.  It  is  staffed  by  eighteen  to  twenty-two  people  at  various  skill  levels  and  has  developed  several 
projects  for  HDA.  One  project,  the  Housing  Stock  Monitoring  System  is  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
File  on  all  buildings  in  the  City.  While  far  from  complete,  but  nevertheless  partially  operational,  particularly 
for  some  geographic  areas  of  the  City,  this  system  uses  building  records  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Code 
Enforcement  as  well  as  other  records  such  as  those  from  MBR  and  the  Emergency  Repair  Program. 
Eventually,  this  program  also  hopes  to  be  used  with  Buildings  Department  records.  The  theory  behind  this 
system  was  described  by  Administrator  Kingsley,  who  formerly  headed  this  Office: 

The  notion  of  the  Housing  Stock  Monitoring  System  is  to  work  towards  the  kind  of  thing  that 
would  allow  you  to  take  information  about  an  individual  building  if  people  are  evaluating  that 
building,  to  display  all  the  information  we  have  in-house  on  it.  .  The  idea  with  the  Housing  Stock 
Monitoring  is  to  try  to  computerize,  or  take  the  complete  files  we  have  available  and  to  make  more 
computerized  files  on  the  information  we  need  for  additional  purposes  anyway,  and  then  interface 
them  on  a  building  by  building  basis. 
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As  this  system  is  conceived,  it  draws  on  the  operational  files  which  are  used  in  the  day  to  day  workings  of  a 
program.  In  addition  to  just  providing  information,  it  is  hoped  that  the  development  of  the  Housing  Stock 
Monitoring  System  will  also  make  the  processing  side  more  efficient.  The  Housing  Stock  Monitoring  System 
will  also  aid  in  management  control  by  producing  new  types  of  management  control  reports.  This  particular 
data  collection  system,  although  an  early  HDA  priority,  still  has  limited  utility  given  the  primitive  state  of 
HDA  records. 

A  second  project  of  the  Office  of  Management  Planning  and  Analysis  has  been  the  Development 
Management  Information  System  (DMIS)  which  is  a  device  for  maintaining  information  on  the  status  and 
location  of  building  projects  in  the  HDA  construction  pipeline.  This  is  really  a  basic  and  monthly  progress 
report  on  the  buildings  under  construction.  By  measuring  delay,  and  locating  it  on  a  regular  basis,  the 
Department  of  Development  has  been  able  to  determine  where  problems  in  construction  have  occurred. 
Corrective  measures  could  then  be  applied.  The  Development  Management  Information  System  was  important 
to  the  agency  during  heavy  construction  periods.  Mr.  Kingsley  testified  that  the  Development  Management 
Information  System  helped  the  agency  to  get  a  "better  handle"  on  general  impressions  of  the  scope  of  the 
housing  pipeline  by  actually  measuring  it:  "It  was  focused  really  on  policy  evaluation.  It's  supposed  to  have 
been  a  management  tool  that  would  help  people  expedite  and  improve  the  processing  of  a  very  cumbersome 
process  by  its  very  nature." 

A  third  project,  Relocation  Retrieval  System  (RRS),  provides  a  data  base  from  information  on  site 
occupancy  record  cards  relative  to  income,  size  of  household  and  eligibility  for  public  housing  of  persons 
being  relocated  from  public  improvement  sites  in  the  City.  This  information  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  policy 
planning  by  the  Departments  of  Relocation  and  Development.  This  project  has  identified  problem  relocatees 
—  such  as  large  families  and  welfare  clients  —  although  the  problem  relocatees  have  long  been  identified  by 
relocation  experts. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Office  of  Management  Planning  and  Analysis  is  on  providing  information,  not  to 
the  public,  but  for  internal  uses,  especially  to  program  managers  for  use  in  internal  evaluations  of  their 
program  effectiveness. 

According  to  Administrator  Kingsley: 

There  was  really  a  shift  in  emphasis  at  least  since  the  time  I've  been  at  HDA.  I  think  before  that 
time  there  was  an  emphasis  on  issuing  more  reports  to  the  public  that  were  more  along  the  line  of, 
let's  say  more  graphics  and  more  simple  explanations  of  what  was  going  on,  and  some  of  those 
have  dropped  by  the  wayside.  My  own  personal  judgment  is  that  those  really  weren't  critical  and 
useful  and  important  to  program  managers.  They  were  contributions,  but  they  weren't  the  things 
that  were  needed  most. 

In  a  real  sense  the  work  of  the  planning  unit  has  not  been  fully  developed.  The  Office  of  Management 
Planning  and  Analysis  faced  early  problems  in  the  history  of  HDA.  The  importance  of  the  office  was  not  fully 
appreciated  by  previous  Administrators,  and  the  quality  of  leadership  in  the  office  was  not  even.  For 
extended  periods  of  time,  the  office  was  largely  ineffective  within  HDA.  The  recent  move  of  Assistant 
Administrator  Kingsley  from  the  Office  of  Management  Planning  and  Analysis  to  Administrative  Services,  a 
much  larger  unit  with  operating  responsibilities,  indicates  that  the  planner  is  more  fully  appreciated  by  the 
new  Administrator. 

The  functions  of  the  program  budget  which  were  formerly  located  in  the  Office  of  Management 
Planning  and  Analysis,  have  been  moved  in  the  HDA  reorganization  of  December  1972  to  the  now  combined 
Office  of  Fiscal  and  Administrative  Services.  While  this  new  location  for  the  Office  of  the  Budget  may  be  to 
a  more  appropriate  unit  within  the  agency,  it  would  appear  that  the  decision  to  move  it  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  keep  it  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Kingsley.  But  the  basic  reason  for  the 
development  of  these  systems  was  described  by  Mr.  Kingsley: 

They  are  not  designed  just  for  policy  making  purposes.  We  really  try  to  use  the  same  information 
base.  .  .first  to  try  to  meet  operational  needs.  The  second  use  is  the  kind  of  day  to  day 
management  in  the  sense  that  lists  might  be  generated  from  these  systems  for  use  by  operational 
personnel.  .  .[The  System]  is  a  defined  way  of  presenting  information  and  reports,  part  of  which  is 
computerized.  And  some  of  our  information  on  where  individual  buildings  stand  and  the  pipeline 
and  what  the  problems  are  with  those  buildings  is  not  computerized. 
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C.  THE  OFFICE  OF  FISCAL  AND  ADMINISTRA  TIVE  SER  VICES 

The  Office  of  Fiscal  and  Administrative  Services  which  is  now  headed  by  G.  Thomas  Kingsley,  combined 
the  Office  of  Administrative  Services  which  was  headed  by  an  Assistant  Administrator,  with  the  Office 
formerly  headed  by  the  Director  of  Fiscal  Affairs  in  December  1972.  This  joint  operation  is  responsible  for 
personnel,  budget  and  other  related  functions  of  the  central  administration  and  its  departments. 

There  are  four  main  functions  of  this  superagency  office.  The  first  is  the  planning  and  administration  of 
the  budget.  Ideally,  there  should  be  some  attempt  to  introduce  a  planning  thrust  to  budget  formulation. 
There  should  also  be  a  system  for  evaluation  where  data  on  budget  allocation  can  be  collected  and  reviewed 
on  an  agency-wide  basis.  Attempts  to  do  this  within  HDA  have  been  highly  preliminary.  There  have  been  few 
changes  introduced  during  HDA's  tenure,  and  techniques  of  planning  in  the  budgetary  process  have  been,  by 
the  testimony  of  HDA  officials,  minimal. 

Second,  this  office  handles  HDA's  finances  and  controls,  including  the  authorization  for  the  payment  of 
bills  and  general  accounting  for  the  agency.  According  to  Mr.  Kinsley,  this  is  an  "amalgam"  of  functions 
from  various  offices  such  as  Fiscal  Affairs,  the  Accounting  Division  of  Administrative  Services,  as  well  as 
some  other  related  fiscal  functions.  The  final  shape  of  this  division  is  still  undetermined.  As  Mr.  Kingsley 
explained: 

...pieces  of  it  used  to  exist  and  we  are  in  the  process  now  of  carefully  considering  how  to 
restructure  it  internally  and  what  functions  that  may  not  have  been  there  before  and  need  to  be 
there  now.  .  .it's  a  developing  function. 

Third,  personnel  services  are  handled  here,  from  the  processing  of  applications  to  the  assignment  of 
personnel  among  the  units  of  HDA.  Labor  relations  and  training  have  recently  been  moved  to  this  office.  The 
inclusion  of  these  functions  in  the  same  office  as  the  personnel  function  is,  according  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  a 
"major  organization  change."  HDA's  personnel  units  have  been  significantly  deficient.  The  widespread 
replacement  of  key  employees  in  their  personnel  units  by  the  incoming  Administration  supports  this 
conclusion.  In  addition  to  the  hiring  indiscretions  that  occurred  here  with  regard  to  the  use  of  Federal 
Emergency  Employment  Act  funds,  the  personnel  offices  have  housed  a  good  number  of  the  more  blatantly 
political  appointees  of  the  agency.  Testimony  before  this  Commission  by  employees  in  these  offices  indicated 
considerable  shortcomings,  in  terms  of  qualifications,  of  allegedly  policy  making  employees  in  HDA's 
personnel  office. 

The  fourth  function  is  general  services  to  the  agency  such  as  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  housekeeping, 
utilities,  transportation,  mail  and  telephones.  To  carry  out  these  four  functions,  the  Office  of  Fiscal  and 
Administrative  Services  relies  upon  a  staff  of  260. 

The  budget  process  in  HDA  begins  in  November  of  each  year  with  the  production  of  computer  runs  on 
the  current  year's  budgeted  items.  The  budget  staff  then  requests  the  departments  to  submit  a  statement  of 
the  budget  outlook  for  the  department  outlining  their  needs  for  the  coming  year.  However,  prior  to 
submitting  this,  Commissioners  and  Deputy  Commissioners  have  been  advised  as  to  what  considerations  will 
be  given  priority  in  the  coming  year.  According  to  Mr.  Kingsley: 

All  of  the  Commissioners  would  have  had  discussions  with  the  Administrator,  and  would  have  had 
a  sense  of  his  policy  stands  on  various  issues  as  they  went  down  individual  items  during  the  year. 
So  they  built  from  that  in  making  their  requests.  There  were  certain  limits  that  they  could  go 
within.  .  .other  issues  would  probably  be  raised  at  the  time  of  the  budget  review  itself,  but  they 
had  the  opportunity  at  that  time  to  make  their  requests,  they  came  into  it  with  a  knowledge  of 
certain  guidelines  that  the  Administrator  had  given  them  through  a  whole  variety  of  prior  meetings. 
And  then  there  would  be  some  adjustments  that  the  Administrator  would  then  make  based  on  the 
new  things  that  he  hadn't  seen  before,  and  then  again  it  would  be  the  technical  job  of  producing 
the  budget  in  conformity  with  those  principles. 

Thus,  when  departmental  requests  are  received  by  the  superagency,  they  already  reflect  the  constraints 
being  placed  on  the  department  by  the  superagency,  and  to  that  extent  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
departmental  priorities.  Mr.  Kingsley  continued: 

This  then  does  get  reviewed  by  the  Administrator.  I  think  in  the  past  the  process  of  that  review 
and  the  kind  of  supporting  information  that  is  presented  in  that  review  could  have  been  and  should 
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now  be  important,  but  that  basic  framework  and  process  takes  place.  The  Administrator  then 
reviews  and  signs  off  one  way  or  another,  then  the  budget  shop  takes  over  again  on  the  level  of 
commitments  made  in  presenting  that  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  then  there  is  a  process 
where  negotiation  takes  place. 

Mr.  Kingsley  testified  further  that  the  role  of  the  central  staff  of  HDA  in  budget  making  is  to  assist  the 
Administrator  in  evaluating  the  budget  requests  as  they  come  from  the  departments,  mainly  by  providing 
additional  information  and  analyzing  the  implications  of  a  particular  request.  Mr.  Kingsley  felt  that  this  role 
differed  from  the  type  of  evaluation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  that  it  allowed  the  HDA  budget 
to  come  before  the  budget  examiner  in  a  manner  which  already  reflected  a  programmatic  focus,  as  well  as 
agency  priorities  which  the  budget  examiner  is  unable  to  supply. 

Something  did  happen  because  of  the  superagency.  There  were  times  at  which  you  collected 
requests  and  there  have  been  trade  off  decisions  made.  If  I  am  not  pleased  enough  because  there 
wasn't  enough  explicit  background  material  and  supporting  evaluation,  the  fact  that  it  did  go 
through  an  Administrator  with  a  staff  there  to  provide  some  counseling  advice  to  them,  I  couldn't 
say  that  didn't  make  a  difference. 

Testimony  before  the  Commission  has  indicated  that  the  key  component  within  the  budgetary  process  — 
and  frequently  the  only  real  component  —  is  the  level  of  the  previous  budget.  This  results  in  incremental 
budget-making.  Present  HDA  officials  have  testified  as  to  the  highly  inadequate  development  of  a  budgetary 
system  which  can  measure  and  respond  to  actual  needs  of  HDA. 

Thus,  the  departments  are  often  "told"  what  budget  changes  will  occur,  and  the  basis  for  this  "telling" 
is  the  previous  year's  budget,  and  the  general  constraints  applied  to  that  budget.  Recently,  HDA  has  begun 
developing  a  system  called  Computer  Automated  Budgeting  (CAB).  Mr.  Kingsley  described  the  system. 

This  is  a  computer  automated  budget  system  which  tries  to  look  at  people  by  centers  of 
responsibility,  where  they  actually  work  and  this  is  going  to  shed  a  lot  more  light  on  this  than  the 
old  expense  budget  formulation. 

Part  of  the  anticipated  budget  reform  will  be  a  quarterly  review  of  status  by  Commissioners  and  Deputy 
Commissioners  which  will  include  a  general  statement  of  direction  for  their  office.  At  present,  according  to 
Administrator  Kingsley,  the  quality  and,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  regular  reporting  has  depended  for  the  most 
part  on  the  individual  Deputy  Commissioner.  Given  the  high  turnover  of  personnel  at  this  level  of  the  agency 
continuity  has  suffered  through  the  absence  of  regular  reports  in  many  cases.  Unfortunately  for  HDA,  the  use 
of  real  planners  at  operational  levels  of  the  agency  has  only  now  begun. 

But  the  history  of  HDA's  budgetary  process  would  seem  to  be  one  where  Commissioners  and  Deputy 
Commissioners  with  only  a  brief  tenure  make  requests  within  an  already  defined  framework  of  agency 
priorities  on  an  incremental  basis  rather  than  an  evaluative  one.  These  requests  are  then  weighed  against  each 
other  by  an  Administrator  with  the  advice  of  a  central  staff,  both  of  whom  are  removed  from  operational 
responsibility  and  perception  of  the  programs.  Then  the  superagency  budget  must  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the 
even  further  removed  Bureau  of  the  Budget  where  it  must  take  its  place  with  other  vital  City  services  in  the 
establishment  of  priorities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  mechanical  steps  in  HDA  budget-making  require  change.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  the 
incremental  system  has  not  provided  a  true  and  fair  evaluation  of  departmental  budget  requests  since  the 
managers  closest  to  a  program  have  no  opportunity  to  make  a  forceful  case  for  their  budget. 

D.  The  Office  of  General  Counsel 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel,  headed  by  Edgar  Lampert,  and  formerly  by  Assistant  Administrator 
Shirley  Siegel,  is  responsible  for  the  legal  and  legislative  matters  of  the  administration,  its  departments  and 
offices.  Mrs.  Siegel  held  the  position  from  the  creation  of  HDA  until  December  1972  and  was  one  of  the 
longest  tenured  members  of  the  central  staff. 

Legal  services  have  been  divided  in  two  directions:  department  and  agency.  Most  attorneys  have  been 
assigned  to  departments  within  HDA.  They  have  served  these  departments  actually  as  members  of  the 
Commissioners'  staffs.  They  served  the  department  almost  exclusively  in  a  variety  of  functions  ranging  from 
the  preparation  of  amendments  to  the  Building  Code  to  hearing  cases  for  rent  reductions.  Another  smaller 
cadre  of  attorneys  serves  the  agency  itself,  although  they  also  become  involved  from  time  to  time  with 
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departmental  matters. 

According  to  Mrs.  Siegel,  in  a  memorandum  submitted  to  this  Commission,  the  Counsels  to  the 
predecessor  agencies  retained  their  titles  under  HDA  and  served  as  counsels  to  the  department  which  assumed 
those  functions.  As  for  the  total  legal  staff,  Mrs.  Siegel  writes: 

To  the  extent  that  location  of  their  client  activities  permitted,  the  lawyers  on  staff  with  the  various 
predecessor  agencies  were  physically  moved  into  the  same  part  of  the  premises  in  the  central  office 
so  as  to  be  able  to  work  together  with  their  colleagues. 

However,  Mrs.  Siegel  points  out  that  the  legal  staff  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  was  not  physically 
consolidated,  although  it  became  as  much  a  part  of  the  centralized  legal  staff  as  did  the  remainder  of  the 
lawyers,  and  in  fact  held  periodic  meetings  with  the  entire  staff. 

Such  meetings  provided  an  opportunity  for  all  members  of  the  Legal  Affairs  Division  to  have  a 
visual  impression  of  the  consolidated  division  consisting  of  approximately  one  hundred  attorneys 
when  HDA  was  first  organized  (reduced  at  the  time  of  my  departure  in  the  fall  of  1972  to  almost 
sixty). 

While  the  above  statement  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  total  reduction  is  the  budgeted  legal  staff  has 
been  achieved  by  the  superagency's  consolidation,  this  is  not  the  case.  An  examination  of  the  supporting 
schedules  for  the  1971-72  budget  (as  modified)  shows  that  there  are  seventy-three  budgeted  positions  for 
lawyers  in  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  alone  and  an  additional  forty-seven  budgeted,  positions  in  the  remaining 
departments.  This  brings  the  total  to  120  budgeted  positions,  although  because  of  atttrition  and  the  hiring 
freeze  roughly  half  of  these  positions  are  filled. 

TABLE  4 

Lines  Appropriated  for  Attorneys 
Budget  as  Modified  1971-1972 


I  Executive  Management  Total   44 

—  Assistant  to  Deputy  General  Counsel 

(Relocation  &  Management  Services)  1 

—  Legal  Affairs  37 

—  Deputy  HDA  General  Counsel  (Buildings)  1 

—  Deputy  HDA  General  Counsel  1 

—  Counsel  Office  of  Rent  Control  1 

—  Assistant  Administrator  Legal  Affairs  1 

—  Deputy  General  Counsel  2 

(HDA  —  Rent  &  Housing  Maintenance) 

II  Development  Total   1 

—  Community  Development  1 

—  Housing  &  Facilities  Production 

—  Housing  Sponsorship 

—  Rehabilitation 

III  Rent  &  Housing  Maintenance  Total   75 

—  Office  of  Special  Improvements  2 

—  Code  Enforcement 

—  Office  of  Rent  Control  73 

IV  Relocation  &  Management  Services  Total    0 

—  Relocation  Services 

—  Management  Services 

V  Buildings  Total   _0 

TOTAL  HDA  120 


Source:  Executive  Budget  for  1972-73  -  Supporting  Schedules 
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Testimony  from  Daniel  Joy,  former  Counsel  to  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  and  now  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Rent  Control,  indicates  that  although  he  is  budgeted  for  many  more  positions  than  he  has 
filled,  the  situation  in  the  Office  of  Rent  Control,  where  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  budgeted  lines  are 
filled,  is  largely  the  result  of  a  high  level  of  attrition. 

...my  table  of  organization  calls  for  about  sixty-three  lawyers.  I'm  down  to.  .  .  .1  have  fourteen  in 
my  Protest  Unit,  eleven  in  my  Litigation  Unit,  and  nine  in  my  Enforcement  Unit,  and  one  in 
Central  Eviction,  and  that's  my  total  complement  of  lawyers. 


Mrs.  Siegel  indicates  that  the  HDA  legal  staff,  even  where  assigned  primarily  to  one  department,  are 
actually  responsible  to  the  Office  of  Legal  Affairs.  Requests  for  services  are  channeled  through  this  office  as 
are  new  appointments,  promotions,  merit  increases,  etc.  As  to  division  of  responsibility,  Mrs.  Siegel  writes: 


While  day  to  day  law  business  arising  out  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  various  operating  divisions  was 
directed  to  and  handled  by  the  Deputy  General  Counsel  and  his  staff,  as  stated  above,  there  were 
certain  areas  which  came  either  directly  or  through  the  deputy  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
General  Counsel. 


Those  areas  include  matters  of  concern  to  more  than  one  HDA  department,  matters  having  "more  than 
routine  significance,"  disciplinary  trials,  legislative  investigations,  preparation  of  some  contracts,  administrative 
hearings,  and  the  preparation  or  the  agency's  legislative  program.  The  Office  of  Rent  Control  handled  its  own 
cases,  and  Corporation  Counsel  the  remainder  of  the  agency's  litigation.  The  HDA  legal  staff,  except  for  Rent 
Contol  handles  no  litigation  and  merely  serves  as  a  liaison  to  Corporation  Counsel. 

E.  THE  OFFICE  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICY 

The  Office  of  Programs  and  Policy,  which  is  headed  by  Assistant  Administrator  Neil  Hardy,  "programs 
and  allocates  City  funds  and  other  resources  among  the  various  programs  of  the  Administration."  This  office 
is  another  "think-tank"  office  of  the  central  staff.  Unlike  the  Office  of  Management  Planning  which  uses  data 
collection  and  information  systems  to  build  a  better  management  system  within  the  agency,  Programs  and 
Policy  is  concerned  with  building  a  better  system  in  terms  of  housing  policy.  Thus,  the  Assistant 
Administrator  is  concerned  with  evaluating  various  programs  and  would  be  concerned  with  the  long  range 
impact  of  these  programs  on  City  housing  policy. 

Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  been  with  the  housing  agency  since  its  inception,  is  involved  in  presenting 
alternative  housing  strategies  to  the  Administrator  so  that  intelligent  policy  decisions  can  be  forthcoming. 
This  office  is  virtually  indispensable  to  a  housing  administrator  with  a  limited  background  in  housing  and,  in 
fact,  during  periods  when  the  Administrator's  position  at  HDA  was  vacant,  Assistant  Administrator  Hardy 
served  as  acting  Administrator  of  the  agency.  In  terms  of  staff  size,  the  Office  of  Programs  and  Policy 
remains  a  relatively  small  adjunct  to  the  central  staff. 

F.  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

The  Inspector  General's  Office  within  HDA  is  responsible  for  internal  investigations  and  security  for  the 
superagency.  In  addition  to  its  monitoring  the  activities  of  HDA  employees,  the  Office  also  handles 
complaints  from  the  public  regarding  illicit  activities  of  landlords  or  real  estate  operators.  Besides  being  the 
agency's  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Investigation,  it  also  maintains  a  check  on  contractors  and  firms 
working  in  City  assisted  housing.  The  Inspector  General's  Office  is  budgeted  for  thirty  positions,  although  it 
employs  about  half  that  number. 

In  testimony  before  the  State  Study  Commission,  Maurice  Sieradzki,  former  Inspector  General,  described 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  follows: 
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It  entails  conducting  investigations  involving  allegations  of  corruption  against  New  York  City 
employees,  and  companies  doing  business  with  the  City.  It  entails  directing  and  supervising 
investigations  conducted  by  various  examining  attorneys  who  would  be  assigned  to  my  supervision. 
It  entails  conducting  hearings,  it  entails  drafting  legislation  for  the  Department  of  Investigation, 
legislation  that  the  Department  is  interested  in  —  it  entails  issuing  position  papers  by  the 
Department  of  Investigation  regarding  pending  legislation  before  the.  .  .State  Legislature,  and 
perhaps  the  City  CouncU. 

The  Inspector  General's  Office  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  oversees  the  Departments  of 
Development  and  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  and  according  to  Mr.  Sieradzki,  "seeing  that  HDA 
employees  in  these  two  departments  are  conducting  themselves  properly."  The  second  section  insures  that 
"the  Inspectors  in  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  and  the  Department  of  Buildings 
are  carrying  out  their  activities  properly." 

According  to  the  1971  Annual  Report  of  HDA,  the  Inspector  General's  office  handled  nearly  3,000 
cases  in  1971.  Half  of  these  cases  fell  evenly  into  categories  or  "compliance  obtained"  and  "no  enforcement 
warranted";  495  were  referred  to  other  departments  in  HDA,  and  426  became  the  subject  of  joint 
investigations  with  the  Department  of  Investigation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  agency,  which  deals  with  millions  of  dollars  of  government  funds,  requires 
significant  controls  to  protect  the  public.  Some  control  devices  have  existed,  at  least  on  paper.  In  1968,  for 
example,  HDA  employees  were  required  to  fill  out  forms  to  determine  if  a  conflict  of  interest  could  exist 
between  their  duties  at  HDA  and  other  outside  involvements.  Many  employees  refused  to  file  the  forms,  and 
compliance  was  not  obtained  until  the  courts  sustained  the  legality  of  the  inquiry.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1972  and  the  full  number  of  forms  have  yet  to  be  obtained.  According  to  Mr.  Sieradzki,  approximately  3,800 
of  HDA's  5,000  employees  have  filled  out  forms  which  indicate  that  they  had  no  business  which  would 
involve  them  in  a  conflict  of  interest  situation.  He  has  indicated  to  the  Commission  that  the  forms  have  not 
been  verified  at  all.  He  said: 

I  have  not  made  any  attempts  to  verify  those  3700,  or  3800,  or  3900  that  indicated  "no"  in  all.  I 
think  that  would  require  a  separate  staff  of  more  than  sixteen. 

Instead,  the  Inspector  General's  office  concentrated  on  reviewing  the  applications  of  those  who  qualified 
their  answers  by  indicating  that  a  potential  conflict  of  interest  existed. 

After  the  initial  order  to  fill  out  these  forms  in  1968,  approximately  1,000  employees  did  comply.  In 
the  four  years  between  the  arrival  of  the  remaining  2,800  forms,  however,  no  attempt  was  made  to  check 
even  the  1,000  which  were  on  file. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Inspector  General's  staff  has  been  noted  on  more  than  one  occasion 
throughout  HDA's  history.  Wholesale  corruption  by  building  inspectors  went  undetected  by  the  agency  for 
many  years  but  this  is  only  the  most  extreme  example  of  ineffectiveness. 

The  tenure  of  Inspectors  General  has  also  been  shortlived,  the  average  term  of  service  being  eleven 
months.  Furthermore,  some  Inspectors  General,  like  Joseph  Sargis  and  Edward  Davis,  were  frustrated  by  the 
agency's  failure  to  respond  to  cases  of  widespread  corruption  —  such  as  in  Municipal  Loan  —  which  were 
brought  to  the  Administrator's  personal  attention  only  to  be  hidden  by  the  superagency. 

Regarding  corruption,  HDA  has  said: 

Because  of  the  nature  of  its  work  HDA  is  especially  vulnerable.  HDA  personnel  inspect  for 
violations  of  the  Building  Code,  they  examine  and  approve  plans  for  new  and  rehabilitated 
buildings;  they  inspect  work  in  progress;  they  check  to  see  that  no  rules  and  laws  have  been 
violated  in  completed  structures.  Although  the  vast  majority  are  dedicated,  honest  employees,  it 
would  be  a  naive  agency  that  did  not  prepare  itself  for  the  possibility  of  corruption  and  for  quick 
action  against  those  engaged  in  it.* 

*HDA,  First  Five  Years,  1972. 
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G.  THE  OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  Community  Affairs  is  supervised  by  an  Assistant  Administrator.  At  present,  and  for  the 
past  three  years,  the  Office  has  been  in  a  state  of  organizational  flux  with  no  permanent  Assistant 
Administrator  appointed.  This  position  appears  to  have  been  completely  vacant  for  about  two  years  until 
May  1971,  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kempton  became  acting  Assistant  Administrator.  In  private  testimony  before 
the  Commission,  however,  Mrs.  Kempton,  who  has  served  in  the  capacity  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Community  Affairs  since  the  formation  of  HDA,  stated  that  she  has  carried  out  the  duties  of  an  Assistant 
Administrator  without  assuming  the  title.  She  still  regards  herself  as  Director,  the  job  for  which  she  is  paid, 
and  considers  her  superior's  job,  that  of  Assistant  Administrator,  as  vacant.  She  stated  that  she  knew  of  no 
plans  for  either  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Assistant  Administrator  or  the  formal  reduction  of  the 
Office  to  a  Director's  level. 

The  problems  with  the  organization  of  the  Office  appears  to  be  due  largely  to  the  undefined  nature  of 
its  duties.  Initially  the  Office  was  assigned  various  tasks,  loosely  structured  around  two  areas:  working  with 
community  groups  and  liaison  with  other  governmental  bodies  such  as  the  Board  of  Estimate.  Since  that 
time,  the  liaison  work  has  been  largely  removed  from  this  office,  leaving  it  with  its  various  community  group 
functions.  As  explained  by  Mrs.  Kempton,  the  loss  of  an  Assistant  Administrator  and  the  removal  of  the 
liaison  function  coincided. 

Mr.  [Charles]  Rodriquez  [former  Assistant  Administrator]  had  always  carried  the  responsibility  for 
a  liaison  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  City  Planning  Commission.  It  was  one  of  his  chief 
roles  as  Assistant  Administrator.  That  function  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Development, 
so  that  I'm  not  performing  that  function  which  was  originally  in  the  Assistant  Administrator 
function,  but  I'm  carrying  the  rest  of  it.  .  .Well,  her  [Beatrice  Shainswit,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
a  brief  period  following  Mr.  Rodriquez]  basic  responsibility  when  she  came  in  was  that  liaison  with 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  City  Council.  .  . 

Maintaining  the  vacancy  of  the  Assistant  Administrator's  position  is  understandable  since  its  main  task 
has  been  transferred.  At  the  same  time,  the  earlier  rationale  for  placing  government  liaison  and  community 
functions  in  the  same  office  could  not  be  tied  to  the  office  itself.  This  is  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  liaison  functions  seem  to  fit  more  appropriately  in  the  Office  of  Government  Liaison.  In  fact,  the 
division  of  responsibility  was  most  probably  due  to  the  talents  of  former  Assistant  Administrator  Charles 
Rodriquez,  a  long  term  City  official. 

The  Office's  work  in  the  area  of  community  relations  appears  to  be  of  a  rather  unstructured  nature, 
with  certain  set  responsibilities  plus  such  other  duties  in  the  area  of  community  relations  as  might  be  assigned 
to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the  Administrator.  The  one  function  that  receives  by  far  the  most  attention  in 
HDA  reports  is  the  responsibility  of  this  office  for  staffing  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee.  This  committee, 
consisting  of  thirty-three  to  thirty-five  "prominent  citizens",  many  of  whom  represent  private  organizations 
which  have  an  interest  in  the  City's  housing  program  and  policy,  has  an  advisory  function  that  has  remained 
basically  the  same  throughout  the  life  of  HDA.  According  to  the  1968  Annual  Report  of  HDA: 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  meets  once  a  month  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Development  Administration.  The  HDA  and  this  group  of  about  thirty-five  prominent  citizens  have 
an  identical  concern:  the  methods  by  which  housing  production  and  maintenance  can  be  improved 
by  the  City.  .  .In  advising  the  Administrator  on  housing  policy,  the  committee's  position  is  private  in 
the  sense  that  it  sees  many  problems  in  a  completely  different  light  than  does  the  government.  The 
private  view  as  it  is  expounded  by  lawyers,  planners,  architects,  investors,  members  of  the 
minorities,  real  estate  professionals  and  members  of  civic  groups  is  enormously  valuable  to  the 
Administrator. 

The  1971  Annual  Report  also  discusses  this  committee: 

The  Office  also  supplies  direct  staff  services  to  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  which  meets 
monthly  with  the  Administrator  to  discuss  and  advise  on  policy  questions.  The  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  is  a  thirty-three  member  group  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  which  brings  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  housing  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  City  affairs. 
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Mrs.  Kempton  described  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  in  more  detail.  The  one  activity  especially  stressed 
is  its  role  in  the  preparation  of  the  citizen  participation  part  of  HDA's  Workable  Program,  which  is  submitted 
every  two  years  to  the  Federal  Government's  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  As 
explained  by  Mrs.  Kempton: 

...one  of  the  major  assignments  that  the  Administrator  has  given  them  is  responsibility  for  providing 
the  citizen  involvement  avenue  in  respect  to  the  Workable  Program.  We  had  previously,  in  respect 
to  Workable  Programs,  considered  that  we  were  adequately  involving  citizens  because  they're 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  program  and  had  not  worked  out  any  system  for  substantial 
involvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  document  and  the  implementation.  HUD  asked  that  they  be 
drawn  in,  and  the  Administrator  then  asked  the  Advisory  Committee  to  pass  on  responsibility  for 
providing  this  mechanism  and  operating  it.  So  that  one  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  is  the  Workable  Program  Committee.  .  .in  the  first  instance,  analyzing  an  interim  report, 
and  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  their  report  on  our  draft  submission  to  HUD,  after  having 
held,  in  each  case,  a  Public  Hearing,  and  having  brought  the  community  into  discussion  with  them 
about  the  various  aspects  of  the  report. 

According  to  Mrs.  Kempton,  the  Citizens  Committee  or  its  ad  hoc  sub-committees,  have  commented  to 
the  Administration  about  problems  such  as  Mitchell-Lama  mortgage  deficiencies,  the  use  of  "in-rem" 
buildings  for  emergency  relocation  and  better  methods  of  explaining  rent  regulations  to  tenants.  It  has  not 
concerned  itself  with  the  general  question  of  the  administrative  capacity  of  HDA  as  a  superagnecy.  It  has  had 
no  liaison  with  other  citizen  advisory  groups  within  specific  departments  of  HDA,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance's  Real  Estate  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  now  defunct  Tenants  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  Buildings'  Technical  Advisory  Committee. 

Besides  providing  the  staffing  for  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  the  Office's  main  tasks  center 
around  assisting  HDA  departments  with  in-service  training  for  central  and  field  staff  working  in  community 
organizations  and  for  interns  in  the  Career  Development  Program.  The  Office  of  Community  Affairs  also 
represents  HDA  in  the  Council  Against  Poverty  and  maintains  liaison  with  other  City-wide  or  community 
groups  concerned  with  housing  and  the  operation  of  HDA. 

Although  Mrs.  Kempton  indicated  the  Office  had  significant  concerns  the  extent  of  activity  would  seem 
to  be  quite  limited,  given  the  level  of  staffing.  According  to  Mrs.  Kempton,  the  Office  has  only  six 
professionals.  As  such,  and  given  its  scope  of  operations,  it  appears  much  too  limited  to  justify  supervision  by 
an  Assistant  Administrator. 

The  Office  of  Community  Affairs  appears  to  be  one  with  shrinking  duties  and  correspondingly  less 
personnel.  Further,  a  major  problem  would  appear  to  be  its  lack  of  an  institutional  base  with  only  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  as  a  continuing  operation.  Most  of  its  other  activities  depend  upon  other 
departments  giving  the  Office  ad  hoc  duties  with  comparatively  little  overall  plan  or  purpose. 

H.  THE  OFFICE  OF  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

This  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  is  another  office  in  the  central  staff  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Administrator.  In  the  history  of  the  Office  there  have  been  two  Assistant  Administrators,  Dr.  Frank  Home, 
who  served  from  HDA's  inception  until  October,  1970,  and  Mrs.  Laila  Long,  who  has  headed  the  Office  from 
October,  1970.  Mrs.  Long  had  been  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Equal  Opportunity  at  HDA's  creation 
and  served  in  that  role  under  Dr.  Home. 

Mrs.  Long,  in  testimony  before  the  State  Study  Commission  described  the  objectives  and  functions  of 
her  office  as  follows: 

We  have  a  broad  general  mandate,  which  is  to  develop  policies,  in  all  the  programs  in  the  Agency 
that  will  insure  full  opportunity  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  City.  We  have  a  secondary  responsibility 
for  developing  procedures  to  insure  that  these  policies  are  properly  implemented,  and  to  review, 
evaluate,  and  change,  when  necessary. 

While  focusing  primarily  on  the  problems  of  minority  ethnic  groups,  Mrs.  Long  indicated  that  she 
prefers  to  see  her  Office  as  one  aiming  to  help  any  citizen  or  group  which  is  seen  as  disadvantaged  in  its 
relationship  with  any  HDA  program.  The  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  has  developed  programs  in  specific 
areas. 
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One  of  its  major  concerns  is  in  minority  family  occupancy  in  housing  built  and/or  managed  by  HDA,  a 
large  percentage  of  which  is  City-financed  Mitchell-Lama  projects.  It  is  City  policy  to  maintain  what  is 
referred  to  as  a  "desirable"  ethnic  mix  in  HDA  projects.  In  such  efforts,  HDA  has  had  to  contend  with  the 
problem  of  buildings  beginning  as  racially  mixed  and  then  becoming  segregated,  an  outcome  that  HDA  wants 
to  avoid. 

In  trying  to  deal  with  this  problem,  however,  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  comes  up  against  City 
regulations  regarding  civil  liberties  and  individual  rights.  The  conflict  is  shown  plainly  in  City  regulations  for 
Mitchell-Lama  housing  which  require  a  project  sponsor  to: 

Submit  to  HDA  all  applications  and/or  waiting  lists  for  the  project,  together  with  a  separate  form 
indicating  their  ethnic  breakdown.  .  . 

At  the  same  time  no  applicant  shall  be  requested,  directly  or  indirectly  to  answer  any  question  in 
reference  to  his  racial  or  ethnic  origin,  nor  is  any  reference  to  race  or  ethnic  origin  to  be  included 
in  the  application  or  any  form  supplied  or  executed  by  applicant. 

To  meet  both  of  these  requirements  simultaneously  is  indeed  difficult.  The  Office  relies  heavily  upon 
the  management  and  real  estate  agent's  determination  (of  the  applicant's  ethnic  background)  based  on  visual 
screening  or  some  other  method.  To  verify  the  accuracy  of  this  information,  the  Office  takes  a  number  of 
steps.  According  to  Mrs.  Long: 

We  have  ways  of  telling  [the  ethnic  background  of  applicants]  by  way  of  addresses,  names  are 
sometimes  an  indication,  work  experience  may  sometimes  be  an  indication.  We  also  do  visual  spot 
checks  of  projects  that  are  in  the  process  of  being  occupied,  we  do  spot  checks  at  the  various 
management  offices  to  actually  see  who  is  being  interviewed.  .  .The  only  purpose  in  the  information 
is  to  monitor  trends  once  the  project  has  actually  been  occupied. 

Once  a  trend  toward  segregation  has  been  discovered,  the  Office  has  developed  several  approaches: 

Where  we  find  this  is  happening  we  review  the  waiting  lists.  Let's  say  the  waiting  lists  are 
predominantly  non-white,  which  is  an  indication.  We  will  then  begin  to  recruit  from  this  waiting 
list,  people  for  other  projects  which  have  insufficient  minority  representation.  .  .And  if  they're 
interested,  instead  of  waiting  X  number  of  years  for  a  vacancy  in  this  particular  project,  we  offer 
them  one  which  is  more  immediate.  And  they  usually  accept  it  because  people  on  waiting  lists  are 
looking  for  housing.  When  you're  talking  about  human  relations,  you  know,  you  can't  mandate 
anything.  It  isn't  a  question  of  having  the  authority  to  do  it.  It's  a  question  of  having  the  skill,  the 
knowledge,  the  contact,  the  ability  to  pursuade  people,  using  whatever  gimmick  you  can  come  up 
with  to  do  certain  kinds  of  things  to  change  a  trend. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  this  is  a  difficult  task  which  is  made  much  more  difficult  by  the 
mandated  barriers  which  prevent  obtaining  accurate  information. 

Another  area  of  major  concern  to  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  is  the  hiring  of  minority  personnel 
by  contractors  working  on  City  projects  and  increasing  the  number  of  construction  and  demolition 
contracts  that  go  to  minority  contractors.  One  of  the  accomplishments  stressed  by  HDA  in  its  five  year 
report  is  the  signing  of  contracts  with  major  building  firms  under  a  voluntary  plan  with  contractors  to 
increase  minority  employment.  Contracts  signed  under  this  so-called  "New  York  Plan"  have  been  used  to 
meet  Federal  minority  group  hiring  guidelines. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Office  from  the  time  Mrs.  Long  became  Assistant  Administrator 
through  the  first  quarter  of  1972,  however,  shows  that  progress  in  major  parts  of  the  minority  program  have 
been  very  slow.  One  of  the  more  important  programs  is  increasing  the  number  of  minority  workers  on  HDA 
construction  sites.  The  following  figures  from  HDA  shows  the  trends  in  this  program  since  September,  1970: 
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TABLE  5 


Minority  Workers  on  HDA  Construction  Sites  -  1970-1972 

Average  Number  of  Minority 
Year  Workers/Month 

1970*  312 
1971  263 
1972*  267 

(*Part  of  the  year) 


Minority  as  Percentage  of 
Total  Workers/Month 

23% 

20.3% 

20.1% 


Another  major  program  is  the  use  of  minority  contractors  for  demolition  projects  undertaken  by  HDA. 
Analysis  of  the  Unsafe  Buildings  Program  indicates  a  similar  lack  of  success: 


Year 

1970* 

1971 

1972* 


TABLE  6 

Minority  Contracts  in  Unsafe  Buildings  Programs  of  HDA,  1970-1972 

Average  Number  of  Minority 
Contracts/Month 

7.5 
8.4 
6 


%  of  All 
Contracts/Month 

24.3% 
14.8% 
8.6% 


(*Part  of  the  year) 


Year 


1970* 

1971 

1972* 

(♦Part  of  Year) 


Average  Total  Worth  of 
Minority  Contracts/Month 

866,339 
51,203 
78,912 


%  of  Total  Amount 

9.9% 
7.9% 
11.6% 


It  is  difficult  to  make  any  final  judgment  about  the  effectiveness  of  much  of  the  Office's  work  because 
it  is  of  a  consultative  nature,  defying  the  usual  productivity  measures.  Mrs.  Long  prefers  to  see  her  office  in 
the  following  light: 

What  we  have  been  able  to  do  now  is  to  develop  a  corps  of  expertise.  We  have  people,  for  example, 
who  know  bonding,  insurance,  and  related  problems  inside  out,  and  they  serve  as,  not  only 
consultants  for  our  whole  agency  and  all  of  our  project  offices,  but  we  provide  this  service  to  very 
many  other  agencies  in  the  City,  to  Borough  Presidents  on  occasion.  .  .We  can  reach  out  and  train 
people  in  the  field  to  carry  on  specific  operations  while  maintaining  a  corps  of  consultant  service. 


Yet,  despite  this  adherence  to  a  wide-ranging  policy,  Mrs.  Long  indicated  that  her  Office  had  a  severely 
limited  knowledge  of  such  a  closely  related  agency  as  the  Housing  Authority.  She  also  did  not  approve  of  the 
suggestion  that  her  Office's  expertise  might  be  more  beneficially  used  if  it  became  an  arm  of  the  City's 
Human  Rights  Commission,  because  she  felt  that  the  Office  would  be  less  effective  in  persuasion,  which  she 
sees  as  the  Office's  main  strength. 

The  Office  presents  a  rather  interesting  staffing  picture.  At  the  present  time  it  has  sixteen  members  on 
its  professional  staff.  This  increase  from  ten  in  the  various  departments  prior  to  the  formation  of  HDA  is 
attributed  to  increased  attention  to  minority  and  equal  opportunity  matters  over  the  past  few  years.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  office  has  only  one  stenographer  and  two  secretaries  for  these  sixteen  people,  partly  because 
of  the  City's  hiring  freeze  and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  salaries  at  this  level  are  not  competitive  with 
the  private  sector. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  turnover  at  the  professional  level  due  to  the  salary  levels,  which  are  not 
competitive  with  other  governmental  (State  and  Federal)  agencies  and  with  the  private  sector.  As  Mrs.  Long 
points  out: 

They  [professionals  on  her  staff]  come  in,  they  work  three  or  four  years,  and  there  are  limits  as  to 
where  they  can  get  within  this  unit,  and  we  lose  them.  And  we  can't  really  replace  them,  because  it 
takes  years  of  training. 

In  general,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  Offices  to  which  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  could  be 
better  tied,  among  them  the  Office  for  Community  Affairs,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  many  overlapping 
functions,  and,  perhaps,  the  City's  Human  Rights  Commission. 

It  would  further  appear  that  in  the  light  of  the  limited  success  of  this  office  the  benefits  obtained  by 
having  such  an  office  in  the  central  administration  of  HDA  have  been  marginal. 

I.  THE  OFFICE  OF  PROBLEM  HOUSING 

The  Office  of  Problem  Housing  was  established  in  1969  to  promote  the  development  of  housing 
facilities  for  "the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  the  unattached."  This  office  is  concerned  with  the 
construction  of  housing  as  well  as  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings  designed  with  the  special  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  in  mind.  It  also  attempts  to  develop  public  understanding  of  the  problems  faced 
by  these  groups  in  finding  suitable  accommodations  and  promotes  legislation  which  would  facilitate  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  such  housing.  Most  of  this  housing  falls  into  the  category  of  single  room 
occupancy  (SRO)  which  number  approximately  100,000  units  in  the  City.  The  staff  of  three  (two  assistant 
directors  and  one  secretary)  involves  itself  in  efforts  to  see  that  SRO's  are  properly  maintained  and  that  a 
supply  of  this  housing  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  it  is  available. 

The  Office  of  Problem  Housing  has  been  downgraded  from  the  Assistant  Administrator  level  to  that  of  a 
Directorship.  In  addition,  its  jurisdiction  has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Development.  The 
Director,  Edna  Baer,  who  views  this  change  favorably,  described  the  operations  of  her  office. 

I  am  now  working  with  the  Commissioner  of  Development  and  instead  of  working  directly  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency,  our  division  has  been  assigned  to  be  a  part  of  the  development 
division. 

Mrs.  Baer  feels  that  the  role  of  her  office  has  broadened  since  its  creation  in  1969  and  that  the  needs  of 
the  groups  which  her  office  represents  have  been  recognized  throughout  the  Administration.  She  cites  as  an 
example,  the  inclusion  of  her  office  on  HDA's  mortgage  review  committees  where  she  can  provide  input  that 
will  reflect  the  need  for  housing  for  the  elderly,  handicapped  and  the  unattached,  based  on  the  existing 
housing  and  facilities  in  the  area. 

It  appears  to  the  Study  Group  that  the  basic  reason  for  including  this  office  within  the  central 
administration  was  to  deal  with  a  City-wide  policy  of  phasing  out  single  room  occupancy  units,  which  were 
required  by  law  to  be  eliminated  in  the  City  by  June  1977.  The  law  was  modified  by  the  City  Council, 
however,  in  1972  and,  with  the  loss  of  the  urgency  of  its  principal  mission,  this  office  was  reassigned  to  the 
Department  of  Development. 

J.  THE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

HDA  maintains  an  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  headed  by  a  Director,  to  develop  public  understanding  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  administration,  its  departments  and  offices.  According  to  its  former  Director, 
David  Grant,  his  responsibility  was  to: 

...coordinate  the  handling  of  general  information,  calls  from  the  public,  the  calls  from  the  media, 
preparation  of  certain  publications  that  the  agency  makes  public... 

The  office  has  a  staff  of  seven  professionals  and  six  non-professionals.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
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public  relations  staff  in  both  the  Departments  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  and  Buildings  (according  to 
Mr.  Grant  there  was  also  an  unfilled  slot  in  Relocation  and  Management  Services).  These  people  report  to  the 
director  but  consult  more  frequently  with  their  respective  Commissioners.  However,  since  production  and 
distribution  of  material  is  done  by  the  director's  office,  he  does  exercise  review  over  their  work. 

Apparently  the  role  of  the  superagency  here  is  merely  to  provide  the  facilities  and  resources  for 
circulating  information,  since  research  and  gathering  of  information  is  done  at  the  agency  level.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Grant  admitted  that  the  superagency  structure  necessitates  having  public  relations  people  at  both  the  agency 
and  departmental  level. 

K.  THE  OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  LIAISON 

The  Office  of  Government  Liaison  has  as  its  prime  responsibility  developing  and  providing  the  legislative 
program  for  HDA  before  the  State  Legislature  and  the  City  Council.  Working  with  a  small  staff,  the  assistant 
administrator  aids  the  departments  and  the  administrator  in  drafting  legislation  and  in  lobbying  with  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  superagency's  program  in  conjunction  with  the  City's  representative  in  Albany  who 
handles  the  remainder  of  the  City's  legislative  program. 

In  addition,  the  present  assistant  administrator  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  coordinating  the 
development  and  production  aspects  of  the  City's  Mitchell-Lama  program  for  the  Departments  of 
Development,  and  Relocation  and  Management  Services  and  the  Office  of  Fiscal  and  Administrative  Services. 

The  legislative  functions  of  this  office  are  a  clear  duplication  of  effort  and  the  coordination  function  is 
an  attempt  to  bolster  the  management  of  an  important  program.  Assistant  Administrator  Lester  Schulklapper 
indicated  to  the  Commission  that  his  legislative  duties  were  "seasonal"  in  nature  and  that  this  accounts  in 
part  for  the  assignment  to  coordinate  the  Mitchell-Lama  program.  Why  HDA  is  the  only  City  agency 
requiring  a  separate  full  time  staff  to  conduct  its  legislative  program  is  unclear.  This  function  could  be  carried 
out  by  the  experienced  and  well  staffed  City  office  in  Albany  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  HDA 
Office  of  General  Counsel  for  the  preparation  of  the  agency's  legislative  package.  In  addition,  in  order  to 
justify  the  existence  of  this  office  on  a  year  round  basis,  the  incumbent  had  been  assigned  duties  of 
coordinating  a  program  which  could  be  better  handled  by  a  thorough  reorganization  which  would  place  the 
entire  program  in  one  department  where  it  could  be  managed  and  coordinated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Commissioner  with  operational  responsibilities. 

L.  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION 

An  examination  of  the  offices  within  HDA  indicates  that  there  are  three  basic  functions  which  are 
conducted  by  the  various  units  within  the  central  staff  of  the  superagency.  These  offices,  moreover,  can  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  these  three  functions. 

The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  support  of  departments  by  providing  administrative  services  for  these 
departments.  This  is  clearly  the  primary  function  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Affairs,  and  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  within  HDA.  It  is  also  certainly  true  of  the  Office  of  Fiscal  and  Administrative  Services.  They 
basically  oversee  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  four  departments  for  HDA.  They  allocate  and 
distribute  administrative  resources.  These  are  characteristically  the  larger  units  within  the  central  staff  and 
they  are  paralleled  by  corresponding  units  within  the  departments  themselves.  Thus,  departments  and  the 
central  administration  both  have  staff  working  in  legal  services,  personnel,  administrative  services,  public 
relations,  etc.  These  are  the  overlapping  departments  of  the  central  administration,  still  staffed  and  managed 
in  much  the  way  they  have  been  from  the  inception  of  HDA.  It  has  been  in  these  areas,  moreover,  where 
significant  dismissals  occurred  when  Mr.  Kerr  was  named  Administrator  of  the  agency  late  in  1972. 
Immediate  overhauling  was  necessary  as  a  first  step  towards  true  management  reform  within  the  agency. 
Several  of  the  individuals  replaced  by  Mr.  Kerr  had  previously  testified  before  the  Study  Group  and  had 
demonstrated  severe  deficiency  in  terms  of  qualifications  and  understanding  of  the  jobs  they  were 
performing.  It  appeared  that  positions  in  many  of  these  units  were  being  held  by  unqualified  political 
appointees. 

The  second  function  is  related  to  administrative  services,  except  that  the  service  provided  is  not  in  day 
to  day  affairs,  but  rather  in  areas  dealing  with  the  impact  of  policy  formulated  by  the  agency  as  transmitted 
to  the  departments.  The  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  and  the  Community  Affairs  Office  are  such  offices. 
These  are  characteristically  the  smallest  of  the  units  in  the  central  staff.  The  Administrators  are  charged  with 
"sensitive"  areas  of  high  political  visibility.  They  act  to  keep  a  "lid"  on  problems  until  they  can  be  dealt 
with  by  line  units  of  HDA.  These  offices  have  suffered  from  their  institutionalization.  Employees  in  these 
offices  are  given  tasks  by  virtue  of  their  being  present  in  the  agency,  but  these  tasks  are  often  marginal  to  the 
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needs  of  the  agency. 

The  third  function  has  to  do  with  planning  and  policy  implementation  functions  with  which  the  agency 
should  be  involved.  The  Programs  and  Policy  unit  and  the  Management  Planning  unit  are  of  this  type.  These 
are  the  "think-tank"  units  which  consider  how  policy  and  programs  can  be  implemented  or  aided  through 
planning  techniques.  The  management  units  have  yet  to  have  a  real  impact  on  HDA,  although  they  have  been 
given  some  considerable  upgrading  with  the  selection  of  Administrator  Kerr.  These  units  have  been  working 
on  data  collection  for  the  agency,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  agency's  current  planners,  after  years  of 
dreaming  of  major  systems  overhaul,  they  have  now  recognized  the  need  for  incremental  improvement  within 
the  agency  before  any  great  systems  redesign  can  be  attempted. 

At  one  point,  HDA  attempted  to  give  a  fourth  function  to  an  HDA  Central  Administration  office.  The 
new  rent  control  system  —  MBR  —  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Special  Programs.  During  its  one  and  one-half  year  tenure  there  —  and  before  the  program's  removal  to  the 
Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  —  the  program  floundered  and  was  severely  delayed.  Despite 
high  agency  priority  and  virtually  unlimited  access  to  HDA  resources,  the  program's  implementation  could 
accurately  be  referred  to  as  a  disaster.  Ironically  enough,  despite  the  poor  performance  of  the  Assistant 
Administrator  in  charge  of  the  program,  he  was  promoted  within  the  agency  without  widespread  criticism.  In 
essence,  he  had  been  able  to  hide  behind  the  web  of  the  housing  agency;  responsibility  was  never  fixed  where 
it  belonged  and  the  reward  for  a  poor  job  done  was  a  promotion  and  a  salary  increase. 

Theoretically,  these  central  staff  units  were  supposed  to  be  the  ones  where  great  cost  savings  were  to  be 
found.  They  were  to  provide  one  centralized  location  where  many  administrative  functions  could  be  carried 
out  for  the  departments.  The  Study  Group  has  concluded,  however,  that  these  service  functions  have  not 
been  carried  out  effectively.  They  have  not  relieved  the  departments  of  their  duties  in  these  areas.  Further, 
these  offices  have  not  served  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  housing  policy.  In  many  ways  they  appear, 
in  fact,  to  have  hindered  the  implementation  of  policy  by  adding  another  layer  to  the  housing  bureaucracy. 
Finally,  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  superagency  has  received  a  real  benefit  in  view  of  the  costs 
expended. 

Since  the  inception  of  HDA,  several  offices  have  been  added  and  removed  from  the  central  HDA  staff. 
Although  the  City  Charter  sets  the  maximum  number  of  Assistant  Administrators,  Deputy  Administrators, 
Commissioners  and  Deputy  Commissioners  at  twenty-three,  the  Administration  has  devised  interesting  ways 
of  circumventing  this  limitation.  In  order  to  add  an  additional  Assistant  Administrator,  an  office  is  dropped 
to  the  director  level  and  is  not  counted  in  the  total  number.  Thus,  the  Office  of  Community  Affairs  has  a 
virtually  undefined  status  as  has  the  Office  of  Problem  Housing.  These  two  offices  have  been  shuffled  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  recruiting  procedures  of  the  superagency.  In  fact,  in  testimony  before  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  one  unit  within  HDA  was,  herself,  uncertain  of  the  exact  status  of  her  office.  Under 
recent  HDA  reorganizations,  the  Office  of  Fiscal  Affairs  has  been  combined  with  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Services,  the  Office  of  Community  Affairs  has  been  dropped  to  a  Directorship  and  the  Office  of  Problem 
Housing  has  been  shifted  to  the  Department  of  Development.  The  expenditure  of  funds  and  deployment  of 
personnel  for  offices  whose  functions  as  well  as  status  is  elusive  has  been  troublesome  for  the  Study  Group 
to  measure. 

Offices  such  as  Equal  Opportunity  and  Community  Affairs  seek  to  foster  racial  harmony  and  promote 
good  community  relations  in  the  execution  of  departmental  activities.  The  duties  of  these  two  offices,  as 
outlined  by  their  respective  heads  in  testimony  before  this  Commission,  indicate  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
overlap  between  the  two,  stemming  in  part  from  the  vague  delineation  of  their  responsibilities. 

In  many  instances,  there  appears  to  be  duplication  of  functions  at  the  central  administration  and 
departmental  levels.  For  example,  David  Grant,  former  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  HDA,  told  the  State 
Study  Commission  that  the  nature  of  his  duties  required  the  departments  to  maintain  public  relations  staffs  to 
gather  information  about  the  individual  departments.  In  areas  such  as  legal  services  and  public  information,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  department  to  maintain  (in  addition  to  the  superagency  staff)  personnel  who  are 
familiar  with  the  department's  particular  problems.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  superagency  has 
succeeded  in  its  goal  of  centralizing  services  for  the  departments.  Because  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  staff  for 
these  functions  at  the  department  level  itself,  the  creation  of  these  offices  simultaneously  expands  and 
fragments  these  functions,  making  it  necessary  to  pass  through  another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  Indeed,  one 
former  Commissioner  demanded  that  key  personnel  officially  responsible  to  the  central  bureaucracy  be 
assigned  permanently  to  his  department.  He  was  successful  in  obtaining  his  "independent"  staff. 

Not  only  has  there  been  limited  significant  improvement  made  by  the  central  HDA  staff,  but  there  is 
also  evidence  that  this  staff  has  been  a  hindrance  to  effective  operations  at  the  department  level. 
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One  outstanding  example  of  this  was  revealed  in  the  case  of  the  MBR  program.  This  program,  which  was 
based  in  the  now  defunct  Office  for  Special  Programs,  was  poorly  administered  by  the  central  staff.  It  was 
then  transferred  in  a  state  of  disarray  to  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  only  to  be 
returned  to  central  staff  control.  Originally  scheduled  to  be  operational  in  January  of  1972,  the  program  was 
subject  to  a  series  of  delays  which  have  kept  it  from  being  fully  operational  for  another  year  and  three 
months.  Testifying  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  neither  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  Special  Programs 
nor  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Rent  Control  was  able  to  tell  the  State  Study  Commission  in  which  office 
responsibility  for  the  program  was  located.  Now  that  this  still  incomplete  program  has  been  given  to  the 
Office  of  Rent  Control  under  the  direction  of  the  central  staff,  personnel  from  the  department,  especially  in 
the  District  Rent  Offices,  have  had  to  suspend  their  normal  operations  in  order  to  assist  in  the  processing  of 
final  MBR  orders  and  protests.  Consequently,  MBR  has  severely  disrupted  the  normal  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Rent  Control. 

HDA's  central  administration  also  appears  to  have  acted  as  an  obstacle  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
corruption  among  HDA  employees.  Prior  to  HDA,  the  Buildings  Department  had  its  own  anti-corruption  unit. 
Now,  the  superagency  has  one  Inspector  General  for  the  four  departments.  This  office  has  had  limited  impact 
on  the  corruption  problems  in  the  Buildings  Department  in  particular,  and  HDA  in  general.  Further,  action 
by  the  HDA  in  cases  such  as  Emergency  Repair  and  Municipal  Loan  where  Inspectors  General  had  uncovered 
corruption  were  not  forthcoming  without  the  intervention  of  third  parties  such  as  the  City  Council,  the  press, 
and  the  Department  of  Investigation. 

An  examination  of  personnel  records  of  the  superagency  also  shows  that  the  number  of  employees 
earning  in  excess  of  $18,000  has  grown  more  than  four  fold  in  the  three  years  between  March  1969  and 
March  1972.  There  are  more  of  these  employees  in  the  central  office  than  there  were  three  years  before  in 
the  entire  HDA  superagency.  Furthermore,  while  every  Deputy  Commissioner  in  the  line  departments 
testifying  before  this  Commission  claimed  that  he  suffered  from  critical  staff  shortages,  this  complaint  was 
not  made  by  the  majority  of  Assistant  Administrators  of  the  central  staff.  Most  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had 
adequate  staff.  In  fact,  the  central  staff  has  filled  a  greater  number  of  positions  through  the  appointment  of 
provisional  employees  than  has  any  other  department  in  HDA,  and  has  not  suffered  as  severely  from  the 
attrition  policy  that  had  affected  the  operating  departments  of  HDA.* 

Another  area  worth  further  attention  concerns  the  hiring  of  outside  consultants  to  do  management 
studies  for  the  departments.  The  offices  of  Programs  and  Policy,  and  Management  Planning  and  Analysis  are 
supposed  to  do  many  of  these  studies  for  the  agency.  Yet,  HDA  continues  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
on  outside  firms.  Indeed,  the  most  useful  studies  of  the  management  practices  of  HDA  seem  to  be  done  by 
outside  consultants.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  studies  appear  to  be  little  used  or  understood  by  the 
personnel  of  the  agency. 

The  planning  purposes  of  the  administration  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  massive  management  tasks 
undertaken  by  the  central  staff.  A  fifth  department  has  in  fact  emerged  and  in  the  process  it  has  laid  claim 
to  tremendous  resources  of  the  agency.  In  fact,  in  the  battle  for  funding,  the  greater  access  of  Assistant 
Administrators  to  ultimate  decision  making  has  meant  greater  power  for  this  central  bureaucracy.  This  is 
particularly  troublesome  since  the  central  staff  never  gets  to  see  the  local  citizen  whose  contact  with  HDA  is 
largely  restricted  to  the  District  Rent  Office.  The  right  to  this  greater  share  of  the  resources,  further,  appears 
to  be  derived  from  physical  proximity  to  the  Administrator  —  at  100  Gold  Street  —  rather  than  from  any 
measures  of  productivity  and  effectiveness. 

As  to  how  it  performs,  the  central  staff  seems  to  suffer  from  overlapping  functions  and  vague  purposes. 
It  does  not  assist  the  delivery  of  services;  rather,  it  clouds  the  responsibility  for  delivering  those  services.  The 
central  staff  has  produced  a  paucity  of  results,  and  offers  no  real  justification  for  existence  in  its  present 
form. 

*Figures  from  the  HDA  payroll  of  October  13,  1972  show  33%  positions  held  in  central  staff  by  provisional  employees,  and  20%  for  HDA  as  a 
whole.  Provisional  employees  are  persons  of  civil  service  rank  not  holding  permanent  civil  service  status  in  their  positions. 
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IV.  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELOCATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RENT  AND 
HOUSING  MAINTENANCE 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


Although  the  housing  superagency  was  presented  as  a  unified  housing  organization,  significant  housing 
and  development  functions  were  not  included  within  HDA.  As  already  discussed,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Housing  Authority  were  not  included  within  the  superagency.  The  failure  to  integrate 
these  other  departments  has  had  some  impact  upon  the  agency's  capacity  to  direct  its  housing  activities. 
Former  HDA  Assistant  Administrator  Frank  Kristof  has  been  critical  of  their  separation  and  indicated  that 
"Either  HDA  should  be  within  the  Planning  Commission,  or  the  Planning  Commission  within  HDA."  Former 
Administrator  Albert  A.  Walsh  has  on  several  occasions  indicated  the  need  for  absorption  of  Planning 
Commission  functions  within  HDA. 

While  several  housing  agencies  have  been  excluded  from  HDA  some  functions  have  been  included  that 
have  only  an  indirect  relation  to  housing  production  and  housing  maintenance.  Thus,  the  Department  of 
Buildings,  which  has  responsibility  for  building  code  enforcement  —  and  places  primary  emphasis  on  new 
construction  both  residential  and  commercial  —  has  remained  a  largely  independent  unit  within  the  agency. 
Its  role  in  the  shaping  of  housing  policy  has  been  slight,  and  in  the  one  area  where  the  Buildings  Department 
has  a  role  to  play  in  stemming  neighborhood  deterioration,  through  demolition  of  unsafe  buildings,  HDA  has 
had  to  resort  to  the  less  cumbersome  Health  Code  for  permission  to  demolish  such  buildings.  The  Building 
Code  has  proven  to  be  less  useful  than  the  Health  Code  in  permitting  quick  demolition. 

By  excluding  the  Housing  Authority,  HDA  is  without  the  City's  largest  single  housing  program,  which 
plans,  builds  and  manages  the  largest  public  housing  effort  in  the  United  States.  The  failure  to  include  this 
agency  in  HDA  makes  overall  coordination  of  the  City's  housing  effort  more  difficult.  It  also  removes  a  much 
needed  source  of  expertise  in  housing  maintenance  from  HDA,  which  has  had  severe  difficulties  in  managing 
its  current  housing  stock.  In  terms  of  how  this  separation  has  affected  operations  between  the  Housing 
Authority  and  HDA,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  history  of  difficulty,  most  notably  over  the  attempts  of 
HDA  to  place  relocatees  from  urban  renewal  and  public  improvement  sites  into  public  housing. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  of  which  units  have  been  excluded  or  included,  there  is  also  the  question  of 
how  the  departments  themselves  have  been  structured.  HDA,  with  its  four  departments,  can  also  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  the  forty  or  so  programs  which  are  contained  within  it.  In  many  ways  these  programs  cut  across 
department  lines,  and  frequently  they  have  no  relation  to  other  programs  within  the  same  department. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  a  department  combining  unrelated  functions  occurs  within  the 
Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services.  One  major  unit  deals  with  relocation  of  urban  renewal 
and  public  improvement  site  tenants.  The  other  unit  manages  Mitchell-Lama  projects  in  occupancy.  The 
relationship  between  functions  is  non-existent. 

The  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  combines  rent  control  activities  with  housing 
maintenance  activities.  The  blending  of  these  two  diverse  functions,  which  could  be  brought  toward  an 
accommodation,  has  never  really  occurred  within  the  Department.  Inspections  have  not  been  coordinated,  and 
the  Department  has  been  unable  to  unify  programs  which  should  be  compatible. 

The  Department  of  Buildings,  which  upon  inclusion  within  HDA  lost  is  responsibilities  for  housing 
maintenance  to  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  has  remained  removed  from  the  general 
activities  of  the  housing  agency.  The  Department's  expertise  is  virtually  relegated  to  construction  activities 
and  its  partcipation  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  housing  quality  has  been  minimal. 

The  departments  have  also  had  to  defer  their  own  policy  objectives  to  the  superagency's  policy  goals.  In 
terms  of  HDA,  the  goal  for  the  housing  agency  has  been  the  construction  of  new  housing.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  coordinate  public  programs  with  private  construction,  and  to  convince  investors  that  housing 
presents  sound  investment  opportunities  in  New  York  City.  While  stemming  deterioration  and  improving 
housing  quality  have  been  expressed  as  key  agency  goals,  the  most  visible  sign  of  housing  productivity  has 
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continued  to  be  new  construction.  Thus,  the  development  focus  of  HDA  has  been  its  primary  concern.  In  the 
process,  the  other  non-development  departments  have  had  to  have  their  goals  adjusted  to  this  primary  one. 

The  result  of  superagency  formation  as  it  affects  commissioner  relations  with  his  clientele  groups  and 
with  the  Mayor  has  been  apparent.  Commissioners  formerly  serving  the  Mayor  now  serve  the  Administrator. 
Access  to  the  Mayor  no  longer  exists  for  the  line  commissioners  and  the  ability  of  the  commissioners  to 
influence  policy  within  their  departments  has  been  diminished.  The  status  of  commissioner  within  the  City 
hierarchy  also  appears  to  have  diminished  with  the  advent  of  the  superagency. 

Policy  decisions  set  by  the  Administrator  also  seem  to  have  affected  the  commissioners'  relations  with 
clientele  groups.  Thus,  the  Rent  Commissioner,  long  a  spokesman  for  tenant  interests,  has  made  decisions 
reflecting  the  wishes  and  priorities  of  the  agency.  It  has  strained  his  relations  with  representatives  of  many 
tenant  organizations  who  expressed  their  disapproval  by  resigning  from  his  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Buildings  Department  also  reformed  its  plan  examination  procedures  when  industry  spokesmen,  complaining 
of  bureaucratic  delays,  made  their  case  to  the  development  minded  Administrator.  Finally,  every  former 
Relocation  Commissioner  appearing  before  the  State  Study  Commission  has  complained  of  the  failure  to 
obtain  relocation  schedules  based  upon  the  needs  of  relocatees  rather  than  upon  the  needs  for  construction. 
Thus,  in  terms  of  policy,  the  departments  have  had  to  have  their  own  objectives  and  goals  given  over  to  those 
of  the  need  for  housing  development. 

While  policy  decisions  have  been  determined  in  accordance  with  HDA's  overall  policy,  many  programs 
have  not,  at  the  same  time,  been  directed  by  the  agency.  The  responsibilities  of  deputy  commissioners  within 
the  agency  have  not  been  set  by  the  agency.  Testimony  before  HDA  by  many  deputy  commissioners  and 
former  deputy  commissioners  indicates  a  downward  drift  of  responsibility.  The  supervision  from  above 
appears  to  be  barely  adequate,  and  the  standards  for  quality  performance  seem  to  be  uneven  and  undefined. 
Reporting  procedures,  lax  and  largely  informal,  are  one  very  serious  indication  of  the  failure  of  the  command 
structure  of  HDA  to  actually  lead. 

The  Administrator's  responsibility  to  direct  over  forty  programs  further  increases  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  systematic  control  procedures  for  the  agency.  The  history  of  HDA  is  replete  with  situations  in 
which  activities  of  HDA  programs  were  in  virtual  isolation  from  supervision  at  the  superagency  level.  The 
departments  also  vary  in  size.  The  following  figures  indicate  the  distribution  of  personnel  within  the  agency. 


TABLE  7 


Employees  of  HDA  by  Department 


Central  Staff 
Development 
Rent  and  Housing 

Maintenance 
Relocation  and  Management 

Services 
Buildings 

TOTAL 


1972-1973 

Budgeted 

Positions 

644 
911 

2,491 

692 
1,001 

5,739 


Positions 
Filled  As  Of 
November  29,  1972 

418 
650 

1,763 

566 
784 

4,181 


Others,  including 
Emergency  Employment  Act 
and  Model  Cities 

TOTAL 


5,739 


803 
4,984 


Source:  New  York  City  Expense  Budget  and  HDA 
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However,  not  only  size  but  scope  of  responsibility  varies  among  the  departments.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Development,  although  one  of  the  smallest  departments,  handles  a  large  number  of  programs, 
most  of  which  include  those  funded  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  Each  year  millions  of  dollars  pass 
through  this  department  as  it  administers  and  plans  the  complex  process  of  housing  production.  Yet  the 
other  small  department  of  nearly  the  same  size,  Relocation  and  Management  Services,  has  a  rather  limited 
amount  of  responsibility,  i.e.,  it  relocates,  and  manages  Mitchell-Lama  housing  and  urban  renewal  sites.  And 
in  fact,  its  urban  renewal  management  is  done  outside  of  the  agency  by  private  companies.  The  Department 
of  Buildings,  although  quite  large,  has  very  uniform  functions,  while  the  Deparment  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance  requires  a  great  variety  of  personnel  to  carry  out  its  functions.  Within  HDA  it  means  that 
certain  commissioners  and  deputy  commissioners  have  a  heavier  load  of  responsibility  than  others. 

The  Department  of  Development,  while  third  in  size,  appears  to  occupy  the  most  attention  of  the 
Administrator  since  the  production  of  new  housing  is  the  yardstick  by  which  the  performance  of  the  agency 
is  measured.  Conversely,  the  Department  of  Relocation,  whose  main  duty  is  to  relocate  displaced  tenants,  is 
considered  an  unpleasant  adjunct  to  production.  Yet  the  consequences  of  its  failures  are  much  more 
immediate  and  often  tragic  to  the  families  involved.  The  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance, 
because  of  its  work,  directly  affects  millions  of  tenants  in  rent  controlled  apartments  and  receives  a  great 
amount  of  attention  from  both  the  public  and  the  press.  Finally,  the  Buildings  Department,  with  an 
orientation  toward  professionalism  fundamentally  different  from  its  sister  departments  and  the  adminis- 
tration, suffers  from  being  low  in  priority  in  the  superagency.  In  fact,  the  Buildings  Department  resisted 
inclusion  in  HDA  and  managed  to  salvage  a  degree  of  independence  at  least  as  far  as  its  statutory  position  is 
concerned.  A  close  look  at  the  functioning  and  organization  of  HDA's  departments  provides  a  picture  of 
unsteady  relationships,  and  some  very  important  instances  of  fragmentation. 
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V.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 


Although  the  City  Charter  provides  the  Buildings  Department  with  a  unique  degree  of  independence 
within  HDA,  many  of  those  provisions  have  been  rendered  meaningless,  and  in  the  case  of  budget 
formulation,  ignored,  in  the  actual  functioning  of  the  superagency. 

The  Buildings  Department  officials  and  personnel  perceive  themselves  and  their  work  as  a  professional 
operation  which  deals  with  "technical"  rather  than  "social"  aspects  of  the  regulation  of  new  and  existing 
structures.  This  distinction  is  to  some  degree  both  artificial  and  potentially  dysfunctional  since  it  lends  itself 
to  the  "mystique  of  the  specialist." 

As  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  housing  code  enforcement  responsibility  from  the  Department  of 
Buildings  and  to  the  degree  to  which  the  social  technical  dichotomy  is  accepted  by  the  Department  and  the 
HDA,  the  Buildings  Department  has  not  been  integrated  into  the  operations  of  the  superagency. 

The  lack  of  integration  as  well  as  the  commitment  of  the  agency  to  the  "social"  side  of  housing  policy 
has  put  the  work  of  the  Buildings  Department  very  low  in  the  agency's  priorities.  Thus,  many  items  which  the 
Department  considers  of  vital  importance  are  lost  in  the  competition  for  the  limited  resources  available  to  the 


In  spite  of  its  commitment  to  its  technical  function,  the  Buildings  Department  has  been  unable  to 
perform  some  of  its  mandated  inspections.  While  this  is  in  part  due  to  a  shortage  of  personnel,  it  is  also  due 
to  low  productivity  of  the  existing  personnel  in  the  Department. 

The  Buildings  Department  has  been  plagued  by  the  problem  of  widespread  corruption  of  its  employees 
in  their  dealings  with  the  construction  industry.  The  department  has  faced  great  difficulties  in  combating  this 
problem  since  its  own  anti-corruption  unit  was  removed  when  the  HDA  office  of  Inspector  General  was 
formed.  This  Office  of  Inspector  General  has  been  largely  ineffective  in  dealing  with  HDA  problems,  in 
general  and  with  this  problem  in  particular. 

Since  the  Buildings  Department  has  been  left  with  limited  resources  to  solve  the  problem  of  corruption, 
it  has  resorted  to  a  method  of  removing  an  occasion  for  corruption,  i.e.,  the  requirement  for  approval  of 
most  plans  prior  to  construction. 

The  major  task  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  must  be  to  organize  its  operations  and  to  increase  its 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Until  this  is  done,  the  department  ought  not  to  be  given  increased  jurisdiction. 


HDA. 


*  *  *  *  * 


The  Department  of  Buildings  is  the  City  agency  principally  charged  with  regulating  the  most  important 
aspects  of  construction,  both  residential  and  commercial.  Because  it  is  a  code  enforcement  department 
located  in  an  Administration  responsible  for  housing  construction  and  housing  maintenance,  it  occupies  a 
somewhat  unusual  position.  It  regulates  the  activities  of  its  own  sister  departments. 


A.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  DEPARTMENT 


Ultimate  management  responsibility  from  HDA  through  the  Department  of  Buildings  filters  through 
several  major  levels  of  organization. 


Mayor 


HDA  Administrator 


\ 


Assistant  Administrators 
and  Directors 


Commissioner  of  Buildings 


Director  of  Operations 


Divisions 


Borough  Offices 


Operational  Units 
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Under  such  an  arrangement,  supervision  has  become  extremely  complex  and  difficult.  Highly  structured  as 
it  is,  the  Buildings  Department  isolates  its  individual  units  and  renders  them  accountable  only  through  a 
tenuous  and  linear  system  of  control.  This  rigidly  organized  chain  of  command  becomes  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  and  enough  instances  of  administrative  difficulty  have  surfaced  to  demonstrate  the  structural 
problems  in  the  Buildings  Department.  The  corruption  exposed  in  inspectional  services  is  only  one  example 
of  these  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  Buildings  is  organized  somewhat  differently  from  the  other  three 
departments  in  HDA.  In  Chapter  61  of  the  City  Charter  which  sets  up  HDA,  the  Mayor  is  given  the  authority 
to  appoint  not  only  the  HDA  Administrator,  but  the  deputy  administrators  and  commissioners.  The 
Administrator  of  HDA  is  given  authority  to  appoint  assistant  administrators  and  deputy  commissioners.  The 
total  number  of  deputy  administrators,  assistant  administrators,  commissioners  and  deputy  commissioners  for 
HDA  may  not  exceed  23. 

At  the  same  time,  the  HDA  Administrator  has  the  power  and  duty: 

...to  the  extent  to  which  the  organization  of  the  administration  is  not  prescribed  by  law,  and  in 
accordance  with  such  standards  and  policies  as  may  be  established  by  the  Mayor,  to  organize  the 
administration  into  departments,  divisions,  bureaus,  boards  or  offices  and  make  assignments  of 
powers  and  duties  among  them  and  from  time  to  time  change  such  organizations  or  assignments. 

The  Charter,  however,  does  not  permit  the  Department  of  Buildings  to  be  so  controlled  by  the 
superagency.  For  while  the  HDA  Administrator  is  given  the  responsibility  of  organizing  HDA  into  its  various 
departments,  preparing  its  budget  and  supervising  the  execution  and  management  of  its  programs,  the  Charter 
gives  direct  responsibility  to  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  for  organizing  the  Buildings  Department, 
preparing  its  budget  and  supervising  and  managing  its  programs.  This  authority,  given  to  no  other  HDA 
Commissioner,  is  evidence  of  the  special  relationship  envisioned  by  the  City  Charter  between  this  Department 
and  HDA. 

The  Charter  further  specifies  qualifications  for  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  requiring  that  he  be  a 
licensed  professional  engineer  or  a  registered  architect.  The  Commissioner  of  Buildings  also  stands  apart 
symbolically  from  the  superagency,  for  in  every  other  HDA  department  the  Commissioner  is  also  a  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  superagency.  The  reason  for  this  seems  related  to  the  desire  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  Buildings  Department. 

Since  the  reorganization  occurred  which  placed  the  Department  in  HDA,  there  have  been  few  significant 
changes  in  the  basic  departmental  structure.  The  changes  which  have  been  made  since  then,  have  in  truth 
been  a  reshuffling  of  offices  with  little  reorganization  of  the  basic  administrative  structure. 

The  Commissioner  of  Buildings  is  responsible  for  several  functional  objectives  according  to  the  HDA's 
Information  Systems  Report*: 

Efficiently  enforce  the  building  code,  laws  and  zoning  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  construction, 
alteration  and  removal  of  buildings  and  structures  to  provide  optimum  saftey  and  health  to  the 
public  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  buildings  and  structures. 

Insure  that  the  building  code  and  pertinent  laws  are  currently  maintained  to  provide  the  latest 
standards  for  safety,  economy  and  progress  in  building  construction. 

Improve  efficiency  of  Department  of  Buildings  by  reviewing  current  procedures,  forms  in  use  and 
makes  recommendations. 

Provide  management  services  for  day  to  day  operation. 

There  are  also  eight  programs  listed  by  number  in  the  Information  Systems  Report  as  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings. 


*Systems  Development  Corporation  Information  Systems  Reports,  December  1968. 


Program 

1.  Approval  of  Construction  (both  alterations 

and  new  buildings).  510 

2.  Regulation  of  construction  (alterations  and 

new  buildings).  520 

3.  Unsafe  premises  and  structures.  525 

4.  Approval  of  building  equipment  (elevators, 
plumbing,  signs,  boilers,  pile  driving).  530 

5.  Regulation  of  building  equipment  (elevators, 
plumbing,  signs,  boilers,  pile  driving).  540 

6.  Approval  of  building  equipment  (hoists 

and  rigging)  550 

7.  Regulation  of  building  equipment  (hoists 

and  rigging).  560 

8.  Licensing  of  craftsman/laboratories.  570 

The  Executive  Engineer  reports  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  is  charged  with 
the  following: 

Provide   an   overall   guide   for   the   construction   industry   by   providing   a   basis   for  uniform 
interpretation  of  the  building  laws. 

Insure  that  the  building  code  and  pertinent  laws  are  currently  maintained  to  provide  the  latest 
standards  for  safety,  economy  and  progress  in  building  construction. 

Review  and  approve  applications  for  structural  welders'  certificate  of  qualification. 

At  the  next  organizational  level  is  the  office  of  Administrative  and  Management  Services  which  oversees 
three  divisions. 

Office  of  Administrative  and  Management  Services 

I  I  I 

Administration  Planning  &  Management  Licenses 


The  responsibilities  of  these  divisions  include  the  following: 

1.  Division  of  Administration 

To  prepare  various  budget  and  statistical  reports  for  the  Department  of  Buildings 

2.  Division  of  Planning  &  Management 

Re-examine  all  clerical  procedures  for  the  Buildings  Department  —  aim  to  simplification  and 
standardization  of  operations  and  forms  (establish  training  programs  if  required).  Review 
Administrative  Procedures  (collection  fees,  billing,  etc.) 

3.  Division  of  Licenses 

This  division  has  three  sections  —  Cashier,  Central  Billing  and  Central  Licensing.  The  Central 
Licensing  Section  is  responsible  for  issuing  and  renewing  licenses  for  riggers,  sign  hangers,  stationary 
engineers,  hoist  machine  operators,  oil  burner  installers,  firemen,  plumbers,  high  pressure  boiler 
operating  engineers. 

Although  the  superagency  provides  offices  at  the  Assistant  Administrator  level  with  HDA  to  analyze 
organizational  problems  and  conduct  studies  for  all  HDA  departments,  the  Buildings  Department  itself 
employs  an  Administrator  of  Management  Services  who  performs  some  of  these  same  functions  for  the 
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Department.  The  result  is  some  duplication  of  effort. 

At  the  same  level  is  the  Secretary  to  the  Department  whose  objective  is  to: 

Keep  the  staff  completely  informed  of  the  various  activities  going  on  within  HDA  as  well  as 
external  activities  having  relevance  to  the  department. 

The  Secretary's  office  is  further  directed  to  perform  the  following: 

Aid  the  Commissioner  in  making  the  department  a  better,  more  enjoyable  and  professional  place  to 
work.  Make  the  department  operate  more  effectively  at  every  level  —  smooth  flowing  lines. 

Currently,  however,  this  office  is  vacant.  At  this  level  also  is  the  office  of  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
Department  whose  responsibility  it  is  to:  "Provide  the  Commissioner  with  advice  relating  to  current  problems 
and  anticipated  problems."  This  position  corresponds  closely  to  the  functions  of  the  superagency's  Office  of 
Legal  Affairs. 

The  Office  of  Public  Information  is  supposed  to: 

Keep  public  fully  informed  on  what  the  Department  of  Buildings  is  doing,  as  well  as  how  they  are 
doing  it. 

Again,  this  is  duplicative  of  the  work  of  the  superagency's  Office  of  Public  Affairs  which  is  charged  to: 

Develop  public  understanding  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  administration,  its  departments 
and  offices. 

The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Special  Projects  is  supposed  to: 

Improve  the  operation  of  the  department  by  establishing  various  training  projects  as  well 
as  reviewing  current  operations. 

Review  and  approve  applications  for  concrete  test  laboratories. 
Obtain  approval  from  City  Council  on  new  Building  Code. 

The  Division  of  Technological  Development  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Special  Projects.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  office  to 

Increase  efficiency  of  construction  inspectors  (prepare  training  manuals  for  new  and  in-house 
inspectors  with  regard  to  their  duties). 

Prevent  accidents  (insure  safety  regulations). 

The  last  office  at  this  level  is  the  Director  of  Operations,  whose  job  is  "to  insure  that  the  department 
operates  in  a  uniform  and  efficient  manner."  The  Office  is  more  directly  involved  with  the  daily  operations 
of  the  Department  since  he  supervises  the  Borough  Offices. 

The  remainder  of  the  Buildings  Department  reports  to  the  Director  of  Operations.  These  offices  are: 
Chief  Engineer's  Office 

Set  up  uniform  procedures  and  forms  which  will  enable  a  smoother  flow  of  operations  in  the 
department  as  well  as  provide  a  tool  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  personnel.  This  office  deals 
with  all  of  the  Department's  programs. 
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Chief  Inspector's  Office 

Increase  efficiency  of  inspectors  in  Department  of  Buildings  by  reviewing  current  operations  and 
establishing  procedures  which  will  enable  the  Inspector  to  do  more  and  better  work. 

The  specific  programs  which  this  office's  function  relates  to  are  #510,  525,  530,  540  and  570.  The 
former  Hoist  and  Rigging  Section  has  added  to  its  jurisdiction  cranes  and  derricks.  This  division's  objective  is: 

To  enforce  the  laws  on  the  books;  to  safeguard  both  the  public  and  workmen  from  accidents  and 
death  by  the  inspection  of  equipment  and  licensing  of  workmen.  (Program  525,  550,  560  and  570.) 

The  Division  of  Material  Evaluation  Acceptance  was  recently  created;  and  finally,  the  Boiler  Section  has 
also  been  moved  to  this  level.  This  section  is  charged  to: 

Insure  the  health  and  safety  of  people  by  inspecting  all  types  of  boilers  in  accordance  with  the 
administrative  code.  (Program  525,  530,  540  and  570.) 

Below  all  of  this  are  the  five  Borough  Divisions  which  have  undergone  major  revision  in  the  last  three 
years.  Generally,  each  office  which  is  responsible  for  programs  #510,  520,  525,  530  and  540  has  as  its 
objective: 

To  interpret  the  building  laws  and  codes. 

To  encourage  maximum  construction  and  improvements  of  buildings  and  development  within  the 
borough. 

To  expedite  plan  examination. 

To  cut  red  tape  in  approvals  of  building  constructions  and  improvements. 

To  dispel  bottlenecks  in  approvals  of  building  construction. 

Typical  Borough  Office 

Borough  Superintendent 

—  Engineering  Bureau 

—  Construction  Bureau 

-  Elevator  Division 

-  Plumbing  Division 

-  Construction  Division 

—  Bureau  of  Administration 


B.  BUILDINGS  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION  -  ITS  RELATION  TO  EDA 

Considerable  overlap  exists  at  the  top  levels  of  the  Buildings  Department,  and  this  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  hierarchy  of  HDA.  The  overlap  has  occurred  because  the  creation  of  the  housing  agency  did  not  actually 
result  in  true  and  thorough  reorganization.  Instead,  an  additional  and  often  redundant  level  of  administration 
was  substituted  for  genuine  management  innovation. 

In  terms  of  its  relationship  to  HDA,  the  Buildings  Department  poses  a  number  of  unique  problems  for 
the  superagency.  This  is  particularly  so  because  of  the  controversial  basis  for  its  inclusion  in  the  housing 
agency.  Certainly  the  other  HDA  departments:  Development,  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  and  Relocation 
and  Management  Services,  can  make  strong  cases  for  belonging  in  any  housing  superagency,  and  a  further  case 
can  be  made  for  including  some  additional  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Real  Estate  and  the  Housing 
Authority.  But,  the  Buildings  Department,  especially  because  it  monitors  enforcement  of  the  Building  Code, 
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might  more  reasonably  be  placed  outside  ot  the  agency,  many  of  whose  operations  it  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  regulate. 

When  HDA  was  formed,  in  fact,  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  including  the  Buildings 
Department.  This  opposition  came  both  from  within  the  Buildings  Department  and  from  outside.  This 
opposition,  which  was  intense,  has  been  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Buildings  Department  was 
finally  incorporated  into  HDA.  As  a  result  of  City  Council  study  of  the  matter,  the  Buildings  Department  is 
not  only  the  one  department  which  is  outlined  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the  City  Charter,  but  it  is  also  the 
only  department  in  which  organizational  details  are  left  to  the  Commissioner,  rather  than  to  the  HDA 
Administrator. 

The  special  relationship  of  the  Department  to  HDA  reflects  the  view  that  the  Buildings  Department  is 
essentially  different  from  the  other  three  HDA  departments.  Most  of  the  Buildings  Department's  tasks,  such  as 
inspection  of  high  rise  buildings  under  construction  and  enforcement  of  the  Building  Code  require  a  high 
degree  of  specialized  professional  expertise.  Much  of  its  regulation,  further,  does  not  concern  housing. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  HDA,  enforcement  of  the  City's  housing  code  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Buildings.  This  was  one  of  the  few  tasks  of  the  Buildings  Department  that  brought  it  into 
contact  with  other  than  professional  builders.  With  the  formation  of  HDA  this  function  was  moved  into  the 
Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance.  The  removal  of  this  function  has  further  sharpened  the 
distinction  between  the  Buildings  Department  and  its  sister  departments,  whose  tasks  have  been  generally 
described  by  some  as  more  "social"  in  nature. 

This  change  generally  met  with  a  favorable  response  from  the  professionals  within  the  Buildings 
Department  who  have  long  viewed  the  Department  as  a  highly  professional  agency,  which  functions  primarily 
in  matters  of  technical  expertise.  Former  Buildings  Commissioner  John  T.  O'Neill,  one  of  those  who  favored 
the  removal  of  housing  code  enforcement,  told  the  Commission: 

Buildings  doesn't  need  it.  You  can't  run  the  Buildings  Department  with  that.  Code  enforcement  is 
a  highly  social  type  of  regulatory  function  —  as  opposed  to  the  technical  type.  And  in  a  stress 
situation,  the  social  aspect  always  takes  over  —  which  dilutes  the  technical  side. 

The  regulation  of  the  construction  industry  through  the  performance  oriented  code  is  seen  by  some  in 
the  Department  as  its  main  purpose.  According  to  Commissioner  O'Neill, 

The  Buildings  Department  prides  itself  in  being  a  regulatory  agency  from  top  to  bottom.  They  feel 
that  is  their  place  in  life. 

This  attitude  is  not  surprising  in  an  agency  whose  head  is  a  professional  engineer  or  architect  and  in 
which  over  half  the  members  of  the  staff  are  either  engineers,  architects,  plan  examiners  or  inspectors.  The 
overwhelming  dominance  of  persons  engaged  in  technical  activities  gives  this  Department  a  distinctly 
professional  point  of  view. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  which  the  Buildings  Department  faces  because  of  its  inclusion  in  a 
housing  superagency.  Commissioner  O'Neill  recalled  HDA  executive  staff  meetings  with  former  Administrator 
Jason  Nathan  in  which  he  would  sit  for  several  hours  without  any  items  of  relevance  to  his  Department  being 
discussed.  It  may  well  be  that,  coupled  with  its  unfavorable  competitive  position  vis-a-vis  other  departments 
in  HDA,  the  operations  of  the  Buildings  Department  may,  in  fact,  be  impeded  by  its  relationship  to  the 
superagency. 


C.  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  DEPARTMENT 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the  Department  of  Buildings  has  been  beset  by  very  serious  problems 
of  corruption  among  its  employees.  One  very  considerable  part  of  that  corruption  involved  bribery  to 
expedite  approval  of  building  plans  and  speed  building  inspections.  HDA  testimony  before  this  Commission 
indicated  that  builders  and  persons  in  the  City's  construction  industry  trapped  by  bureaucracy  and  incredibly 
slow  approval  procedures  gave  into  the  temptation  to  "cut  through  the  red  tape"  and  this  was  at  the  real 
root  of  the  corruption. 
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1.  Plan  Examination 

In  order  to  begin  construction,  plans  for  the  new  building,  alterations  of  existing  structures,  and 
applications  for  the  installation  of  various  equipment,  such  as  elevators  and  plumbing,  must  be  examined  by 
the  Buildings  Department.  These  plans  must  comply  not  only  with  pertinent  sections  of  the  Building  Code 
but  also  with  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law,  the  Labor  Law  and  the  Zoning  Resolution.  They  must  show  that 
the  proposed  building  is  structurally  sound,  has  sufficient  exits,  ventilation,  fire  protection,  open  space  and 
that  it  complies  with  regulations  governing  materials  used,  appliances  and  methods  of  construction.  The  tasks 
are  many  and  complex. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Buildings  Department  maintains  plan  examiners  in  each  borough  office.  Over 
the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  number  of  plans  examined,  from  about  81,000 
in  1965  to  about  66,000  in  1971. 


TABLE  8 

Number  of  Plans  Examined  By  The  Department  of  Buildings,  1965-1971 

1965  81,299 

1966  85,037 

1967  80,185 

1968  70,650 

1969  66,895 

1970  63,566 

1971  65,905 

Source:  Buildings  Department  Annual  Report,  1969  and  1971  HDA  Annual  Report 

Former  Deputy  Commissioner  Frank  Padavan  estimated  that  prior  to  a  January,  1973  change  in  policy 
which  resulted  in  fewer  submissions  of  plans,  the  average  time  between  submission  of  plans  to  the 
Department  and  approval  of  the  plans  was  three  to  four  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  filing  with  the  Buildings  Department,  several  other  departments,  such 
as  Fire,  Police,  Highways,  and  Air  and  Water  Resources  require  certain  permits  in  order  for  construction  to 
begin. 

This  area  of  plan  examination  and  approval  has  been  seen  as  an  area  open  to  opportunities  for 
corruption.  If  a  builder  cannot  begin  his  project  because  there  is  a  delay  in  having  his  plans  examined  or 
approved,  it  can  be  very  costly.  Under  the  previous  system  many  contractors  hired  consultants  (or  as  they  are 
known  in  the  trade  "expeditors"),  who  are  familiar  with  all  of  these  various  filings,  in  order  to  process  the 
permits  needed  to  comply  with  all  the  regulations. 

The  first  opportunity  for  bribery  occurs  when  an  expeditor  offers  to  pay  a  Buildings  Department  clerk 
to  have  his  plans  assigned  to  a  particular  examiner  with  whom  he  knows  he  can  do  business.  Many  builders 
have  claimed  that  a  plan  examiner  would  never  allow  a  substantial  flaw  which  might  endanger  safety  to  be 
approved,  but  might  attempt  to  extract  money  only  for  minor  or  technical  non-compliance  with  the  law.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  many  reputable  firms  which  would  not  engage  in  paying  bribes  themselves 
turned  their  heads  on  the  methods  used  by  the  expeditor  handling  their  plans. 

In  December  1972  Commissioner  of  Buildings  Joseph  Stein  announced  that  the  Department  would  hold 
individual  architects  and  engineers  accountable  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Building  Code  but  would 
not  require  them  to  submit  most  of  their  plans  to  the  Department  for  prior  approval.  The  Buildings 
Department  hopes  that  this  change  will  eliminate  the  need  for  the  so-called  "expeditors"  and  with  it  the 
problems  of  bribery  of  plan  examiners. 

There  are  two  possible  objections  which  can  be  raised  to  this  plan.  First,  the  Buildings  Department  still 
maintains  the  right  to  prior  approval  on  matters  concerning  zoning  and  exit  requirements  because,  according 
to  Jeremiah  Walsh,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  these  are  difficult  to  change  once  construction  has 
begun.  But  some  builders  argue  that  these  are  major  stumbling  blocks  which  will  still  delay  plans.  However,  it 
is  true  that  eliminating  examination  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  proposed  building  plans  will  provide  more 
man-hours  of  inspection  time  and  thus  cut  down  on  the  delay  which  prompts  expeditors  to  bribe  plan 
examiners. 
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The  second  objection  concerns  the  wisdom  of  allowing  builders  to  police  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
Building  Code  compliance.  In  short,  can  the  builder  who  bribes  a  plan  examiner  be  honorable  enough  not  to 
coerce  his  architect  to  overlook  non-compliance?  It  is  true  that  professionals,  under  the  threat  of  losing  their 
licenses,  have  a  great  stake  in  making  certain  that  their  professional  obligations  are  properly  enforced. 
However,  self-regulation  does  leave  the  way  open  for  disregard  of  code  requirements.  There  is  also 
considerable  and  persuasive  argument  that  those  professions  which  police  themselves  are  bound  to  be  biased 
in  favor  of  their  own  profession  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  general  public.  These  short-comings  have  been 
evident  in  many  other  self-regulating  professions.  Thus,  unless  the  Buildings  Department  is  able  to  devise  an 
effective  system  of  supervision,  this  system  may,  in  the  long  run,  cause  more  problems. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  the  City's  experience  with  an  earlier  attempt  to  simplify  clearance  for 
beginning  construction.  In  1968,  the  City  inaugurated  a  plan  called  "One  Stop  Service",  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Buildings.  This  program  set  up  personnel  in  each  borough  office  equipped 
to  handle  information  and  process  applications  for  all  of  the  various  endorsements  required  to  begin 
construction.  It  was  hoped  that  by  providing  a  central  place  for  builders  to  go  for  filing,  the  problems  and 
delays  encountered  by  having  to  go  to  the  various  agencies  individually  in  order  to  comply  with  all  of  their 
regulations  would  be  eased. 

Initially  the  personnel  for  the  Related  Agency  Division  came  from  the  different  city  agencies  which 
had  a  voice  in  the  building  process.  But  nearly  all  of  these  were  withdrawn  during  the  year  and 
were  replaced  by  Buildings  Department  employees  trained  to  handle  the  task  of  transmitting 
applications.* 

The  program  was  received  with  mixed  feelings.  While  it  was  expected  that  the  program  would  be  utilized 
primarily  by  small  builders,  many  large  builders  also  found  it  helpful.  However,  the  prevailing  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  that  large  builders  preferred  to  continue  to  use  their  own  resources,  i.e.,  professional 
consultants,  since  these  people  were  already  familiar  with  the  procedures.  According  to  Buildings 
Commissioner  Stein  in  testimony  before  the  Commission: 

...when  it  was  working  many  of  the  poeple  who  were  doing  business  with  the  City  chose  not  to  use 
One  Stop  Service.  They  chose  to  personally  expedite  their  paper  work  with  the  individual 
agencies.  I  think  the  overall  response  to  it  was  fair.  If  somebody  came  to  the  Department  without 
any  expertise,  it  was  a  big  help  to  him.  Those  who  had  been  dealing  with  the  various  City  agencies, 
some  chose  to  use  it  and  others  felt  that  it  served  their  interest  if  they  still  did  business  the  old 
way. 

By  the  time  Commissioner  Stein  took  office,  however,  the  program  had  been  disbanded.  The  reason  for 
its  being  phased  out  was  generally  agreed  to  be  a  lack  of  funds.  Frank  Padavan,  former  Deputy  Commissioner 
in  the  Buildings  Department,  cited  the  decrease  in  funding  to  the  Department  as  the  reason  for  the  final  demise  of 
One  Stop  Service  in  favor  of  other  programs  which  were  given  greater  priority.  While  Commissioner  Stein 
expressed  regret  over  the  fact  that  budgetary  considerations  made  it  necessary  to  phase  out  what  he  termed  a 
"wonderful  idea,"  others  such  as  former  Buildings  Commissioner  O'Neill  felt  that  One  Stop  Service  was  not 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the  governmental  agencies  involved.  The  other  agencies  claimed  that  they  did 
not  have  the  personnel  needed  to  run  the  program,  although  according  to  Commissioner  O'Neill  only  twenty 
employees  were  needed  for  the  entire  program.  As  a  result  the  Buildings  Department  had  to  supply  the  total. 
Mr.  O'Neill  continued: 

It  also  wouldn't  work  because  other  agencies  opposed  it  —  it  never  got  to  the  top.  Also,  it 
infringed  upon  the  prima  donna  feelings  of  other  agencies,  especially  at  the  lower  level. 

Mr.  O'Neill  also  indicated  that  his  successor,  Commissioner  Joseph  Ferro  was  not  enthusiastic  about  One 
Stop  Service  and  that  it  slowly  died  because  of  his  failure  to  support  it.  The  former  Commissioner  further 
observed  that  those  in  the  private  sector  were  not  fully  cooperative  and  failed  to  utilize  the  service,  preferring 
instead  to  rely  on  their  own  personnel  who  knew  their  way  around.  As  Col.  O'Neill  put  it,  "I  guess  that  they 
didn't  want  to  disturb  the  expediting  process." 

This  last  comment  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  builders  have  claimed  that  one  aspect  of 

*1969  Buildings  Department  Annual  Report 
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the  corruption  problem  is  that  it  is  merely  a  means  of  avoiding  costly  delays  in  having  plans  and  applications 

approved. 

Given  the  fact  that  a  housing  superagency  has  been  created  to  improve  coordination,  the  criticism  of  the 
failure  to  maintain  One  Stop  Service,  or  at  least  some  form  of  coordination  of  all  Departments  involved  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  takes  on  added  meaning.  In  point  of  fact,  since  the  creation  of  HDA  the 
problems  of  persons  and  companies  dealing  with  housing  construction  have  actually  increased. 

2.  Creating  the  Department  Budget 

The  Buildings  Department  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  HDA  departments  given  the  power  and 
responsibility  by  the  City  Charter  to  prepare  its  own  budget.  According  to  Commissioner  Stein  the  budget  is 
prepared  in  the  Department  after  consultation  with  various  heads  of  divisions  and  programs.  The  previous 
year's  budget  is  reviewed,  as  are  new  programs  planned  for  the  next  year.  After  projections  of  the  next  year's 
needs  are  made  the  Assistant  Commissioner  prepares  a  preliminary  budget  and  after  further  consultations  puts 
it  into  final  form.  This  budget  is  then  sent  to  the  Administrator  of  HDA.  According  to  Mr.  Stein,  "He 
generally  passes  it  on  the  way  we  give  it  to  him.  That  isn't  where  it  gets  cut." 

There  is  some  conflict,  however,  between  statements  made  to  the  Commission  by  Commissioner  Stein 
and  by  former  Deputy  Commissioner  Frank  Padavan  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  budget  is  prepared  for 
submission  to  HDA.  According  to  Commissioner  Stein,  after  review  by  the  Department,  the  budget  is 
submitted  to  the  HDA  Administrator,  who  then  submits  it,  virtually  unchanged,  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

We  know  we're  going  to  get  cut  and  this  is  when  we  howl  —  when  we  get  it  back  —  then  we  go 
back  and  we  sit  down  with  the  HDA  people  and  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  person  assigned  to 
HDA,  and  we  try  to  reach  equilibrium.  We  win  some  and  we  lose  some. 

However,  Mr.  Padavan  indicated  in  his  testimony  that  there  is  considerably  more  involvement  on  the 
part  of  HDA  personnel  in  the  preparation  of  the  Buildings  Department  budget  even  before  it  is  submitted  to 
the  HDA  Administrator. 

At  this  point  in  time  when  our  needs  have  been  reviewed  and  analyzed  by  our  people,  we  sit  down 
with  the  budget  people  in  HDA,  we  go  over  it,  we  discuss  it,  we  clarify,  we  analyze,  we  view  it 
within  the  context  of  what  we  can  realistically  expect,  and  there  is  a  complete,  budgetary  analysis 
that  takes  place  at  this  point  in  time.  But  in  terms  of  identifying  the  basic  needs,  that  is  done  by 
the  agency. 

Mr.  Padavan's  view  was  confirmed  by  G.  Thomas  Kingsley,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Fiscal  and 
Administrative  Services  in  testimony  before  the  Commission. 

The  budget  problems  underscore  the  entire  matter  of  HDA  —  Buildings  Department  relations.  It  was  the 
contention  of  many  who  were  connected  with  the  Buildings  Department,  such  as  former  Commissioner 
O'Neill,  that  the  Department  has  suffered  greatly  from  its  inclusion  within  HDA.  While  these  individuals  were 
unsuccessful  in  keeping  the  Department  out  of  the  superagency,  they  did  manage  to  achieve  some  concessions 
such  as  the  statutory  distinctions  made  for  the  Buildings  Department  in  the  City  Charter  which  retains  some 
of  the  Department's  prerogatives.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  actual  practice,  these  prerogatives  are  not  being 
respected  with  regard  to  budget  preparation.  Commissioner  Stein's  statements  seem  to  reflect  what  the 
Department  would  like  to  have  as  its  procedure,  rather  than  what  actually  takes  place.  Commissioner  O'Neill, 
who  presided  over  the  Department  as  it  entered  into  the  superagency,  recalls  some  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
in  dealing  with  the  superagency  structure. 

The  law  says  that  I  shall  submit  the  budget.  The  HDA  Administrator  cannot  change  my  budget. 
The  law  is  silent  though,  as  to  what  happens  when  it  comes  back.  .  .  .It  wasn't  until  the  budget  got 
sorted  out  that  personnel  problems  started.  It  took  from  December  until  well  into  September 
before  we  got  a  decent  budget  runoff  of  the  personnel.  From  December  until  September  we  didn't 
know  who  was  even  there.  Then  when  I  wanted  to  get  people,  I  realized  that  I  didn't  have  real 
control.  The  HDA  was  in  no  position  to  sort  out  personnel. 

The  purpose  of  the  statutory  distinction  made  for  the  Buildings  Department  is  to  preserve  its  integrity  and 
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independence.  But  in  actual  practice,  this  has  been  lost,  because  HDA  does  become  involved  in  the  mechanics 
of  budget  approval  and  allocation  of  funds.  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  fact,  stated  that  the  Buildings  Department 
budget  was  not  treated  differently  from  the  other  three  departments,  in  spite  of  the  Charter  provisions.  The 
intervening  HDA  structure  prevents  the  sponsoring  department  from  being  able  to  represent  and  speak  up  for 
its  requests  as  forcefully  as  possible.  Perhaps  this  can  be  done  by  the  superagency  in  terms  of  overall  housing 
needs  of  the  City.  But  this  again  accents  the  problems  faced  by  the  Buildings  Department  which  is  given  less 
than  the  highest  priority  by  the  superagency. 

Former  Commissioner  O'Neill  says: 

The  problem  here  is  you  never  get  to  fight  for  your  own  budget.  I  called  Nathan's  hand  on  it  too. 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  be  physically  there.  It's  a  problem  of  low  visibility.  In  a  crunch  if  you  have 
a  housing  or  relocation  problem,  they  get  the  priority. 

This  problem  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  a  particular  program  which  the  professional  people  of  the 
Buildings  Department  deem  to  be  of  vital  importance  and  which  has  been  lost  in  the  City's  budgetary  cuts, 
namely  microfilming  Buildings  Department  records. 

In  March  of  1968,  a  $100,000  appropriation  was  made  from  the  Capital  Budget  for  a  pilot  project  to 
microfilm  records  of  the  Buildings  Department.  The  contract,  which  went  to  the  Remington  Rand 
Corporation  after  competitive  bidding,  called  for  the  microfilming  of  10%  of  the  records  in  the  Manhattan 
borough  office.  This  project  had  several  aims.  Since  the  Buildings  Department  maintains  records  of  the 
structural  plans  and  alterations  on  all  buildings  in  the  City  of  New  York,  their  files  have  become  massive  and 
take  up  large  amounts  of  valuable  office  space.  In  addition,  since  these  are  public  records,  which  are  used 
frequently  by  architects,  planners  and  lawyers,  many  of  them  have  become  damaged  from  constant  use.  Theft 
also  became  a  problem  of  special  magnitude  because  the  records  are  virtually  irreplaceable.  Finally  there  are  a 
number  of  programs  run  by  both  government  and  private  sources  such  as  the  Housing  Stock  Monitoring 
System,  and  the  Geographic  Information  System  planned  by  the  Deputy  Mayor's  Office  which  could  make 
use  of  these  records  if  they  were  located  in  a  system  which  made  retrieval  feasible. 

The  highest  priority  has  been  assigned  to  this  program  by  the  Buildings  Department.  Commissioner  Stein 
told  the  State  Study  Commission: 

I  feel  this  is  a  critical  thing  because  one  of  our  main  functions  is  record  keeping,  and  a  file  on  a 
building  is  priceless,  really.  Many  of  them  can  never  be  replaced.  Some  of  them  look  like  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  you  know,  they  are  on  cloth.  If  we  ever  had  a  fire  in  one  of  our  buildings,  it  would  be 
horrendous,  and  our  security  on  those  records  is  very  difficult. 

HDA  itself  claimed  to  recognize  both  the  urgency  and  the  importance  of  this  project.  Their  1968 
Annual  Report  discussed  the  project. 

Placing  of  these  valuable  records  on  microfilm  will  insure  their  protection  from  loss,  damage  or 
deterioration;  it  will  provide  for  improved  service  to  the  industry  and  public  and  eliminate  a  storage 
and  filing  problem  which  presently  utilizes  close  to  4,000  square  feet  of  prime  office  area. 

The  1969  Buildings  Department  Annual  Report  discussed  the  completed  pilot  project.  A  private 
consultant,  Mosler  Information  Systems,  conducted  a  study  of  the  pilot  project  and  evaluated  it  as 
"excellent".  The  Department  estimated  that  to  complete  the  microfilming  of  the  records  in  the  Manhattan 
office  another  $900,000  over  three  years  would  be  required.  According  to  the  1969  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Buildings: 

The  sum  of  $300,000  for  this  purpose  was  included  in  the  1970-71  Expense  Budget  request  for  the 
Department.  Stephen  M.  Posner,  Comptroller,  HDA,  was  requested  to  explore  the  possiblity  of 
obtaining  funding  for  this  project  from  State  and  Federal  programs.  If  such  funding  is  not 
obtainable,  possible  Capital  Budget  funding  should  be  considered. 

In  the  rather  limited  1971  Annual  Report  of  HDA  this  program  appears  to  again  have  been  given  high 
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priority.  However,  the  report  gives  the  appearance  of  being  a  compilation  of  reports  from  the  Departments 
themselves  without  any  attempt  to  integrate  its  contents,  so  that  what  is  written  may  reflect  the  feelings  of 
the  Buildings  Department  more  than  the  position  of  HDA. 

To  be  effective,  the  program  should  be  carried  out  on  a  three  year  basis  and  every  attempt  to  find 
the  necessary  funds  should  be  made.  The  magnitude  of  the  project  is  unprecedented  in  scope  but 
the  challenge  it  presents  deserves  high  priority  to  show  what  can  be  done  to  eliminate  the  space 
problem  created  by  a  vast  quantity  of  official  records  and  at  the  same  time  improving  service  to 
the  public.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  the  needed  funds  from  the  Federal  or  State  government 
should  be  explored  and  in  the  last  resort  consideration  should  be  given  for  capital  funding. 

Funding,  however,  has  not  been  made  avaiable  and  the  program  is  presently  at  a  standstill. 
Commissioner  Stein  has  indicated  that  he  will  ask  for  at  least  $100,000  to  $150,000  to  purchase  storage  and 
coding  equipment  to  put  new  records  on  microfilm  —  thereby  making  some  sort  of  start  on  the  program  in 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  funds  will  be  available  to  make  the  program  fully  operational.  When  HDA 
determines  priorities  from  the  various  departments'  budgets,  the  superagency  which  is  oriented  toward  social 
goals  is  more  inclined  to  put  activities  such  as  the  microfilming  of  records  on  the  bottom  of  its  list.  Even 
Commissioner  Stein  recognizes  this: 

...we  just  never  had  the  funds  to  implement  this  but  it's  just  one  of  the  items  that  is  probably 
considered  by  me  to  be  a  higher  priority  than  the  overall  needs  of  the  City. 

It's  submitted  in  the  supplementary  budget  and  the  supplementary  budget  approval  comes  back 
that  this  is  something  that  can  wait  till  next  year.  You  know,  there  are  items  of  higher  priority. 
And  I  can  appreciate  this,  we're  not  the  Fire  Department,  or  the  Police  Department  or  one  of  the 
production  arms  of  the  City,  but  I  think  we're  going  to  get  it,  and  I  think  this  publicity  we've 
gotten  recently  should  help. 

Indeed,  former  Commissioner  O'Neill's  statement  about  the  low  political  visibility  of  a  Department  such 
as  Buildings  and  the  need  to  be  able  to  fight  for  a  department's  own  budget  are  dramatically  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  this  project.  Perhaps  if  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  were  allowed  to  present  and  fight  for  his 
own  Department's  budget  when  it  comes  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  he  might  at  least  be  assured  of  an 
annual  appropriation  to  microfilm  new  records,  instead  of  the  uncertainty  he  faces  in  obtaining  even  this 
small  amount  for  a  program  which  his  Department  considers  a  high  priority  item.  In  short,  the  leverage  of 
the  Buildings  Department,  vis-a-vis  the  other  City  departments  has  been  diluted  by  its  inclusion  in  the 
superagency,  because  HDA  has  not  shown  the  will  or  the  commitment  to  fight  for  Buildings  Department 
programs;  the  Buildings  Department  has  been  stripped  of  its  own  opportunity  to  bargain. 


AINTAINING  AN  INSPECTION  SYSTEM 

The  Buildings  Department  is  charged  with  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  numerous  activities  in  the 
City  —  elevators,  boilers,  construction  equipment,  signs,  plumbing  and  many  others.  Most  of  these  inspections 
are  mandated  by  law  and  designed  to  promote  public  safety.  In  recent  years,  the  Department's  handling  of 
these  inspections  has  been  criticized  by  many  sources,  most  notably  in  audits  conducted  by  State 
Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt's  office. 

...there  were  many  serious  shortcomings  in  these  Buildings  Department  inspection  operations,  which 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  its  program  for  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  Building  Code.  Employees  were  poorly  supervised  and  productivity  was  considerably  less 
than  it  should  have  been.  The  Department  is  far  behind  in  making  the  required  inspections  and 
substantial  revenues  are  being  lost.* 


*Office  of  State  Comptroller,  Division  of  Audit  and  Accounts,  Report,  NYC-2-73  Section  1-4,  Audit  Report  on  Various  Functions,  NYC, 
Department  of  Buildings. 
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There  are  nearly  55,000  elevators  in  New  York  City  with  the  largest  number  being  in  Manhattan 
(34,400)  followed  by  Brooklyn  (8,900),  Queens  (5,600),  the  Bronx  (4,900),  and  Richmond  (400). 

The  Building  Code  requires  that  elevators  be  inspected  four  times  annually  unless  they  are  insured  or 
operating  under  an  approved  maintenance  contract.  If  they  are  so  operated,  they  may  have  two  private 
inspections  substituted  for  two  of  the  Department's  inspections.  To  comply  with  this,  the  owner  must  file  a 
statement  annually  which  gives  the  location  of  each  device  and  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for 
its  inspection. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  performing  these  inspections, 
as  well  as  inspection  of  other  devices  such  as  escalators  and  amusement  rides,  has  a  staff  of  80  inspectors  (as 
estimated  by  Commissioner  Stein  in  August  1972).  The  number  of  inspections  made  since  1969  has  decreased 
despite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  elevators  in  the  City. 


TABLE  9 

Number  of  Elevators  Inspected  by  the  Department  of  Buildings,  1968-1971 

Number  of  Number  of 

Elevators  Inspections 

1968  53,623  94,559 

1969    102,118 

1970    98,485 

1971  54,200  83,359 


Source:  HDA 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  inspections  made  can  be  traced,  in  part,  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
inspectors.  The  City-wide  job  freeze  has  prevented  the  rehiring  of  inspectors  as  they  leave  their  jobs.  Thus  the 
number  has  gone  from  86  in  1968,  to  92  in  1970,  to  77  in  1971  and  1972.  Commissioner  Stein  estimated 
that  he  had  80  elevator  inspectors  and  that  he  would  need  another  50  or  60  to  perform  all  of  the  required 
inspections. 

It  can  be  conceded,  on  the  basis  of  simple  mathematics,  that  the  present  inspection  staff  cannot  perform 
all  of  the  required  inspections.  Therefore,  the  Department  has  concentrated  its  energies  on  accomplishing  a 
limited  objective.  Commissioner  Stein  explains 

What  we've  done  is  we've  ordered  priorities,  we  concentrate  our  efforts  in  high  hazard  areas  and  we 
answer  complaints  properly  and  we  get  around  to  the  others  hopefully  when  we  can,  knowing  that 
most  of  the  majority  of  the  elevators  in  the  City  are  covered  by  maintenance  contracts  and  that  if 
you  are  going  to  direct  your  priorities,  that's  not  the  area  to  direct  them,  where  someone  is 
properly  maintaining  equipment  and  you  have  qualified  personnel  in  the  buildings.  The  areas  you 
worry  about  are  the  Grand  Concourse  —  you  know  —  you  have  marginal  buildings. 

It  has  been  charged,  however,  that  the  City  is  not  getting  maximum  productivity  from  existing 
personnel.  An  audit  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  activities  from  1965  to  1968  conducted  by  State 
Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt  recommended  that  inspectors  spend  more  time  in  the  field  and  cut  down  on 
clerical  duties,  and  that  inspections  be  scheduled  in  a  manner  which  minimizes  the  amount  of  travel  time 
required. 

However,  a  second  audit  by  the  State  Comptroller  completed  in  July  1972  indicated  that  conditions  had 
changed  very  little.  The  productivity  of  inspectors  is  low,  and  stems  in  part  from  inadequate  field  supervision. 
Not  only  do  many  inspectors  fail  to  put  in  a  complete  day's  work,  but  many  falsify  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  actual  inspections  as  well  as  travel  time.  Too  much  time  is  spent  on  clerical  work  and  inspections  are 
not  rotated. 

In  August  of  1972,  the  City  published  its  goal  and  timetables  for  the  City's  Comprehensive  Productivity 
Program.  Among  the  goals  listed  was  to  "increase  boiler  and  elevator  inspections  and  revenue  generated." 
However,  in  the  first  Quarterly  Progress  Report  on  the  Productivity  Program  dated  October  12,  1972,  not 
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only  are  Buildings  Department  inspection  activities  not  measured  —  but  they  are  not  even  mentioned  — 
although  designated  as  a  goal  of  the  program. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  boiler  inspections.  The  State  Labor  Law  requires  that  boilers  in  buildings 
housing  six  or  more  families  be  inspected  annually.  Combined  with  boilers  in  commercial  and  public 
buildings,  there  are  approximately  140,000  boilers  requiring  annual  inspection.  Comptroller  Levitt's  audit 
found  that  50%  of  the  boilers  subject  to  inspection  are  not  recorded. 

The  records  on  about  80,000  boilers  as  of  October  1971  were  incomplete  and  inaccurate.  In  its 
annual  reports,  HDA  indicated  a  much  larger  number  of  boilers  subject  to  annual  inspection; 
160,000  boilers  in  1968  and  113,000  boilers  in  1969.  (The  Boiler  Division  agreed  that  its  records 
are  incomplete  and  that  the  figures  in  the  annual  reports  cannot  be  substantiated.) 

Commissioner  Stein  admits  that  there  is  a  problem  here. 

Part  of  the  boiler  problem  is  getting  an  accurate  inventory  of  the  boilers  too,  and  this  requires 
manpower. 

Boilers  which  are  insured  may  be  inspected  by  the  insurance  company.  After  the  inspection  certificate  is 
filed  the  owner  must  pay  a  $5.00  fee  and  file  an  annual  statement  stating  the  location  of  the  boiler  and  the 
insurance  arrangements  that  have  been  made.  However,  the  Comptroller's  Audit  found  that  these  were 
inadequate  controls  because: 

...the  control  as  to  whether  a  boiler  is  insured  is  based  on  the  receipt  of  the  $5.00  processing  fee, 
not  on  the  receipt  of  the  insurance  inspection  certificate. 

The  boiler  inspection  program  also  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  staff. 

TABLE  10 

Number  of  Boiler  Inspectors  and  Inspections  by  the  Department  of  Buildings,  1968  to  1972 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Inspectors 

Inspections 

1968 

41,260* 

1968 

31 

37,911 

1970 

34 

1971 

29 

31,594 

1972 

31 

12,528  (as  of  4/30/72) 

*The  1968  Number  of  Inspections  figure  is  from  the  1968  HDA  Annual  Report.  All  others  are  from  HDA. 

Because  of  this  shortage  the  average  time  between  inspections  is  27.5  months  (rather  than  a  year)  with 
priorities  given  to  complaints.  Commissioner  Stein  has  stated  that  he  would  like  to  add: 

...another  fifty  or  sixty  boiler  inspectors,  approaching  close  to  100  boiler  inspectors,  would,  make 
this  so  that  we  could  do  our  cyclic  inspections. 

Once  again,  there  is  low  productivity  from  the  inspectors  which  the  State  Comptroller's  Audit  attributes 
to  poor  supervision  not  only  of  the  quality  of  work  performed,  but  also  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reports 
filed  by  the  inspectors.  Even  Commissioner  Stein  admits  that  there  is  a  problem  here 

...the  Department.  .  .breaks  the  City  into  inspectoral  districts,  and  because  of  the  high  increase, 
we've  had  to  put  some  of  the  supervisors  actually  covering  the  districts,  in  addition  to  supervising. 
So  there  is  no  question  that  there  are  areas  of  weakness  in  the  supervision  area. 
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The  State  Audit  recommended  the  charging  of  fees  for  violation  reinspections  both  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
owners  to  make  necessary  repairs  and  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue. 

E.  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 

The  Department  of  Buildings  has  a  budget  allocation  for  1,001  positions.*  Its  employees  were  drawn 
from  the  following  categories: 

TABLE  11 

Buildings  Department  Personnel  By  Program  And 
Job  Title,  1971-72 


Program 


Professionals 

(Engineers,  Architects, 
Plan  Examiners, 
Inspectors) 


Clerical 

(Clerks,  Stenographers, 
Typists) 


(Executive 
Management) 


Other 

(Middle 
Management) 


(Other) 


Program 
Administration 

Borough  Office 
Administration 


11 


213 


16 


11 


Plan  Examination 
Other  Structures 
Multiple  Dwellings 

Total 


102 

36 

138 


16 
4 

20 


Inspectional 
Activities 

Construction 

Elevators 

Plumbing 

Hoists  &  Rigging 

Total 


219 
106 
67 
43 

435 


14 
7 
5 

18 

44 


Violations 


65 


Materials,  Testing 

and  Acceptance  2 

Cranes  &  Derricks  17 

Sub  Total   

TOTAL  605 

Percent  of  Total,  100%  60.4% 


2 
3 

351 
35.1% 


12 


18 
45 

4.5% 


15 


Source:  SUPPORTING  SCHEDULES,  EXECUTIVE  BUDGET  FOR  1972-73 
"Budget  for  1971-72  as  modified." 


While  overall  the  ratio  of  personnel  is  one  clerk  to  every  two  professionals,  a  closer  examination 
indicates  that  the  distribution  is  very  uneven.  As  the  table  indicates  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  ratio  of 
clerical  to  professional  staff  depending  on  the  program.  For  example,  of  258  employees  in  Borough 
Administration,  213  are  in  clerical  positions.  But  in  categories  such  as  plan  examination  and  inspectional 
activities,  the  number  of  professionals  is  far  greater  than  clerical,  for  example,  138:20,  and  435:44, 
respectively.  The  State  Comptroller's  Audit  found  that  inspectors  are  spending  too  much  time  on  clerical 
duties,  yet  the  Department  appears  to  have  ample  clerical  support. 

*The  figures  are  based  on  lines  appropriated  in  the  modified  executive  budget  for  1971-72. 
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F.  CONCLUSION 

There  are  three  conclusions  to  which  this  examination  of  the  Buildings  Department  leads.  First,  in  spite 
of  the  Department's  commitment  to  its  technical  mission  it  has  been  unable  to  properly  carry  out  its 
technical  duties.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  the  Buildings  Department  has  failed  in  its  self-defined 
professional  mission. 

Even  where  mandated  by  law,  the  Department  has  been  unable  to  perform  its  cyclical  inspections.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  required  inspection  of  elevators  and  boilers  is  not  being  performed.  This  is  in  large  part 
because  of  a  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  to  perform  the  inspections  which  has  been  caused  by  the  City's 
hiring  freeze.  However,  the  State  Comptroller's  audit  indicates  that  productivity  of  existing  personnel  in  the 
inspection  system  is  low.  It  is  here  that  a  tightening  of  administrative  and  supervisory  procedures  is  necessary 
and  could  result  in  a  greater  degree  of  output  from  the  "professionals"  in  the  Department  of  Buildings. 
Further,  the  often  lengthy  and  costly  delays  in  plan  examination  and  the  inherent  problem  of  corruption  have 
been  met  with  a  curious  solution.  Now,  builders  need  only  certify  that  their  plans  meet  code  requirements  in 
order  to  obtain  approval.  Or  stated  another  way,  those  who  have  been  committing  illegal  acts  in  the  past,  now 
need  only  certify  that  they  have  honestly  complied  with  the  law.  This  solution  is  not  only  unrealistic  and 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  public  saftey,  but  it  is  in  fact  an  abdication  of  the  professional  responsibilities 
which  the  Department  sees  as  setting  it  apart  —  and  above  —  the  operations  of  other  agencies  within  HDA. 

The  second  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  about  the  Buildings  Department  is  that  despite  the 
recognition  paid  by  the  separate  City  Charter  provision  to  the  Department's  insistence  on  its  separate  role, 
the  Buildings  Department  has  still  become  lost  within  HDA.  As  we  have  seen,  even  though  the  Charter  gives 
the  Buildings  Commissioner  more  independence  in  the  formulation  of  his  budget,  in  actual  practice  this 
independence  is  thwarted  by  the  HDA  central  staff.  This  observation  was  confirmed  by  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Fiscal  and  Administrative  Services,  G.  Thomas  Kingsley,  in  testimony  before  the  State 
Study  Commission.  Says  Administrator  Kingsley: 

No,  essentially  there  is  no  difference  in  the  way  it  [the  Buildings  Department  budget]  is 
formulated.  The  process  is  the  same.  I  think  the  Charter  allows  the  Buildings  Department  to 
exercise  some  autonomy  with  respect  to  the  way  it  presents  a  budget.  That  really  hasn't  happened. 
We've  had  a  central  budget  administration,  in  the  record  keeping  systems  and  so  forth  have  been 
the  HDA  system,  and  Buildings  Department  tends  to  exercise  certain  independence  in  outlook  from 
time  to  time.  But  I  again  would  say  on  the  whole  that  their  budget  making  process  is  not  as 
different  as  the  Charter  might  hint. 

And  finally,  the  question  of  the  technical  versus  social  function  of  the  agency  must  also  be  considered. 
It  is  evident  that  many  of  those  involved  in  HDA  and  the  Buildings  Department  see  a  distinction  between 
what  they  regard  as  the  "social"  purposes  of  insuring  safe  and  sanitary  housing  and  the  more  "technical" 
purposes  of  regulating  construction.  This  dichotomy  is  reflected  in  the  differing  viewpoint  about  what  the 
primary  tasks  of  a  Buildings  Department  should  be.  The  technical  focus  leads  away  from  contact  with 
landlords  and  tenants  over  the  quality  and  need  for  repairs,  and  moves  towards  functions  such  as  plan 
examination  and  supervising  the  enforcement  of  a  building  code.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in 
accepting  too  readily  a  dichotomy  that  is  somewhat  artificial.  It  is  not  clear  that  regulating  the  standards  of  a 
new  building  before  any  people  occupy  it  is  more  of  a  technical  matter  than  is  regulating  the  standards  of  an 
already  occupied  building  primarily  a  social  question.  The  purposes  of  both  are  to  provide  sound  housing. 

While  the  Buildings  Department  might  view  itself  solely  as  a  professional  agency,  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
perception  is  best  in  terms  of  the  City's  housing  and  building  needs.  Some  serious  consideration,  therefore, 
has  to  be  given  to  a  closer  coordination  between  housing  code  enforcement  and  building  code  enforcement. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  given  the  difficulties  involved  in  improving  the  internal  operations  of  the 
Buildings  Department,  the  Study  Group  does  not  recommend  any  major  change  in  Building  Department 
focus.  Some  additional  code  enforcement  functions  as  currently  performed  in  other  departments,  for 
instance,  electrical  inspections  in  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  as  recommended  by 
the  Community  Service  Society,  may  be  considered  as  appropriate  for  the  Department  of  Buildings.  The 
Study  Group,  however,  recommends  keeping  the  Department's  functions  intact. 
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VI.  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELOCATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 


The  rationale  for  creating  a  Management  Services  office  was  based  on  the  anticipated  inclusion  of  the 
Housing  Authority  in  HDA.  Since  this  never  occurred,  the  department  was  left  with  the  management  of 
Mitchell-Lama  projects  and  urban  renewal  site  management.  However  the  latter  is  handled  by  private 
corporations  responsible  directly  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  management  of  Mitchell-Lama  projects  requires 
a  close  relationship  to  the  development  component  of  HDA.  Thus  the  Management  Services  Office  has  very 
little  managing  to  do,  and  even  that  could  be  done  better  elsewhere  within  the  agency. 

The  agency  has  often  sought  to  justify  the  structure  of  this  department  by  claiming  that  the  reason  for 
its  existence  is  to  facilitate  the  relocation  of  urban  renewal  site  tenants  into  Mitchell-Lama  housing.  However, 
the  department  has  failed  dismally  at  this  objective. 

The  management  of  Mitchell-Lama  projects  has  been  unsatisfactory.  The  department  has  failed  to  collect 
the  necessary  rent  surcharges,  mandate  required  rent  increases  and  keep  the  projects  on  a  self-sustaining  basis 
as  legally  required. 

Commercial  relocation  has  been  poorly  handled  by  the  department  with  very  little  success  in  keeping 
firms  from  leaving  the  City  or  going  out  of  business  altogether. 

The  management  of  urban  renewal  sites  through  a  quasi-public  corporation  was  highly  unsatisfactory. 
The  Department's  inability  to  supervise  properly  the  work  of  this  corporation  brought  about  inefficiency, 
high  costs  and  poor  services  to  tenants  and  resulted  in  termination  of  its  contract  with  the  City. 

The  relocation  of  urban  renewal  site  tenants  to  standard  housing  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  agency 
has  been  incapable  of  influencing  demolition  policies,  unable  to  keep  reliable  records  of  on-site  tenants, 
unable  to  find  housing  for  large  numbers  of  tenants  and  has  resorted  to  intersiting  as  a  result  of  these 
failures. 

***** 


In  examining  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Service,  one  is  mystified 
by  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  units  under  one  Commissioner  as  it  runs  counter  to  common  sense  and 
stands  out  as  an  internal  contradiction  to  the  rationale  of  superagency  structure.  Functionally,  the 
Department  is  responsible  for  four  major  activities: 

(1)  emergency  relocation  of  families  and  individuals  due  to  fires  or  other  disasters,  or  where  sufficient 
health  and  safety  hazards  exist  to  necessitate  the  issuance  of  an  emergency  vacate  order; 

(2)  permanent  relocation  of  families  and  individuals  who  have  been  evicted  from  their  homes  due  to 
governmental  action,  whether  it  be  urban  renewal  or  public  improvement; 

(3)  permanent  relocation  of  business  when  due  to  governmental  action; 

(4)  management  of  the  City  Mitchell-Lama  (middle  income)  and  Redevelopment  Company  projects  in 
occupancy. 

Thus  the  name  Relocation  and  Management  Services  does  accurately  reflect  the  functional  activity  of  the 
Department;  the  Department  relocates  people  and  businesses  and  manages  certain  City-assisted  housing 
projects  in  occupancy.  The  question  is,  precisely  what  do  relocation  and  management  services  have  in 
common?  The  answer  to  the  question  is  "a  common  Commissioner." 

The  Department  is  divided  into  two  offices,  the  Office  of  Relocation  and  the  Office  of  Management 
Services,  each  headed  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  THE  OFFICE  OF  RELOCATION  SER  VICES 

The  1971  Annual  Report  of  the  HDA  indicates  that  the  major  function  of  the  Office  of  Relocation 
Services  is  the  "...orderly  resettlement  of.  .  .people  and  businesses  in  a  way  that  minimizes  the  hardships 
attendant  on  such  moves."  The  Office  of  Relocation  is  subdivided  into  three  separate  sections,  each  charged 
with  certain  aspects  of  relocation.  Recent  changes  have  occurred  through  shifting  responsibilities  within  the 
department,  but  the  principal  functions  of  relocation  concern  commercial  and  residential  tenants. 

1.  The  Division  of  Business  and  Industrial  Services 

One  section  of  the  Office  of  Relocation  Services  deals  with  the  problem  of  commercial  relocation  by 
assisting  businesses  which  are  forced  to  relocate  due  to  urban  renewal  or  public  improvements.  The  Division  of 
Business  and  Industrial  Services  aids  in  processing  relocation  claims,  insuring  that  proper  cost  estimates  are 
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submitted,  counseling  businesses  as  to  the  available  relocation  benefits  hopefully  "...with  the  end  result  that 
his  move  should  cost  him  nothing  unless  he  is  expanding  his  business,"  according  to  the  1971  Annual  Report. 
Additionally,  the  Division  provides  assistance  in  obtaining  zoning  variances  and  exceptions,  certificates  of 
occupancy,  referrals  to  industrial  parks  and  specialized  developments,  referrals  to  fending  agencies  with 
assistance  in  obtaining  low  cost  loans. 

Commercial  relocation  has  been  one  of  the  major  failures  of  the  Office  of  Relocation  due  at  least  in 
part  to  the  low  priority  it  is  given  within  the  Department.  The  lack  of  success  in  the  relocation  of 
commercial  businesses  was  adequately  exposed  in  a  1971  Management  Improvement  Study  of  the  Department 
of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  completed  by  the  Project  Management  Staff  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Council  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  under  the  general  direction  of  Andrew  P.  Kerr,  now  Administrator  of 
HDA. 

The  Project  Management  Study  pointed  to  numerous  shortcomings  in  commercial  relocation  as  it  made 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  Division  of  Commercial  Relocation  was  unable  to  relocate  82%  of  its  1970  workload.  Less 
reliable  statistics  found  in  the  1971  Annual  Report  of  HDA  still  indicate  that  Commercial  Relocation  was 
unable  to  relocate  over  60%  of  its  1971  workload.  (These  statistics  apparently  do  not  reflect  the  carryover 
workload  from  the  previous  year.)  The  Project  Management  Study  also  indicated  that  of  those  commercial 
tenants  which  were  relocated,  41%  went  out  of  business  which  "...represents  a  large  loss  of  taxes  and 
employment  for  the  City."  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Relocation,  Oscar  Hogan,  indicated  to  this  Commission 
that  businesses  which  liquidate  or  move  out  of  the  City  are  often  ones  which  hire  a  greater  percentage  of 
unskilled  workers  for  whom  another  job  is  more  difficult  to  secure.  The  1971  Annual  Report  of  the  HDA 
showed  a  31%  liquidation  rate  of  businesses  that  were  faced  with  relocation. 

2.  For  those  business  that  are  relocated,  "...delays  in  payments  often  cause  serious  financial 
hardships...."  Although  a  firm  files  claim  for  a  fixture  award  immediately  after  its  move,  it  usually  must  wait 
twelve  to  thirty-six  months  for  a  payment  while  Corporation  Counsel  handles  previous  claims  and  negotiates 
a  settlement  for  a  fixture  award.  Such  delays  in  payment  which  are  especially  difficult  for  commercial 
relocatees  are  especially  disastrous  for  the  smaller  businesses. 

3.  Commercial  relocation  is  faced  with  major  problems  in  dealing  with  other  City  agencies  outside  of 
the  HDA.  The  Project  Management  Staff  Study  indicated  that  no  priority  is  given  to  commercial  relocatees 
by  the  Economic  Development  Administration  or  the  Department  of  Real  Estate.  The  Study  concludes  that 
"...land  for  commercial  relocation  is  therefore  difficult  to  find  and  the  businesses  trying  to  relocate  are  being 
forced  to  leave  the  City,  go  out  of  business,  or  pay  rent  far  above  their  previous  level." 

Deputy  Commissioner  Hogan  indicated  his  dismay  regarding  problems  with  commercial  relocation  in 
testimony  before  this  Commission.  Commissioner  Hogan  stated  quite  simply:  "I  feel  that  the  City  has  not 
paid  enough  attention  to  the  small  businesses." 

He  also  indicated  his  desire  for  two  year  tax  abatement  for  relocated  businesses  for  when  the  business 
moves  out  of  the  City, 

We  have  lost  those  taxes  completely,  so  how  much  harm  is  it  going  to  do  if  we  just  lose  his  taxes 
for  one  year  or  two  years. 

However,  despite  his  commitment  and  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  relocating  businesses,  commercial 
relocation  remains  a  low  priority  problem  within  HDA.  The  pressures  seem  to  be  more  for  site  clearance  than 
for  adequate  relocation.  In  addition  to  internal  difficulties  within  HDA,  the  lack  of  coordination  with  other 
City  agencies  in  assisting  in  commercial  relocation  is  unacceptable.  Lack  of  coordination  —  both  internal  and 
external  —  has  resulted  in  liquidation  of  businesses,  unnecessary  hardships,  loss  of  taxes,  and  continued 
out-migration  of  employment  from  the  City. 

2.  The  Division  of  Social  Services 

The  Office  of  Relocation  maintains  its  own  Bureau  of  Social  Services  rather  than  relying  on  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  of  the  Human  Resources  Administration  (HRA).  The  Bureau  provides  short 
term  casework  for  relocatees  and  conducts  social  evaluations  for  the  Housing  Authority  regarding 
qualifications  for  public  housing. 

The  Project  Management  Study  indicated  numerous  problems  with  this  bureau  including  a  high  backlog 
of  cases  and  very  high  (65%)  turnover  of  caseworkers,  in  some  part  due  to  a  disparity  in  pay  between  social 
workers  in  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  social  workers  in  the  Department  of  Social  Services.  In 
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addition,  the  need  for  a  separate  social  services  staff  in  the  Office  of  Relocation  is  questionable.  The 
Department  of  Social  Services  should  be  able  to  provide  adequate  service  to  the  Office  of  Relocation  if  real 
coordination  and  some  formal  liaison  were  developed.  Further,  directly  assigning  these  functions  to  Social 
Services  should  be  seriously  considered. 

3.  The  Division  of  Site  Relocation  and  Management 

Probably  the  most  important  unit  of  the  Office  of  Relocation  is  the  Bureau  of  Site  Relocation  and 
Management  responsible  for  the  relocation  of  families  and  individuals  who  are  displaced  due  to  urban  renewal 
or  public  improvements.  The  relocation  of  site  tenants  requires  close  cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Development,  Project  Directors,  the  private  company  performing  site  management*  and  the  Bureau  of  Site 
Relocation.  The  necessary  coordination  is  difficult  in  the  sense  that  three  distinct  and  conflicting  pressures 
operate  in  individual  sites.  First,  the  pressures  from  HDA's  Department  of  Development  are  for  site  clearance. 
This  department  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  demolition  and  construction;  its  productivity  is 
measured  not  by  how  site  tenants  are  relocated  but  rather  by  the  speed  of  site  clearance,  designation,  and 
actual  construction.  The  site  management  company  is  faced  with  conflicting  interests  since  their  major 
function  is  to  manage  buildings  on  the  site  for  tenants  awaiting  relocation.  The  main  concern  of  the 
contracting  management  company,  therefore,  is  the  feasibility  of  the  management  of  site  buildings.  Problems 
may  arise  when  the  sites  or  buildings  that  the  Department  of  Development  may  wish  to  clear  may  be  those 
which  would  be  most  easily  managed  by  the  site  management  company.  Finally,  the  Bureau  of  Site 
Relocation  is  charged  with  the  function  of  relocating  tenants  with  minimal  hardship  placed  on  the  relocatees. 
It  is  true  that  the  speed  and  number  of  relocations  accomplished  is  a  measure  of  the  Bureau's  success; 
however,  the  major  consideration  should  be  to  relocate  tenants  humanely,  not  clear  sites.  The  Bureau's 
function,  therefore,  may  well  be  in  conflict  with  the  priorities  of  the  Department  of  Development  and  the 
interests  of  the  site  manager. 

The  problem  had  been  accentuated  by  simple  problems  with  lines  of  authority  which  resulted  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  HDA  to  rearrange  the  terms  of  on  site  supervision  by  CURMCO.  The  1971  Project 
Management  Study  indicated  that: 

Real  Estate  managers  on  urban  renewal  sites  responsible  for  site  relocation  activities  report  to  two 
superiors.  One  supervisor  is  located  in  the  central  bureau,  and  is  responsible  for  residential 
relocation  from  all  sites  in  the  borough  for  which  he  is  responsible.  The  other  supervisor  is  the  site 
director.  The  site  director  reports  to  the  Division  of  Urban  Renewal  Management  and  the 
Management  Services  Section.  The  site  director,  however,  has  little  time  to  supervise  relocation 
activities  or  to  supervise  the  Real  Estate  Manager.  The  site  director  spends  about  90  percent  of  his 
time  on  maintenance  and  management. 

Thus  this  inherently  difficult  situation  of  conflicting  pressures  is  even  further  complicated  by  unclear 
lines  of  authority  and  direction  within  the  superagency  itself.  The  newly  negotiated  contract  with  Gotham 
Maintenance  is  supposed  to  alleviate  some  of  these  difficulties. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  a  separate  Office  of  Relocation  has  been  to  provide  an  independent  source  of 
support  for  the  priorities  of  relocation  which  at  times  will  necessarily  conflict  with  the  demands  of 
development.  However,  a  separate  Office  of  Relocation  has  not  had  any  substantial  impact  on  the 
Department  of  Development.  The  needs  of  Development  have  consistently  overridden  the  needs  of  relocation. 
In  fact,  a  separate  office  of  Relocation  has  actually  resulted  in  a  lack  of  any  coordination  at  all  with 
Development.  Even  the  mere  flow  of  information  seems  to  be  absent  between  the  two  departments.  While 
there  should  continue  to  be  a  separate  Office  of  Relocation,  this  office  might  better  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Development  where  its  voice  may  be  heard  during  the  development  planning  process.  A 
Commissioner  of  Development  should  be  responsible  for  both  development  and  relocation  and  the  balancing 
of  the  priorities  of  each.  Perhaps  when  the  Commissioner  of  Development  is  forced  to  understand  the 
problems  of  relocation  in  addition  to  development,  the  humane  and  sensible  relocation  of  displaced  tenants 
may  be  measurably  improved. 


*The  City's  contract  with  CURMCO  for  urban  renewal  site  management  was  recently  cancelled.  The  City  now  contracts  with  the  Gotham 
Maintenance  Corp.  for  this  service. 
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B.  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

The  Office  of  Management  Services,  the  second  office  of  the  Department,  is  also  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner.  This  Office  is  relatively  small  with  a  staff  of  approximately  150  with  four  basic  divisions: 
Division  of  Middle  Income  Management;  Division  of  Housing  Resources;  Division  of  Listings  and  Inspections 
and  a  Fiscal  Management  Division.  A  very  important  unit  within  the  Housing  Resources  Division  is  the 
Emergency  Housing  Bureau. 

CURMCO,  the  management  company  which  until  recently  managed  urban  renewal  sites  for  HDA  was 
also  previously  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Management  Services  and  its  Division  of  Urban 
Renewal  Management.  As  a  result  of  a  suggestion  in  the  Project  Management  Study,  CURMCO  was  removed 
from  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Management  Services;  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  also  no  longer 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  CURMCO.  CURMCO  was  then  directed  to  report  directly  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services.  Later  reorganization  also  involved  placing  urban 
renewal  site  personnel  into  the  Office  of  Relocation  and  putting  site  management  and  relocation  operations 
under  a  single  deputy,  and  CURMCO  then  reported  to  the  Deputy  Commission  of  Relocation.  This  was  the 
third  shift  within  one  year.  Problems  with  CURMCO  were  still  not  resolved  by  the  shuffle  and  so  in  January 
1973,  Administrator  Kerr  cancelled  HDA's  contract  with  the  management  firm.  CURMCO's  duties  were  then 
passed  on  to  Gotham  Maintenance. 

With  the  removal  of  CURMCO  and  responsibility  for  urban  renewal  sites,  the  Office  of  Management 
Services  would  simply  have  consisted  of  the  Division  of  Middle  Income  Housing,  hardly  a  full  scale  operation 
requiring  a  Deputy  Commissioner.  However,  proving  the  age-old  adage  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  actually 
abolish  a  bureau  or  office,  the  Office  of  Management  Services  acquired  from  the  Office  of  Relocation  three 
divisions:  Emergency  Housing,  Fiscal  Management  and  Housing  Resources.  In  testimony  before  this 
Commission,  former  Commissioner  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  Amalia  Betanzos  stated  her 
concurrence  with  the  rationale  for  the  reorganization:  "We  have  the  needs  under  one  Commissioner  and  the 
resources  in  the  other.  We  thought  that  this  was  the  logical  management." 

Commissioner  Betanzos'  statement  is  not  totally  accurate,  however,  in  that  the  Emergency  Housing 
Division  a  definite  "need"  bureau)  was  placed  under  the  Office  of  Management  Services. 

Indeed,  the  effected  reorganization  runs  counter  to  Project  Management's  recommendation  to 
"...consolidate  all  site  management  and  relocation  operations  under  a  single  deputy."  Rather,  the  outcome 
was  that  some  relocation  activities  were  assigned  to  another  deputy,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Management  Services. 

A  more  honest  appraisal  of  the  reorganization  would  probably  conclude  that  with  the  removal  of 
CURMCO  and  the  urban  renewal  site  responsibilities,  there  was  no  rationale  for  a  separate  Office  of 
Management  Services.  The  Division  of  Middle  Income  Housing  was  an  orphan  bureau  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Management  Services  needed  more  responsibilities  in  order  to  justify  his  position.  Thus, 
decisions  were  made  to  continue  the  Office  of  Management  Services  with  little  rationale  and  no  appreciable 
advantage  in  terms  of  management  capabilities. 

1.  The  Division  of  Middle  Income  Housing 

With  the  removal  of  CURMCO,  the  major  "management"  function  left  in  the  Office  of  Management 
Services  is  the  Management  of  City  Mitchell-Lama  (Middle  Income)  projects  in  occupancy.  Much  testimony 
before  this  Commission  was  to  the  effect  that  this  management  division  was  originally  placed  in  the  same 
department  as  Relocation  in  order  to  improve  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  Mitchell-Lama  housing  for 
relocatees.  Even  the  1971  Project  Management  Study  supported  this  view:  "The  Department  of  Relocation 
was  given  the  responsibility  for  administration  of  Mitchell-Lama  housing.  This  was  done  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  Mitchell-Lama  properties  as  a  housing  resource  for  relocation." 

Former  Commissioner  Betanzos  testified: 

There  was  a  further  attempt  to  make  Mitchell-Lama  resources  available  to  your  housing  resources 
unit  by  putting  them  all  under  the  same  deputy  commissioner  and  therefore  your  housing  resources 
unit  would  be  immediately  aware  of  what  resources  were  available. 

Commissioner  Betanzos  claimed  that  although  there  were  problems,  definite  inroads  were  made  during 
her  tenure  —  although  she  was  unable  to  recall  any  specific  statistics.  Statistics  that  are  available  suggest 
precisely  the  opposite  conclusion.  Statistics  furnished  by  HDA  indicate  that  in  1969,  only  0.67%  of  urban 
renewal  relocatees  were  placed  in  publicly-aided  middle  income  housing.  The  Project  Management  Study 
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concludes  that  as  of  the  end  of  1970,  "...less  than  2%  of  all  moveouts  go  into  middle  income  housing." 

In  fact,  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  relocating  tenants  into  Mitchell-Lama  projects,  is  a  well  documented 
fact.  The  Project  Management  Study  pointed  to  the  fact  that  "...the  Department  of  Relocation  is  reluctant  to 
resist  pressure  which  Mitchell-Lama  sponsors  exert  to  keep  relocatees  out."  Also,  the  present  Director  of 
Middle  Income  Housing  Richard  Stern  testified  that: 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  relocatees  in  there  [Mitchell-Lama  projects  in  occupancy].  I'm  talking 
only  about  those  new  developments  now  coming  in  line  in  their  own  sales  or  rental  periods.  .  .  .One 
reason  is  that  these  developments  with  their  own  boards  of  directors,  and  their  own  waiting  lists, 
(and  even  in  rental  developments  they  have  a  waiting  list  which  people  have  applied  to  many  years 
ago)  and  we've  given  them  the  orders  to  keep  these  lists  in  strict  chronological  order.  Give  no 
favoritism  to  anybody.  And  they  have  said,  look,  if  Mrs.  Jones  has  sat  on  this  list  since  1961,  and 
we  are  maintaining  these  lists  in  strict  chronological  order,  we  are  not  going  to  jump  anybody 
ahead  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Stern  stated  that  the  relocation  policy  was  once  more  successful  but  that  a  change  in  policy  had  occurred 
under  HDA  Administrator  Jason  Nathan.  Mr.  Stern  indicated  his  personal  view  of  the  situation: 

I  think  it  ought  to  go  back  to  where  relocatees  get  a  smell  of  these  apartments  before  anybody  else 
because,  obviously,  if  we're  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Relocation,  it's  part  of  the  job  to  relocate 
people.  And  the  City  of  New  York  is  forever  condemning  properties,  and  these  poor  people  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  get  the  first  crack  at  these  apartments  in  existing  developments,  especially  since 
there's  been  tax  abatement  and  a  complete  subsidy  made  available  to  Mitchell-Lama  developments 
from  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  other  taxpayers  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  response  to  whether  he  had  suggested  that  the  relocation  policy  be  directed  to  placing  more 
relocatees  into  Mitchell-Lama  housing,  Mr.  Stern  replied:  "As  I  said  before,  there  comes  a  time  when  you 
give  up." 

Former  Commissioner  Betanzos'  statement  that  she  was  sure  that  the  number  had  increased  is 
unsubstantiated  by  any  available  statistical  evidence  or  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Director  of  Middle 
Income  housing.  The  fact  is  that  Mitchell-Lama  housing  has  not  provided  a  housing  resource  for  relocatees; 
the  quaint  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Division  of  Middle  Income  Housing  has  not  been  effected  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  intention  was  ever  there  in  the  first  place. 

In  a  more  realistic  explanation  of  the  joining  of  Management  Services  with  Relocation,  former  HDA 
Assistant  Administrator,  Frank  Kristof,  indicated  that  the  organization  was  affected  when  it  was  assumed  that 
the  Housing  Authority  would  be  part  of  HDA.  In  that  case,  the  resource  for  most  relocatees  —  public 
housing  —  would  be  close  at  hand.  When  it  was  determined,  early  on,  that  HDA  would  not  subsume  the 
Housing  Authority,  the  original  plan  was  not  reconsidered. 

2.  The  Housing  Resources  Units 

Former  Commissioner  Betanzos  testified  before  this  Commission  that: 

The  Department  of  Relocation  Resources  was  put  under  management  Services  as  was  GAHRU.  So, 
in  effect,  what  we're  saying  is  that  all  the  resources,  both  Mitchell-Lama  and  non-Mitchell-Lama, 
Housing  Authority  and  private  resources  should  be  grouped  in  the  same  heading  so  we  have  the 
needs  under  one  Commissioner  and  the  resources  on  the  other.  We  thought  that  this  was  the  logical 
management. 

These  resources  are  under  the  Office  of  Management  Services  and  the  Division  of  Housing  Resources  and 
include:  1)  Government  Assisted  Housing  Resources  Unit  (GAHRU)  which  is  involved  as  a  liaison  with  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  by  attempting  to  assist  in  placing  relocatees  into  public  housing.  While 
problems  with  the  placement  of  large  families  are  understandable,  public  housing,  although  offering 
considerable  assistance  in  relocation,  is  still  not  used  to  its  fullest  extent  as  a  housing  resource,  due  in  part  to 
a  lack  of  real  coordination  with  the  independent  Housing  Authority.  2)  Leased  housing  is  a  program  operated 
by  the  Private  Leasing  Bureau  which  attempts  to  lease  units  from  private  landlords  to  sublet  to  relocatees. 
Leased  housing  had  578  units  involved  in  the  program  at  the  close  of  1971.  3)  Finder's  fee  program  in  which 
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private  landlords  are  paid  a  fee  to  rent  their  apartments  to  relocated  tenants.  In  1971,  this  program  resulted 
in  placement  in  795  apartments. 

Additionally,  the  Office  of  Management  Services  includes  a  Listings  and  Inspections  Bureau  which 
attempts  to  determine  the  suitability  and  soundness  of  apartments  offered  for  relocation  under  the  various 
programs  managed  by  the  Office. 

The  Bureau  of  Emergency  Housing,  the  largest  bureau  of  the  Division  of  Housing  Resources,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  finding  temporary  housing  for  individuals  and  families  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
due  to  unsafe  or  emergency  conditions.  The  majority  of  these  cases  (about  75%)  result  from  emergency 
vacate  orders  due  to  fire  and  are  issued  by  the  Fire  Department;  the  other  cases  are  a  result  of  vacate  orders, 
issued  because  of  hazardous  health  or  safety  violations. 

The  number  of  emergency  vacates  has  increased  nearly  fourfold  in  four  years: 

TABLE  II 

Emergency  Vacates  in  New  York  City:  1964-1971 

1964  -  1,078 

1965  -  1,180 

1966  -  1,322 

1967  -  1,508 

1968  -  3,537 

1969  -  4,599 

1970  -  5,312 

1971  -  5,730 

Source:  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services. 

During  a  private  hearing  before  this  Commission,  a  lawyer  for  HDA  explained  the  increase: 

Beginning  in  1967,  the  standards  of  habitability  if  calamity  struck  in  non-residential  buildings  were 
raised  increasing  the  numbers  of  buildings  which  were  ordered  vacated  because  of  a  rise  in  the 
minimal  standards  of  living  which  would  be  accepted  by  the  Fire  Department,  the  Department  of 
Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  and  the  Buildings  Department. 

However,  there  are  indications  that  emergency  vacate  orders  may  be  issued  when  the  situation  may  not 
warrant  such  action.  The  Project  Management  Study  stated: 

Sometimes  families  are  moved  permanently  with  an  EVO  (Emergency  Vacate  Order)  even  though 
repairs  could  be  done  less  expensively  than  relocation.  No  evaluation  of  damage  is  made  to 
determine  whether  repairs  are  possible. 

There  is  also  evidence  which  indicates  that  Emergency  Vacate  Orders  are  used  by  the  Department  of 
Relocation  to  clear  urban  renewal  sites,  even  in  cases  where  the  condition  of  the  building  would  not  warrant 
an  Emergency  Vacate  Order. 
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Vn.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RENT  AND  HOUSING  MAINTENANCE 


The  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  has  not  been  successful  in  efficiently  processing  complaints  to 
resolution  either  by  correction  of  the  violation,  or  punitive  action  taken  against  the  responsible  party.  There 
are  frequently  long  delays,  some  of  which  result  from  inefficient  data  processing  systems  and  others  from 
poor  administration. 

The  Office  of  Rent  Control  has  undergone  serious  problems  in  adjusting  to  the  Maximum  Base  Rent 
Program.  Because  of  the  failure  to  implement  the  program  on  schedule,  the  District  Rent  Offices  are  now 
devoting  almost  all  of  their  time  to  the  processing  of  MBR  orders,  resulting  in  neglect  of  their  regular  duties. 

The  Offices  of  Code  Enforcement  and  Rent  Control  have  exhibited  a  complete  failure  to  coordinate 
their  activities.  The  lack  of  interaction  between  these  two  offices  in  one  department  is  so  severe  that  Code 
Enforcement  records  are  not  even  admissible  as  evidence  in  rent  reduction  proceedings. 

The  Relocation  Unit  in  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  has  operated  in  direct  violation  of  the  Rent  and 
Eviction  Regulations.  Not  only  did  superiors  in  the  Department  who  were  aware  of  this  fail  to  take  corrective 
action,  but  the  head  of  the  unit  did  not  even  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

The  Office  for  Special  Improvements  has  provided  the  overhead  structure  for  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
which  could  be  better  utilized  by  fully  integrating  them  into  broader  programs  or  eliminating  them 
completely.  In  addition,  since  many  of  these  programs  are  funded  from  various  sources  —  inside  and  outside 
of  HDA  —  accountability  for  their  functioning  is  often  unclear. 

***** 


The  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  is  responsible  for  two  general  functions:  enforcing 
rent  control  and  enforcing  the  Housing  Maintenance  Code.  Prior  to  HDA's  organization,  these  two  functions 
were  carried  on  in  two  departments.  Rent  control  was  handled  by  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  housing  maintenance  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Buildings.  At  the 
time  of  HDA's  creation,  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  Department  could  combine  and  coordinate  the  two  aims 
of  improving  housing  and  insuring  that  tenants  were  not  being  charged  excessive  rents.  There  was  also  some 
hope  that  Housing  Maintenance  Code  violations  could  be  better  reported,  and  that  the  monitoring  of  housing 
conditions  —  still  being  undertaken  by  both  of  the  new  and  separate  units  could  be  coordinated.  The 
Department  has  made  some  halting  progress  in  this  direction,  but  the  two  general  functions  remain 
unintegrated  within  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance. 

In  addition  to  the  housing  maintenance  and  rent  control  functions,  the  Department  of  Rent  and 
Housing  Maintenance  is  responsible  for  special  community  improvement  programs  such  as  Neighborhood 
Conservation  and  Federally  assisted  Code  Enforcement.  In  furthering  these  goals,  this  Department  is  divided 
into  three  offices,  each  headed  by  a  deputy  commissioner.  These  are: 

1.  The  Office  of  Special  Improvements 

2.  The  Office  of  Code  Enforcement 

3.  The  Office  of  Rent  Control 

A.  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  office  is  wide  and  all-embracing.  Principally,  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements  is 
concerned  with  problem  buildings.  Its  task,  according  to  HDA,  is  "...to  make  them  usable  and  a  viable  part 
of  the  City's  housing  stock.  The  object  is  to  catch  a  building  in  its  early  stages  of  deterioration  and  to  work 
with  the  owners  to  restore  it." 

Since  the  approaches  to  stemming  deterioration  are  varied  and  numerous,  organizationally,  the  Office  is 
divided  into  twelve  units,  each  dealing  with  a  particular  program.  For  example,  there  is  a  Cooperative 
Consultation  unit  which  provides  advice  and  assistance  to  landlords,  tenants  and  community  groups  who  are 
interested  in  converting  low  and  moderate  rental  buildings  into  co-ops  or  condominiums.  Under  the 
receivership  program,  the  City  makes  repairs  and  provides  for  the  management  of  buildings  where  the  owner 
is  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  repairs. 

This  Office  also  handles  loans  for  rehabilitation.  The  basic  objective  of  such  a  program  is  to  enable 
owners  of  buildings  which  are  economically  sound  —  buildings  that  can  be  maintained,  yield  taxes  and 
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provide  the  owner  with  a  profit  on  the  basis  of  income  from  legally  permissible  rents  —  to  correct  violations 
or  correct  rent-impairing  conditions.  It  is  felt  that  rent  reductions  brought  about  because  of  the  existance  of 
violations  make  the  owner  less  able  to  afford  to  repair.  This  lower  maintenance  cycle  often  ends  in 
abandonment  of  the  building. 

The  Federally  assisted  Code  Enforcement  Program,  which  receives  two-thirds  of  its  funds  from  the 
Federal  government,  is  administered  here. 

The  Office  also  serves  as  the  liaison  between  the  community  and  City  and  State  agencies  through  its 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Bureau.  The  latter  administers  a  program  to  provide  better  housing  jobs  and 
social  services  in  a  designated  area. 

A  very  important  function  in  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements  involves  the  use  of  agreements 
between  landlords  and  the  City  whereby  the  landlord  agrees  to  repair  a  building  with  Housing  Code 
violations.  These  landlords  could  then  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Maximum  Base  Rent  program,  the 
essence  of  which  is  to  permit  higher  rentals. 

Another  unit  in  the  Office  handles  an  experimental  program  aimed  at  curbing  building  abandonment. 
This  program,  funded  by  the  Federal  government  through  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  is  run  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Neighborhood  Government. 

There  is  an  Evaluation  unit  in  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements,  which  examines  the  particulars  of  a 
building  and  determines  which,  if  any,  of  the  programs  available  could  be  used  to  assist  that  building.  A 
program  called  the  Article  7  A  Emergency  Repair  Program  is  also  handled  here. 

Under  this  program  tenants  bring  a  civil  action  against  their  landlord,  and  have  an  administrator 
appointed  by  the  court.  Major  repairs  are  made  through  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  while  minor  repairs 
are  made  by  the  administrator  using  the  rent  money  which  he  collects. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  programs  to  be  handled  by  this  office  is  the  Ombudsman  program.  According 
to  the  acting  Ombudsman,  Stanley  Nason: 

...we  try  to  resolve  the  more  intense  housing  disputes  between  landlords  and  tenants  which  are 
basically  found  to  be  the  failure  of  delivery  of  services  or  states  of  disrepair  in  the  building.  And 
the  buildings  which  come  to  us  are  the  ones  where  normal  human  relations  have  just  about  fallen 
apart.  We  may  have  situations  when  the  tenants  are  on  rent  strike;  we  may  have  situations  where 
the  landlord  is  threatening  to  abandon  the  building. 

The  office  goes  about  its  function  by  assembling  the  relevant  data  on  the  building  and  calling  a 
conference  between  landlords  and  tenants.  The  conferences  are  presided  over  by  a  staff  member  or  one  of  a 
number  of  volunteer  mediators,  versed  in  the  subject,  who  attempt  to  assist  the  parties  in  resolving  their  disputes. 
Often  referrals  are  made  to  remedial  programs  and,  as  Mr.  Nason  pointed  out,  the  existence  of  programs  such 
as  receivership  and  rent  reductions  provides  an  element  of  authority  which  can  encourage  reluctant  landlords 
to  cooperate. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  criticisms  leveled  at  the  Ombudsman  program  which  merit  examination.  It 
has  been  accused  of  being  merely  a  "defusing"  operation  —  a  place  where  troublesome  cases  or  cases  where 
political  pressure  has  been  applied  are  sent  for  resolution  before  they  can  become  an  embarrassment  to  the 
agency.  Indeed,  the  locus  of  referrals  to  the  Ombudsman  program  would  seem  to  bear  this  out.  Mr.  Nason 
told  this  Commission  that  his  office  received  referrals  from  the  Mayor's  office,  Commissioner  Leventhal's 
office,  City  Councilmen,  State  Legislators,  and  especially  from  radio  station  WMCA's  Action  Center.  Thus, 
the  Ombudsman  performs  functions  completely  at  variance  from  his  descriptive  title. 

Of  the  other  two  sources  of  referral,  "walk-ins"  and  other  HDA  offices,  the  latter  has  also  been  a  source 
of  criticism.  Since  the  District  Rent  Offices  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  have  been  forced  to  cease  their 
regular  operations  in  order  to  work  on  MBR,  they  have  referred  cases  to  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman.  Mr. 
Nason  admitted  that  presently,  the  District  Rent  Offices  are  sending  to  the  Ombudsman  most,  if  not  all, 
(approximately  100  per  month),  of  their  "multiple  TV,  (i.e.,  cases  concerned  with  a  building-wide  problem 
filed  by  more  than  one  tenant),  which  make  up  the  largest  percentage  of  District  Rent  Office  cases.  Since  the 
Ombudsman  merely  makes  recommendations,  and  then  returns  the  case  to  the  District  Rent  Office,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  situation  in  question  will  not  be  resolved.  Consequently,  a  tenant  may  find  his  case  shifted 
from  a  District  Rent  Office  to  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  and  back  again  without  any  satisfaction,  but 
with  the  "defusing"  result  that  he  feels  his  complaint  is  somehow  "being  processed". 

In  essence,  it  would  appear  that  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements  is  a  conglomeration  of  related 
programs  which  have  yet  to  be  fully  coordinated  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  rapid  housing  deterioration  in  New 
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York  City.  It  also  appears  that,  more  than  anything  else,  its  structure  reflects  the  source  of  funding.  For 
instance,  its  Division  of  Code  Enforcement  is  Federally  funded,  another  office  is  funded  through  HUD  and 
run  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Neighborhood  Government,  another  uses  Emergency  Repair  Program  funds,  and 
the  Ombudsman  program  is  partially  funded  by  Office  of  Code  Enforcement's  budget.  The  Ombudsman 
program  in  fact  relates  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  yet  technically  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Special  Improvements.  Thus  the  lines  of  responsibility 
in  these  Office  of  Special  Improvements  programs  are  difficult  to  discern,  and  it  is  this  great  number  of 
distinct  operations  which  may  be  a  contributing  factor  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  various 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance. 

B.  THE  OFFICE  OF  CODE  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  is  responsible  for  making  housing  inspections  required  by  law  and 
issuing  violations  for  buildings  which  are  not  providing  the  services  and  maintenance  required  under  the 
Housing  Maintenance  Code.  The  office  maintains  a  Central  Complaint  Bureau  which  refers  all  complaints  to 
the  appropriate  municipal  agency,  such  as  the  Fire  or  Health  Departments,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  them. 
It  also  provides  a  Violations  Registry  Unit  where  all  violations  placed  by  other  City  agencies  (except  the 
Department  of  Buildings)  are  recorded. 

This  office  is  also  in  charge  of  the  Emergency  Repair  Program.  In  conjunction  with  this  program,  it  also 
operates  project  RESCU  which  is  a  Federally  funded  program  of  Code  Enforcement.  RESCU  maintains 
field  offices  in  local  communities  which  handle  complaints  requiring  emergency  repairs.  It  also  provides 
training  for  local  residents  to  enable  them  to  make  repairs  within  their  own  communities. 

In  addition  to  its  enforcement  of  the  City  Housing  Maintenance  Code,  the  Office  of  Code  Enforcement 
also  has  jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  Housing  Code  enforcement  statutes  which  include  the  maintenance 
provisions  of  the  State's  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  and  related  sections  of  the  Administrative  Code.  Enforcement 
of  these  provisions  is  done  by  placing  violations  on  buildings  not  providing  proper  services  to  tenants.  The 
Office  is  divided  into  three  divisions:  Emergency  Services,  Central  Complaints  and  Inspectional  Services. 

The  Emergency  Services  Division  handles  special  inspection  and  repair  programs  but  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Emergency  Repair  Program. 

The  Central  Complaint  Bureau  provides  an  around-the-clock  operation  in  which  the  public  may 
telephone  or  write  in  complaints  regarding  housing  conditions.  These  complaints  are  then  referred  to  the 
appropriate  City  agency  for  action.  The  size  of  this  Bureau's  work  load  is  flexible,  varying  with  the  volume 
of  work  which  reaches  peak  proportions  during  the  "no  heat"  months  from  December  to  April.  The  Bureau 
received  the  following  number  of  calls  in  1971.* 

TABLE  12 

Complaints  Received  by  Central  Complaints  Bureau,  1971 

Heat  complaints 
Maintenance  complaints 
Emergency  complaints 
Mail  complaints  and 

Referrals  for  other  agencies 

TOTAL 

Information  Calls 

Basically,  complaints  are  handled  in  two  different  manners.  When  a  "no  heat"  complaint  is  received  the 
Bureau  tries  to  follow  up  on  it  within  twenty-four  hours.  This  follow  up  consists  of  an  attempt  to  contact 
the  owner  or  agent  to  report  the  problem,  and  then  a  rechecking  with  the  complainant,  either  by  telephone 
or  inspection  to  see  if  the  condition  has  been  corrected.  These  complaints  are  processed  manually. 

Non-emergency  and  non-heat  complaints  are  handled  differently.  They  are  sent  to  the  HDA  computer 
services  division,  where  they  are  prepared  for  inclusion  in  the  master  file.  According  to  the  Community 

*As  of  the  date  of  this  report,  HDA  figures  for  1972  have  not  been  made  available. 


158,948 
169,901 
54,463 

19,044 

402,356 
51,649 
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Service  Society's  Report*,  as  much  as  six  months  may  elapse  before  a  complaint  eventually  appears  on  an 
inspector's  route  sheet,  if  a  complaint  requires  no  inspection,  it  is  handled  through  another  procedure  which, 
the  Community  Service  Society  found,  "At  best,  [it]  takes  two  weeks  for  a  complaint  to  be  processed  in  this 
office." 

The  Community  Service  Society  Report  found  the  delays  to  be  related  to  the  problems  encountered  in 
preparing  the  data  for  the  computer,  or  for  mailing  out  forms  to  complainants  and  owners.  The  Report 
found,  "There  is  only  one  mailing  machine  available  to  fold  and  insert  forms  in  envelopes."  There  have  been 
other  problems  involved  in  processing  complaints.  Some  people  have  complained  that  they  received  no  answer 
when  they  called  the  Central  Complaint  number,  but  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  Commissioner  Nathan 
Leventhal,  maintained  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  telephone  company  and  was  corrected  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  to  Department  officials. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  with  the  exception  of  "no  heat"  complaints,  which  are  processed 
manually,  the  processing  of  other  types  of  complaints  is  a  cumbersome  and  time  consuming  business  for  this 
Bureau.  The  attempt  to  include  code  enforcement  data  in  a  master  file  is  certainly  a  worthwhile  objective. 
However,  poor  management  of  MBR,  which  has  resulted  in  that  program's  monopolizing  computer  facilities, 
has  had  a  serverely  delaying  effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Central  Complaint  Bureau. 

A  third  division  in  Code  Enforcement,  Inspectional  Services,  was  assigned  a  staff  of  643  inspectors,  as  of 
February  1972,  making  it  the  largest  component  within  the  Department.  The  Community  Service  Society 
reports  that  of  these,  137  had  supervisory  or  clerical  assignments,  and  506  had  field  assignments.  There  are 
certain  cyclical  inspections  required  by  law  but  the  bulk  of  the  inspections  performed  in  this  Office  are  done 
in  response  to  complaints.  Complaints  are  received  through  the  Central  Complaint  Bureau,  the  borough 
offices  or  Model  Cities  offices.  An  inspector  may  issue  a  new  violation  or  report  the  removal  of  a  pending 
violation  (in  reinspection  cases).  He  may  also  recommend  court  action,  reinspection,  emergency  repairs,  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  for  a  rent  reduction  proceeding  or  issue  an  order  to  vacate  the 
building. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  by  April  of  1973  criminal  court  action  would  be  replaced  by  a  civil  penalty 
procedure  to  be  processed  by  a  Housing  Court  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature  during  its  1972  session. 
According  to  the  Community  Service  Society,  this  Court 

Will  be  able  to  consolidate  all  actions  and  proceedings  for  a  particular  building  and  will  have 
continuing  jurisdiction  over  a  case  until  it  is  resolved.  And  it  may  recommend  or  employ  any 
remedy,  program,  procedure,  or  sanction  available  in  law  regardless  of  the  relief  originally  sought; 
the  order  becomes  final  in  not  less  than  fifteen  days  unless  it  entails  a  program  of  an  agency  or 
expenditure  of  City  funds  and  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  has  advised  the 
court  in  writing  of  reasons  why  the  order  should  not  be  issued. 

The  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  often  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  and  controversy.  Prior  to  the 
formation  of  HDA,  it  was  located  in  the  Department  of  Buildings,  and  was  transferred  during  the 
reorganization.  Many  people  were  opposed  to  this,  especially  former  Buildings  Commissioner  Charles  Moerdler 
who  felt  that  the  philosophical  distinction  made  by  many  people  —  notably  Buildings  Department  employees 
—  between  the  "social"  aspects  of  housing  code  enforcement  and  the  "technical"  aspects  of  ensuring  safety 
and  standards  in  building  design  —  did  not  serve  to  promote  the  quality  of  the  housing  stock.  Mr.  Moerdler,  in 
an  interview  with  members  of  the  Commission  staff,  expressed  his  belief  that  these  functions  had  to  be 
properly  meshed  together.  He  further  felt  that  there  was  a  need  to  upgrade  the  status  of  housing  inspectors 
who,  while  possessing  a  level  of  skills  comparable  to  construction  inspectors,  were  looked  down  upon  by  the 
latter.  Mr.  Moerdler  felt  that  the  quality  of  their  work  would  improve  with  proper  recognition,  and  that  the 
recognition  could  be  achieved  by  keeping  these  two  inspections  in  the  same  Code  Enforcement  Department. 
The  Code  Enforcement  activities  have  also  been  criticized  for  a  number  of  shortcomings: 
1)  Inspections  are  carried  out  by  numerous  agencies  within  City  Government:  outside  of  HDA,  the 
Departments  of  Public  Works,  Water  Resources,  Fire,  and  Health;  within  HDA,  by  Buildings  and  Rent  and 
Housing  Maintenance;  and  indeed  within  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  by  the  Office  of 
Rent  Control  and  the  Office  of  Code  Enforcement.  This  fragmentation  and  scatter  gun  approach  to  housing 
maintenance  results  in  duplication  of  effort.  In  addition,  these  inspections  are  very  poorly  coordinated,  with 
the  result  that  various  remedial  steps  are  often  taken  on  the  same  case. 

*Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  Code  Enforcement  &  Housing  Maintenance  in  New  York  City,  December  1972 
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2)  It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  are  frequent  delays  in  processing  complaints  caused  by  the  need 
to  wait  for  electronic  data  processing  to  be  completed,  or  for  computer  time  to  be  made  available.  In  many 
cases  manual  processing  of  complaints  was  quicker.  Assistant  Administrator  G.  Thomas  Kingsley,  formerly  of 
the  Office  of  Management  Planning  which  develops  information  systems  for  HDA,  in  testimony  before  this 
Commission  stated  that  he  felt  this  was  a  "fair  criticism."  These  delays  in  obtaining  action  on  a  complaint, 
aside  from  being  inefficient,  are  a  source  of  frustration  to  tenants  who  must  live  in  inhospitable  conditions 
while  they  await  corrective  action. 

3)  There  has  been  poor  supervision  and  coordination  of  housing  maintenance  programs  in  the  Office  of 
Code  Enforcement  and  the  other  two  offices  in  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance.  The 
Community  Service  Society  Report  found  that  "Communication  between  policy  makers  and  those  operating 
the  program  was  lacking  and  lines  of  authority  were  not  always  clear."  This  is  hardly  surprising  when  one 
examines  the  exceptionally  high  turnover  in  deputy  commissioners  directing  the  Office  of  Code  Enforcement. 
The  Community  Service  Society  found  that,  "During  the  ten  year  period,  1962-1971,  the  Commissionership 
of  the  Department  responsible  for  code  enforcement  changed  eight  times."  Indeed,  since  the  inception  of 
HDA  in  1967,  the  post  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Code  Enforcement  has  changed  hands  four  times,  with 
three  of  these  changes  occurring  in  1972. 

Naturally,  this  high  turnover  makes  coordination  of  programs  with  other  departments  virtually 
impossible  and  makes  continuity  of  performance  in  the  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  itself  exceedingly 
difficult. 

C.  THE  OFFICE  OF  RENT  CONTROL 

The  Office  of  Rent  Control  is  the  office  which  has  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  for  all  matters  related 
to  rent  control.  There  are  approximately  one  million  rent  controlled  units  in  New  York  City  but  that  number 
has  begun  and  will  continue  to  decline  steadily  as  apartments  are  released  from  jurisdiction  as  a  result  of  the 
1971  State  enacted  vacancy  decontrol  law.  Because  rent  controls  are  a  mandated  expense  by  the  State,  the 
budget  for  this  office  is  funded  by  the  State.  In  addition,  the  City  was  permitted  to  collect  a  $5.00  fee  for 
each  rent  controlled  apartment  entering  the  MBR  system,  and  this  has  provided  additional  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Rent  Control. 

In  addition  to  a  central  unit  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  maintains  six  District  Rent  Offices  —  one  in 
each  borough,  two  in  Manhattan  —  which  actually  handle  complaints  affecting  rent  controlled  apartments  in 
their  area.  In  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  duties  concerning  rent  control,  i.e.,  harassment 
complaints,  applications  for  hardship  increases,  application  for  rent  reductions,  etc.,  this  office  also  now 
operates  the  Maximum  Base  Rent  Program  (with  supervision  by  central  staff). 

There  are  three  principal  units  operating  at  central  headquarters  of  Rent  Control.  One  handles  legal 
affairs.  Another  unit  is  designated  as  a  research  unit,  and  a  third  unit  directs  the  District  Offices. 

1.  The  Legal  Unit 

The  Legal  Unit  handles  a  wide  variety  of  duties  related  to  rent  control.  The  present  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Rent  Control,  Daniel  Joy,  was  the  former  head  of  this  division  (General  Counsel)  and  he 
described  the  duties  of  this  unit  to  the  Commission: 

...my  responsibilities  now  include  the  supervision  of  three  main  units  that  are  part  of  the  Counsel's 
Office.  The  protest  unit,  which  is  the  body  which  administratively  reviews  the  determinations  made 
by  the  various  District  Offices  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Control,  which  are  located  in  each  of  the 
boroughs... 

The  Protest  Unit  also  "reviews  the  determinations  of  the  District  Rent  Offices,  and  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  Court."  A  second  unit,  the  Litigation  Unit,  "...defends,  or  determines,  whether  or  not  the 
administrator's  decisions  —  those  that  are  rendered  by  the  Protest  Unit  —  are  defensible,  and  if  so,  defends 
them  before  the  Supreme  Court  when  challenged  by  a  party  who  is  aggrieved  by  these  determinations." 

There  is  another  unit  under  the  General  Counsel,  the  Enforcement  Unit,  which  according  to 
Commissioner  Joy: 

...is  akin  to  the  police  arm  of  the  agency  which  in  effect  takes  actions  wherever  there  is  evidence 
of  violation  of  the  rent  laws,  such  as  harassment,  significant  willful  overcharges,  or  other  types  of 
acts  which  are  prohibited  by  the  rent  and  eviction  regulations. 
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In  addition  to  the  legal  operations,  the  unit  also  had  various  other  duties  within  the  rent  control 
function.  According  to  Commissioner  Joy: 

For  administrative  purposes,  mainly,  I  also  have  under  my  jurisdiction  the  Relocation  Inspection 
Unit,  which  determines  whether  or  not  accommodations  offered  by  landlords  to  tenants  in 
connection  with  a  proceeding  to  obtain  certificates  of  eviction  are  suitable  within  the  definition  of 
the  Rent  and  Eviction  Regulations,  and  finally,  for  administrative  purposes,  I  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  central  eviction  unit,  which  processes,  at  the  first  level,  applications  for  Certificates  of  Eviction 
—  presently  only  those  applications  which  relate  to  Manhattan  properties. 

Mr.  Joy  also  indicated  that  although  his  office  was  budgeted  for  145  lines,  attrition  resulting  from  the 
hiring  freeze  had  reduced  his  staff  to  ninety-six. 

2.  The  District  Rent  Offices 

The  major  work  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  is  carried  out  in  the  District  Rent  Offices.  The 
functioning  of  these  District  Rent  Offices  is  supervised  by  the  Director  of  Operations.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  budget  preparation,  dealing  with  advisory  boards,  processing  the  operational  budget  and  relating  to  other 
City  agencies.  The  main  office  has  approximately  150  employees  in  capacities  such  as  lawyers,  researchers 
and  accountants  and  another  450  work  through  the  several  District  Rent  Offices. 

The  main  work  of  the  District  Rent  Offices  is  to  process  applications  for  rent  adjustments  and  other 
problems  which  tenants  and  landlords  have.  These  applications  can  be  of  three  different  types. 

District  Rent  Offices  normally  process  applications  for  rent  reductions  and  increases.  Rent  reduction 
applications  are  made  in  several  ways.  The  first  form,  called  "Multiple  TV  or  multiple  dockets,  are  filed  by 
more  than  one  tenant  for  common  complaints,  such  as  those  relating  to  public  areas  of  the  building,  such'  as 
heating,  rodent  and  insect  infestation,  and  sanitation  complaints.  These  account  for  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  rent  reduction  applications.  The  second  form  deals  with  single  complaints  which  relate  to 
violations  which  exist  in  an  individual  apartment.  A  third  form  is  for  painting  complaints,  i.e.,  the  failure  of 
the  landlord  to  paint  the  apartments  as  he  is  periodically  required  to  do. 

The  procedures  which  the  District  Rent  Offices  followed  in  handling  rent  reduction  applications  when 
these  were  being  processed  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  number  of  shortcomings  and  biases.  In  "Multiple  TV,  a 
tenant  representative  must  be  designated,  and  in  some  cases,  the  District  Rent  Office  has  insisted  that  the 
tenant  representative  live  in  the  building  in  question.  Not  only  is  this  ruling  not  made  consistently,  but  it 
places  a  burden  on  the  tenants  who  may  wish  to  be  represented  by  counsel  or  a  member  of  a  tenants 
association  or  someone  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  government  bureaucracy.  It  places  a  special  burden  on 
poor,  inarticulate  tenants  who  may  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  the  rent  reduction  process. 

Because  of  the  long  delays  —  now  over  thirteen  months  —  in  the  implementation  of  MBR,  the  District 
Rent  Offices  have  been  forced  to  suspend  virtually  all  of  their  normal  operations  in  order  to  handle  MBR 
protests  and  final  orders.  Officials  of  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  told  this  Commission  that  they  now 
receive  all  of  the  District  Rent  Offices  applications  for  rent  reductions  since  the  District  Rent  Offices  are  no 
longer  able  to  process  them.  Many  of  these  cases  do  not  require  mediation,  and  on  cases  which  do,  the 
Ombudsman's  office  takes  no  action,  but  merely  makes  referrals.  Thus,  conditions  for  which  rent  reductions 
are  the  only  coercive  measure  the  tenants  have,  can  continue  to  exist  without  any  action  taken  to  force  the 
landlord  to  correct  the  condition.  In  short,  the  inability  of  HDA  to  adequately  protect  the  tenant  in  the 
MBR  program  itself,  has  resulted  in  the  effective  cancellation  of  the  protections  which  the  tenant  has  under 
the  Rent  and  Eviction  regulations. 

To  a  very  significant  extent,  problems  with  the  operations  of  District  Rent  Offices  have  resulted  from  a 
subtle,  unannounced  but  quite  definite  policy  within  the  agency  of  largely  not  enforcing  regulations  which  call 
for  rent  reductions.  This  is  based  on  the  theory  that  reducing  rental  income  is  counterproductive  to  insuring 
that  housing  will  be  properly  maintained.  The  original  premise  of  rent  control  —  that  a  landlord  who  fails  to 
maintain  essential  services  should  be  penalized  by  a  loss  of  rental  income  —  is  effectively  no  longer  HDA 
policy.  According  to  HDA's  Ombudsman,  Stanley  Nason,  "I  think  you've  probably  heard  the  term  any 
number  of  times,  [a  rent  reduction]  was  really  counter  productive;  that  people  didn't  really  want  reductions 
in  rent,  they  really  wanted  the  service."  The  new  policy  can  be  seen,  at  least  partially,  in  the  MBR  legislation 
which  promises  rent  increases  only  where  essential  services  are  being  provided.  In  its  implementation,  by 
ignoring  the  provision  for  essential  services  and  substituting  serious  housing  code  violations,  MBR  abandons 
almost  the  entire  rent  reduction  concept.  Thus,  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  has  been  thwarted  by  the  agency 
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from  fulfilling  a  responsibility  still  contained  in  the  City's  Rent  Regulations.  The  agency  has  instead  opted 
for  a  cash  flow  system  to  encourage  landlords  not  to  disinvest  and  to  stimulate  continued  housing 
production. 

The  lack  of  coordination  between  rent  control  and  housing  maintenance  functions  may  therefore  not 
stem  from  the  agency's  administrative  inability  to  blend  these  functions,  but  rather  from  a  conscious  policy 
of  unwillingness  to  have  rent  levels  tied  to  the  landlord's  compliance  with  rent  regulations. 

A  further  area  of  difficulties  for  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  appears  in 
harassment  proceedings.  When  a  tenant  files  a  complaint,  the  landlord  is  permitted  a  rebuttal.  While  the 
landlord  is  permitted  to  see  the  tenant's  complaint,  the  tenants  are  not  permitted  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
landlord's  rebuttal.  The  latter  is  not  permitted  because  it  is  felt  it  might  further  exacerbate  landlord-tenant 
relations. 

Conferences  between  landlords  and  tenants  are  called  to  iron  out  harassment  disputes.  However,  tenants 
are  not  always  permitted  to  confront  the  landlord  in  person.  In  addition,  many  tenants  have  claimed  that  the 
HDA  personnel  who  maintain  records  of  these  conferences  file  incomplete  and/or  inaccurate  accounts  of  the 
conference. 

The  number  of  harassment  cases  reported  to  the  HDA  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  Commissioner  of 
Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  Nathan  Leventhal,  recently  told  the  City  Council  Committee  that  not  all 
harassment  cases  are  docketed.  However,  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  statistics  for  1970  and  1971  show 
that  of  4,230  reported  complaints  of  harassment  disposed  of,  only  fifty  or  (1.2%)  resulted  in  findings  of 
harassment.  In  fact,  the  number  of  harassment  cases  disposed  of  in  1971  (1,352)  was  less  than  half  of  those 
disposed  of  in  1970  (3,878)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  City  claimed  that  the  beginning  of  vacancy 
decontrol  in  July  1971  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  incidence  of  landlord  harassment  of  tenants  in  rent 
controlled  apartments.  Further,  not  one  landlord  has  been  indicted  under  the  1971  laws  making  harassment  a 
criminal  offense. 
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VIII.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


As  the  Department  which  builds  and  plans  the  City's  publicly-assisted  housing,  this  Department 
dominates  the  superagency.  Since  the  agency  itself  has  set  housing  production,  improvement  and  preservation 
of  the  housing  stock  as  its  "measure  of  achievement",  this  department  is  the  focal  point  of  the  agency's  and 
the  public's  view  of  HDA's  success  as  a  housing  agency. 

Since  Development  relies  heavily  on  outside  sources  of  funding  (such  as  Federal  urban  renewal  aid)  this 
department's  activities  are  to  a  large  degree  determined  by  forces  outside  the  agency.  If  the  Federal  freeze  on 
housing  subsidies  continues,  much  of  its  activities  will  come  to  a  halt. 

Rehabilitation  programs,  which  should  be  a  vital  aspect  of  any  City  housing  strategy,  have  been 
scattered  throughout  the  Departments  of  Development  and  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance.  Programs  such  as 
Emergency  Repair  which  often  involve  extensive  work,  rather  than  immediate,  short  term  services,  should  be 
more  completely  treated  as  an  aspect  of  rehabilitation.  These  programs  have  not  been  sufficiently  integrated 
to  provide  a  clear  and  unified  focus  to  the  agency's  efforts  to  upgrade  the  existing  housing  stock. 

The  Mitchell-Lama  housing  program  has  experienced  serious  development  problems.  HDA  has  failed  to 
make  effective  progress  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  cost  overruns,  delays  in  production,  payments  and  change 
authorizations.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  sufficient  coordination  between  the  Mitchell-Lama 
Management  Services  division  in  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  and  the  production 
aspect  of  the  program  in  the  Department  of  Development,  which  has  resulted  in  a  failure  to  utilize  properly 
the  feedback  from  projects  in  occupancy  in  the  planning  of  additional  projects. 

The  Urban  Renewal  program  has  demonstrated  poor  administration  in  the  planning  and  building  of  some 
sites.  The  lines  of  responsibility  and  accountability  have  been  unclear  throughout  the  program  with  the  HDA 
Administrator  being  the  only  official  responsible  for  all  activities  on  a  particular  site.  This,  coupled  with  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Development  to  properly  coordinate  its  demolition  activities  with  the  relocation 
process  in  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  has  had  disasterous  effects  on  site  tenants. 
This  failure  had  resulted  in  a  temporary  moratorium  on  site  acquisition  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship  with  a  full  Deputy  Commissioner  and  a  staff  of  twenty  has  been  an 
unnecessary  expansion  of  bureaucratic  structure.  Its  limited  functions  could  be  more  appropriately  handled 
by  another  unit  in  the  Department  of  Development  at  some  small  saving  of  administrative  resources  to  the 
agency,  as  well  as  a  more  thorough  integration  of  its  activities  into  other  Department  of  Development 
programs.* 

***** 

The  Department  of  Development  is  the  City  unit  responsible  for  the  production  of  publicly-aided 
housing  for  New  York  City.  Its  functions  are  divided  between  the  construction  of  new  housing  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  housing.  In  terms  of  its  real  commitment,  the  Department  of  Development  has 
placed  most  of  its  emphasis  on  housing  construction. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Department  of  Development's  funding  comes  from  the  Federal  government.  In 
fact,  one  of  its  principal  units  is  involved  in  liaison  work  to  secure  greater  Federal  funding  for  New  York 
City  housing.  Another  of  its  units  is  involved  in  the  urban  renewal  effort,  where  substantial  Federal  outlays 
are  also  involved  in  development  activities.  Thus,  a  major  part  of  the  Department  of  Development's  activity 
involves  a  degree  of  support  at  both  the  Federal  level  and  at  other  levels  of  government. 

The  Department  also  administers  Mitchell-Lama  development  activities  under  a  program  of  City  subsidy, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  tax  abatement  and  tax  exemption  programs. 

The  Commissioner  of  Development,  who  directs  the  activities  of  this  department  is  assisted  by  an  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel  and  an  Office  of  Design.  The  four  offices  in  the  department,  headed  by  deputy 
commissioners,  are: 

(a)  Housing  and  Facilities  Production 

(b)  Community  Development 

(c)  Housing  Sponsorship 

(d)  Rehabilitation  Financing 

*  After  this  report  had  been  prepared,  HDA  announced  a  decision  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship  within  the  Office  of 
Rehabilitation  Financing  and  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production  on  February  21,  1973 
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A.  THE  OFFICE  OF  HOUSING  AND  FACILITIES  PRODUCTION 

The  Office  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production  directs  and  controls  the  Administration's  program  for 
planning,  developing  and  constructing  moderate  income  housing  under  the  Limited  Profit  Housing  Companies 
Law  and  the  Redevelopment  Companies  Law.  The  activities  of  this  office  principally  involve  the  processing  of 
all  activities  surrounding  the  construction  of  Mitchell-Lama  housing  from  the  initial  applications,  through 
construction  and  finally  until  the  mortgage  is  closed.  When  the  construction  phase  is  completed,  the 
management  of  the  project  is  then  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  preliminary  drawings  and  preparation  of  cost  estimates,  this  office  also  works 
with  the  architect  in  developing  final  drawings,  and  monitoring  the  construction  to  insure  that  it  complies 
with  the  pertinent  regulations  of  the  Building  Code.  Reports  are  also  provided  by  this  office  for  the  Board  of 
Estimate  on  State  Mitchell-Lama  Programs. 

Buildings  Commissioner  Joseph  Stein,  former  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Planning  and  Construction  in 
the  State  Division  of  Housing  and  Community  Renewal,  was  responsible  for  planning  and  monitoring  all  State 
aided  low  and  middle  income  housing.  His  duties  thus  corresponded  closely  to  those  in  this  office.  In 
testimony  before  the  State  Study  Commission,  he  indicated  that  the  State  program  was  similar  in  its 
development  aspects,  except  that  management  functions  were  better  related  to  development  functions  in  the 
State's  program. 

Actually  there  was  a  liaison  because  they  assign  one  of  their  people  to  the  project  during  the 
planning  stages  so  that  they  would  know  exactly  what  they  would  be  managing.  In  other  words, 
there  was  an  interfacing.  However,  once  the  project  was  completed,  it  was  turned  over  to  them  and 
at  that  point,  they  were  in  complete  control.  However,  there  was  continuing  management  input 
even  during  the  planning  stages  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Stein  also  indicated  that  the  development  people  keep  tabs  on  their  Mitchell-Lama  projects  even  after  they 
were  given  over  to  management. 

We  got  involved.  .  .to  assist  the  management  people  with  some  of  the  subsequent  problems  that 
might  have  arisen  either  through  improper  design.  .  .or  anything  that  developed  as  a  result  of 
maintenance  or  improper  use  or  just  generally  the  on-going  maintenance  of  a  project. 

Testimony  before  this  Commission  indicates  that  at  the  State  level,  coordination  and  interaction  were 
far  more  extensive  than  any  coordination  of  the  offices  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production,  and 
Management  Services  in  HDA. 

In  addition  to  its  work  in  the  construction  of  Mitchell-Lama  projects,  this  office  services  several  other 
programs.  It  provides  technical  services,  such  as  plan  review,  architectural  layouts,  rehabilitation  costs  and 
inspection  services  for  the  Municipal  Loan  program.  Cost  allocations  are  determined  for  the  tax  abatement 
program,  and  all  computations  and  review  of  forms  for  tax  exemption  are  done  here.  When  requested  by 
Model  Cities,  the  office  provides  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  Vest  Pocket  housing.  Finally,  the 
office  initiates  requests  under  the  Capital  Grant  Program  and  the  Leased  Public  Housing  Program  as  well  as 

f>roviding  cost  determination  for  relocation  assistance.  This  office  is  also  responsible  for  street  paving,  hydrant 
ocation,  and  street  lighting  in  the  area  of  public  improvements. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Robert  Rosenberg,  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production, 
described  the  duties  of  his  office  as  follows: 

...initial  site  selection  for  Mitchell-Lama's,  seeing  that  the  applications  come  in,  seeing  that  the 
financial  estimates  are  prepared,  seeing  that  the  plans  are  prepared,  seeing  that  the  matters  go  to 
the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and  that  they  are  approved,  and  then  we 
have  a  mortgage  closing,  and  then  seeing  that  the  job  is  built. 

According  to  Commissioner  Joseph  Christian  of  the  Department  of  Development,  a  builder  or  sponsor 
first  approaches  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production  seeking  a  Federal  subsidy  or  a  tax 
abatement. 

The  proposal,  of  course,  must  come  from  him,  including  the  apartment  distribution,  including  the 
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design.  And  we  have  our  own  office  of  design  which  is  also  in  my  department  which  reviews  the 
design  aspect.  The  Housing  and  Facilities  Production  Engineering  unit  would  review  it  for  cost. 
Many  times  it  has  to  be  revised  because  of  extravagance  that  would  take  place,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  go  along  the  path  they  had  originally  presented. 

After  evaluation  by  the  various  units  of  Houisng  and  Facilities  Production  the  developer  prepares  a 
brochure  for  presentation  to  the  City  Planning  Commission.  If  the  plan  meets  with  favorable  action  by  the 
Planning  Commission  it  goes  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  so  that  HDA  may  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a 
mortgage  loan.  After  these  approvals  are  obtained  the  developer  works  on  drawings  for  the  project  —  a 
process  that  may  take  from  six  months  to  one  year.  Upon  completion,  HDA  enters  into  a  mortgage  closing 
with  the  developers. 

Mr.  Christian  was  asked  about  the  extent  of  community  participation  in  the  development  of  a  mortgage 

loan. 

If  it  is  in  a  type  of  redevelopment  area,  be  it  Urban  Renewal,  Model  Cities  or  Neighborhood 
Development,  there's  a  tremendous  community  input  before  it  gets  to  Mr.  Rosenberg,  (the  Deputy 
Commissioner),  .  .  .If  it's  not  in  any  renewal  area,  no  there's  extremely  little  input.  It  does  go  to 
the  Community  Planning  Board  because  we  insist  that  the  developer,  .  .  .go  to  the  respective 
Borough  President  and  ask  him  if  he  has  any  objections  to  the  construction  of  the  project  in  his 
borough.  He  immediately  sends  it  out  to  the  Community  Planning  Board.  They  have  their  own 
local  hearing  on  it. 

In  terms  of  size,  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production  numbers  237,  according  to  the  1971-72 
modified  expense  budget  with  most  personnel  assigned  to  duties  of  plan  evaluation  and  inspection. 

B.  THE  OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Office  of  Community  Development  directs  and  controls  overall  operations  for  planning,  execution 
and  construction  of  urban  renewal  projects.  It  directs  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  land  and  the 
demolition  of  acquired  structures.  It  also  coordinates  programs,  encourages  community  participation  and 
provides  and  coordinates  technical  services  to  the  forty-five  urban  renewal  projects  in  New  York  City.  In 
1971,  over  $65  million  in  City  and  Federal  funds  was  channeled  through  this  office.  Thus,  this  office  serves  as 
liaison  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  conduit  for  Federal  funds  in  urban  renewal. 

In  terms  of  the  urban  renewal  effort,  HDA's  jurisdiction  goes  far  beyond  its  more  usual  housing 
activities.  Whereas  normally  its  planning  function  deals  with  individual  housing  projects,  urban  renewal 
activity  involves  consideration  of  housing  and  related  services— including  schools,  social  services  and 
commercial  uses  of  the  urban  renewal  site.  Thus  in  the  urban  renewal  area,  HDA  performs  more 
comprehensive  planning  functions.  The  operations  of  this  Office  are  carried  out  through  several  divisions. 

1.  The  Divisions  of  the  Office  of  Community  Development 

a.  The  Division  of  Administrative  and  Fiscal  Management 

This  division  performs  a  service  function  to  the  entire  office.  Administrative  functions  such  as 
developing  systems  and  controls  for  the  processing  of  personnel,  timekeeping,  procuring  equipment,  third 
party  contracts  and  mail  flow  are  handled  here.  This  division  is  also  responsible  for  supervising  the 
preparation  of  periodic  physical  and  financial  reports  as  required  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  an 
annual  project  report.  Its  fiscal  management  duties  include  the  preparation  of  financial  estimates  on  Title  I 
projects,  the  preparation  of  budgets  and  supporting  documents,  requisitions  for  capital  grant  programs  and 
payments,  internal  fiscal  reports,  and  the  preparation  of  capital  budget  lines  with  respect  to  Federally  assisted 
and  non-assisted  urban  renewal.  These  functions  are  quite  significant  since,  in  the  main,  all  costs  of  urban 
renewal  are  planned  for  by  this  unit,  which  then  seeks  full  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  its  operations.  It 
is,  in  a  sense,  largely  independent  of  HDA's  budgetary  controls  since  it  is  Federally  funded. 

b.  The  Division  of  Land  Valuation  and  Acquisition 

A  second  division  of  the  Office  of  Community  Development  determines  land  values  and  arranges  for 
acquisition  of  properties  on  urban  renewal  sites.  This  division  expedites  and  processes  the  actual  acquisition 
of  the  property  on  the  renewal  site.  There  are  approximately  nineteen  budgeted  positions  allocated  to  this 
unit. 
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c.  The  Demolition  Division 

The  third  unit,  Demolition,  which  has  forty-eight  budgeted  positions,  has  a  two-fold  function:  to  clear 
urban  renewal  sites  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  to  demolish  unsafe  buildings. 

In  addition  the  Demolition  unit  oversees  the  work  of  companies  contracting  with  the  City  to  do 
demolition.  According  to  former  HDA  Inspector  General  Sieradzki: 

It  is  their  duty  to  appear  on  demolition  sites  to  supervise  demolition,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
demolition  contractor  performs  the  demolition  work  in  compliance  with  the  Building  Code,  the 
section  referring  to  demolition  of  buildings,  also  to  approve  payments. 

d.  The  Borough  Offices 

The  remainder  of  the  Office  of  Community  Development  consists  of  offices  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
except  Staten  Island.  These  offices  are  headed  by  a  director  who  supervises  field  operations  on  the  various 
urban  renewal  sites  in  his  jurisdiction.  Each  Urban  Renewal  area  has  a  project  director  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  improve  the  housing  stock  in  the  area  and  to  keep  the  existing  housing  stock  from  deteriorating. 

2.  The  Programs  of  the  Office  of  Community  Development 

a.  Demolition 

Although  the  Office  of  Community  Development  performs  some  demolition  functions  under  urban 
renewal,  other  units  of  HDA  and  the  City  government  are  also  involved.  Buildings  may  be  declared  unsafe, 
and  ordered  demolished  by  the  Buildings  Department  after  an  on-site  inspection  unless  they  are  guarded  or 
sealed  up  after  being  vacated. 

Buildings  may  also  be  declared  a  health  or  safety  hazard  under  the  Health  Code  and  be  designated 
unsafe.  The  Buildings  Department  thus  reports  to  the  Office  of  Community  Development  when  a  building  is 
declared  unsafe  and  demolition  is  then  scheduled.  The  productivity  reports  show  a  large  upswing  of 
demolition  activity  for  the  years  1970-1972. 

Former  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Development  David  Olinger,  when  questioned  by  the  Commission 
about  the  coordination  of  unsafe  demolitions  with  departmental  programs,  explained: 

Reportage  does  go  from  them  to  main  divisions  in  HDA,  including,  of  course,  all  of  my  borough 
office  divisions  with  regard  to  those  buildings  which  have  come  into  the  unsafe  "pipeline",  so  there 
can  be  a  determination  as  to  how  they  might  relate  to  other  programs.  And  there  is  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  building  treated  in  another  fashion,  if  it  happens  to  be  with  more  than  one 
program. 

Prior  to  HDA,  the  demolition  and  acquisition  functions  were  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Real 
Estate.  In  early  1972,  the  Department  of  Real  Estate  sold  a  house  at  auction  to  a  private  party.  This  building 
had  been  previously  scheduled  for  demolition  after  being  declared  unsafe  by  the  Buildings  Department.  The 
Department  of  Development  which  had  not  been  made  aware  of  its  sale,  demolished  the  building.  One  City 
agency,  Real  Estate,  handles  the  sale  of  a  particular  piece  of  property;  a  second  agency,  the  Department  of 
Buildings  inspects  and  declares  the  same  property  unsafe;  and  a  third  agency,  the  Office  of  Community 
Development  is  charged  with  demolishing  the  building. 

When  questioned  about  this  apparent  lack  of  coordination,  Deputy  Commissioner  Olinger  replied: 

There  is  written  communication  on  a  very  regularized  basis  in  terms  of  unsafe  buidings  that  are 
closed,  in  my  office,  that  flow  to  the  Department  of  Real  Estate,  that  flows  even  to  the  Federal 
Government  (the  FHA  has  many  buildings  in  the  City  of  New  York)  and  flows  to  probably  15 
other  branches  of  government  that  may  have  a  relationship  to  the  particular  building  —  precisely  to 
avoid  this  problem.  Nonetheless,  within  the  scope  of  what  it  is  we  deal  with,  from  time  to  time 
this  will  happen. 

However,  Olinger  felt  that  the  demolition  program  was  best  placed  in  his  department.  Prior  to  HDA, 
demolition  was  done  by  the  Department  of  Real  Estate. 
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At  the  time  of  creation  we  had  not  previously  had  responsibility  for  the  demolition  either  in  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  that  was  a  serious  gap.  Nor  did  we  have  responsibility  for  land 
acquisition.  Both  functions  were  done  by  the  Department  of  Real  Estate. 

Demolition  companies  contract  with  the  City  for  both  urban  renewal  and  unsafe  buildings  demolition.  If 
a  company  wishes  to  use  a  mechanical  means  to  demolish  a  structure,  such  as  a  bulldozer  or  a  wrecking  ball, 
it  must  first  have  permission.  According  to  the  former  HDA  Inspector  General,  Maurice  Sieradzki,  the 
demolition  inspector  must  recommend  the  use  of  mechanical  means,  and  permission  must  usually  be  otbained 
from  other  City  departments. 

There  have  been  difficulties  with  demolition  companies  under  the  rules  set  forth  by  the  agency,  and  both 
the  HDA  Inspector  General  and  the  Department  of  Investigation  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  to  confront 
the  issue  of  inspectors  who  received  payoffs  to  overlook  violations  during  demolition.  Mr.  Sieradzki  explained 
the  problem  in  testimony  before  the  State  Study  Commission. 

It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  for  a  demolition  contractor  to  demolish  a  building.  .  .the  easiest 
and  least  expensive  way  is  to  go  in  there  with  one  of  those  big  ball  and  chains,  or  a  crane  and 
bulldozer  and  just  to  knock  it  all  down.  That's  the  least  expensive,  and  that,  of  course,  is  worth  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  the  contractor,  if  he  can  get  it.  You  must  have  mechanical-means 
permission  to  do  something  like  this.  Of  course,  if  the  demolition  inspector  is  reticent  in  his  duties 
of  appearing  on  a  demolition  site  on  a  given  day,  then  by  the  time  the  demolition  inspector  got 
back  to  the  site,  all  he  has  is  a  big  hole,  and  God  knows  how  it  went  down.  So  obviously,  it  would 
be  worth  it  to  a  contractor  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  a  demolition  inspector  not  to  be 
there  on  a  given  day.  Also  the  demolition  inspector  passed  out  payments.  If  it  was  an  urban  renewal 
site,  for  instance,  the  contractor  would  get  a  certain  amount  of  money  when  the  job  is  one-third 
completed,  or  half  completed.  The  demolition  inspector  had  to  certify,  I  think,  when  the  job  is 
one-half  completed,  and  push  the  paper  along. 

b.  Vest  Pocket  Housing 

Another  program  operating  through  the  Office  of  Community  Development  has  been  the  vest  pocket 
housing  program.  The  term  "vest  pocket"  has  come  to  mean  several  things  to  the  public.  It  is  often  used  in 
referring  to  the  scatter  site  housing  projects  planned  by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority.  The  Office  of 
Community  Development,  however,  uses  "vest  pocket  housing"  to  refer  to  small  scale  sites  within  an  urban 
renewal  area  which  might  lend  themselves  to  more  speedy  construction  than  would  a  large  scale  building 
project.  In  large  measure,  the  City  responded  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  Federal  program,  moving  away  from  urban 
renewal  projects  in  large  scale  units  on  large  sites.  According  to  Deputy  Commissioner  Olinger,  who  also 
served  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  HDA,  the  urban  renewal  program  of  the  City  was  moved  "in  a 
different  direction"  as  it  tried  to  respond  to  "the  needs  of  deteriorated  areas."  He  also  indicated: 

There  was  a  recognition  that  there  were  many  areas  which  required  renewal  program  or  renewal 
treatment,  that  at  the  time,  which  was  before  the  Neighborhood  Development  Program  (NDP)  was 
in  effect,  the  way  the  Federal  program  was  established  brought  you  logically  to  the  decision  of 
going  in  and  clearing  20  blocks.  You  could  not  really  organize  it  to  clear  one  block  here  and  one 
block  in  the  next  community,  and  gain  a  start  in  each  area.  There  are  a  combination  of 
policy-decisions  that  evolved.  One  of  them  was  for  the  City,  for  the  first  time,  and  being  the  first 
City,  I'm  fairly  positive,  to  expend  its  own  funds  for  renewal  purposes.  Another  was  a  recognition 
that  there  were  poverty  areas  and  fringe  areas  to  which  the  Urban  Renewal  Program  had  to  relate. 
A  third  one  was  that  resources  would  be  limited,  while  recognizing  that  you  had  to  bolster  and 
protect  that  which  you  were  building  —  that  is  going  in  on  a  small  scale,  so  that  you  could  start, 
and  perhaps  go  incrementally,  in  terms  of  coming  back  and  doing.  .  .  .as  one  building  got  built, 
going  on  to  the  next  site,  so  that  you  could.  .  .  .continue  to  develop  the  area.  In  other  words, 
rather  than  taking  all  your  resources,  dumping  them  into  one  area,  and  letting  the  rest  of  the  City 
rot  until  such  time  as  the  resources  were  available,  the  attempt  was  very  definitely  to  take  the 
resources  that  were  available  to  expand  those  resources  through  the  use  of  City  funds,  to  take  it  to 
more  areas. 

Vest  pocket  housing  was  perceived  to  have  a  number  of  advantages.  Being  smaller  in  scale,  many  sites 
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were  readily  available  and  involved  less  cost  per  unit  as  well  as  a  limited  amount  of  relocation.  According 
to  the  1968  Annual  Report  of  HDA: 

The  strategy  of  Vest  Pocket  Housing  calls  for  acquisition  and  development  of  vacant  lots  and 
underutilized  parcels,  commonly  referred  to  as  "opportunity  sites".  Through  utilization  of  Vest 
Pocket  Housing,  which  can  be  brought  to  utilization  within  a  year,  compared  to  the  five  or  six 
years  planning  time  for  urban  renewal,  new  relocation  housing  is  made  readily  available  in  areas 
close  to  or  adjacent  to  renewal  areas  while  planning  for  renewal  proceeds  at  its  necessarily  lengthier 
pace. 

The  Community  Development  Report,  issued  by  HDA  for  1968,  describes  the  vest  pocket  program  as  a 
means  of  beginning  a  "head  start  in  the  physical  renewal  while  more  comprehensive  environmental  and  social 
plans  are  under  development".  It  also  views  the  program  as  a  means  to  halt  neighborhood  deterioration  and 
retain  the  character  of  the  community  (as  to  its  land  use  and  scale)  as  well  as  promoting  a  "beneficial  mix  of 
income  groups  within  the  areas". 

As  time  has  passed,  there  have  been  extensive  reevaluations  of  the  efforts  to  effect  change  through  vest 
pocket  housing  given  community  opposition  and  what  has  proven  to  be  the  higher  costs  of  these  efforts. 
Gradually  City  housing  policy  has  begun  to  move  back  toward  the  larger  projects,  related  more  closely  to 
other  projects  within  the  neighborhoods. 

c.  Neighborhood  Development  Program 

The  Office  of  Community  Development  also  administers  the  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
(NDP),  which  in  1968  involved  nine  urban  renewal  areas.  This  is  a  Federal  program  designed  to  add  flexibility 
to  the  urban  renewal  program  with  the  aim  of  speeding  up  the  process.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  thereby  avoid 
the  kind  of  delays  which  have  had  such  devastating  effects  on  neighborhoods  such  as  Brownsville.  Instead  of 
a  detailed  plan  which  often  took  several  years  for  City  planning  and  Federal  approval,  a  general  plan  could  be 
submitted.  This  general  plan  would  contain,  according  to  a  1968  report  of  the  Office  of  Community 
Development,  a 

one  year  program  and  funding  schedule  which  would  include  costs  for  land  acquisition,  project 
improvements,  administration,  site  management,  etc.  After  federal  review  and  processing,  the  City 
and  federal  governments  would  immediately  enter  into  contract  for  first  year  execution  activities. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  contract  would  be  closed  out  and  the  second  year  contract  based 
on  a  new  program  and  funding  schedule  would  take  place. 

This  would  continue  each  year  until  completion  of  the  project.  In  1968,  the  Office  of  Community 
Development  issued  an  annual  report  in  which  it  described  the  goals  of  the  NDP.  The  text  concludes,  "A 
more  detailed  description  of  specific  projects  in  NDP  will  be  included  in  the  next  report."  However,  to  date 
there  has  been  no  report,  at  least  not  to  the  public,  from  which  the  progress  of  NDP  can  be  evaluated.  The 
superagency's  annual  report  for  1968  also  mentions  the  NDP. 

The  "new  renewal"  approach  fulfills  two  important  commitments  from  the  Mayor  to  the  people  of 
New  York  City.  It  produces  results  instead  of  promises  and  it  brings  a  measure  of  meaningful 
participation  in  the  process  of  government. 

Later  Annual  Reports  of  HDA  do  not  show  the  progress  made  by  NDP.  In  fact,  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  1971  Annual  Report. 

d.  The  Relocation  Effort 

While  the  Office  of  Community  Development  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  physical 
development  of  an  Urban  Renewal  area,  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  is  responsible 
for  relocating  commercial  and  residential  tenants  living  on  Urban  Renewal  sites  (unless  it  is  in  a  Model  Cities 
area,  in  which  case  the  Housing  Authority  handles  the  relocation).  Aside  from  doing  the  actual  relocation  of 
these  tenants  where  necessary,  management  of  the  site,  i.e.,  maintenance  of  the  housing  where  tenants  are 
still  living,  is  also  done  in  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  considerable  cooperation  between  these  two  departments  of  HDA  if  this  is  to  be  done 
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efficiently  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public.  There  are  some  indications,  however,  that  this  operation  is 
not  running  smoothly.  In  February  1971,  S.  William  Green,  the  Regional  Director  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  placed  a  freeze  on  the  City  acquisition  of  property  for  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing  because  of  the  failure  of  the  City's  relocation  efforts.  The  Federal  government  charged 
that  tenants  in  urban  renewal  sites  managed  by  the  City  were  living  in  unsafe  and  unsanitary  conditions  while 
awaiting  relocation.  A  factor  compounding  the  failure  to  relocate  tenants  was  the  shortage  of  available 
housing  occasioned  in  part  by  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Development  to  achieve  the  rate  of  new 
construction  established  by  its  own  estimates.  Commissioner  of  Development,  Joseph  Christian,  spoke  about 
the  effect  which  the  freeze  has  had  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Well,  it  certainly  impeded  the  advancement  of  some  of  the  projects  directly  affected  at  that  time.  I 
think  the  report  you're  probably  referring  to  was  critical  of  the  role  of  the  Housing  Authority,  not 
in  the  ways  in  which  they  had  handled  relocation,  but  I  believe,  HUD  felt  that  HDA  still  had  a 
direct  supervisory  responsibility  although  they  had  asked  the  Housing  Authority  to  act  as  their 
agent  in  those  areas.  .  .  .1  think  it  was  a  very  sound  reason.  The  major  resource  for  the  people  in 
the  Model  Cities  areas  was  public  housing  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a  more  sympathetic 
reaction  to  relocation  and  increasing  the  numbers  it  would  take  into  public  housing  if  it  were  done 
by  the  Housing  Authority.  And  indeed  it  turned  out  to  be  so.  I  believe  the  overall  percentage  is  41. 

This  problem  can  also  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  what  happens  when  two  policies  come  into  conflict 
within  a  superagency.  The  "brick  and  mortar  mentality"  which  pervades  the  Department  of  Development 
pushes  for  acquisition  and  clearance  of  land,  so  that  the  City  can  build  immediately.  The  human  needs  of 
families  faced  with  displacement  have  taken  a  second  place.  And  the  Department  of  Relocation,  which  is 
their  spokesman,  is  unable  to  take  care  of  their  relocation  needs.  Former  Relocation  and  Management 
Services  Commissioner  Amalia  Betanzos  was  asked  if  she  felt  that  there  were  pressures  within  HDA, 
especially  from  the  Department  of  Development. 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  conflict.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  instances  that  made  the 
superagency  very,  very  workable,  in  that  there  was  able  to  be  discussions  between  the 
Commissioner  of  Development  and  the  Commissioner  of  Relocation  to  determine  the 
relocation  resources  and  needs  before  acquisition  and  I  think  that  was  done  very  successfully. 

Q.    If  that  took  place  within  the  agency,  why  was  the  Federal  government  involved  in  the  process? 

A.  Well,  I  think  this  took  place  within  the  agency  after  I  became  Commissioner  of  Relocation.  I 
don't  know  what  happened  before. 

However,  other  aspects  of  Mrs.  Betanzos'  testimony  indicate  that  quite  the  opposite  was  true.  When 
questioned  about  the  gloomy  projections  of  her  predecessor,  Commissioner  Frank  Arricale,  concerning  the 
Department's  ability  to  handle  its  relocation  caseload,  Mrs.  Betanzos  replied: 

I  feel  that  what  happened  was  that  perhaps  there  was  premature  acquisition. 

Mrs.  Betanzos  claimed  that  the  superagency  was  helpful  in  bringing  the  problem  of  site  acquisition  and 
ability  to  relocate  into  focus,  since  the  HDA  Administrator  was  responsible  for  overall  housing  policy  and 
both  the  Commissioners  of  Development  and  Relocation  and  Management  Services  had  equal  status  in  HDA. 
But  her  response  to  questions  on  this  subject  is  revealing: 

I  can  assure  you  that  while  I  was  Commissioner  of  Relocation,  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given 
to  relocation.  I  demanded  it. 

Mrs.  Betanzos'  personal  aggressiveness  in  pursuing  the  interests  of  her  Department  are  indicative  of  the 
inability  of  relocation  issues  themselves  to  take  precedence  over  the  "acquire  and  build"  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Development. 

A  second  indicator  of  difficulties  between  the  departments  came  from  former  Relocation  and 
Management  Services  Commissioner  Earl  Rawlins  who  told  the  State  Study  Commission  that  there  was  a  lack 
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of  planning  between  his  Department  and  the  Department  of  Development  concerning  urban  renewal  sites.  He 
also  claimed  that  although  the  Department  of  Development  does  a  relocation  feasibility  study  there  is  a  lack 
of  information  regarding  Development's  plans  which  might  involve  relocation,  if  this  study  were  to  be  done 
by  Relocation  and  Management  Services,  or  at  least  adequately  communicated  to  them,  Mr.  Rawlins  felt  that 
relocation  needs  could  be  more  accurately  anticipated,  and  actual  relocation  more  efficiently  carried  out. 

C.  THE  OFFICE  OF  HOUSING  SPONSORSHIP* 

The  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship  supervises  the  processing  of  all  housing  projects  in  the  City  which 
are  built  under  FHA  programs.  It  is  the  true  liaison  to  the  Federal  government  for  non-urban  renewal 
activities.  This  office,  headed  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  participates  in  the  formulation  of  policy  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  local  non-profit  housing  sponsorship  and  demonstration  housing  projects.  In 
addition  to  seeing  that  policy  is  translated  into  workable  programs,  so  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
forthcoming,  the  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship  also  administers  seed  money  funds  and  assists  sponsors  in 
obtaining  rent  supplements  and  low  interest  loans.  Finally,  this  office  is  also  responsible  for  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  new  materials  and  construction  methods. 

Currently,  this  office  which  has  a  staff  of  less  than  twenty  persons,  although  budgeted  for  thirty-three, 
is  divided  into  three  sections.  First,  the  Processing  section,  headed  by  a  director,  has  a  staff  of  six  project 
coordinators  and  managers.  This  section  works  in  teams  of  two,  on  a  borough-wide  basis,  serving  Manhattan, 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  in  one  unit,  and  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  in  the  remaining  two.  The  second  section, 
also  headed  by  a  director,  is  Technical  Services.  The  staff  of  two  reviews  plans,  and  makes  construction 
inspections.  The  third  section,  Management,  employs  a  chief  and  four  staff  people.  The  Office  of  Housing 
Sponsorship  is  the  smallest  unit  within  HDA  to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  two  Federal  programs  which  this  office  is  primarily  concerned  with  are  Sections  221  (d)  (3)  and 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Under  Section  221  (d)  (3)  the  Below  Market  Interest  Rate  program,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  could  purchase  mortgages  bearing  a  3%  interest  rate.  However,  this 
program  is  being  phased  out  and  replaced  by  Section  236,  a  Federal  subsidy,  which  makes  up  the  difference 
between  the  tenant's  payments  and  the  market  rent  in  order  to  reduce  the  rent  to  a  level  which  would  exist 
if  the  project  were  financed  with  a  1%  mortgage.  According  to  the  1971  Annual  Report,  this  office  has 
assisted  in  the  start  of  4,496  new  and  rehabilitated  units  under  these  sections  and  had  seen  1,778  units 
completed. 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Housing  Sponsorship  Peter  Joseph  described  the  workings  of  his  office  in 
testimony  before  the  State  Study  Commission.  He  indicated  that  the  office  aids  non-profit  as  well  as  profit 
oriented  sponsors  in  preparing  their  housing  proposals  for  submission  to  HUD.  He  continued, 

....we  help  them  put  their  package  together,  we  review  plans  to  make  sure  they're  going  to  be 
approved,  or  hopefully  they'll  be  approved  by  the  HUD  office.  We  review  the  applications,  and  all 
the  forms,  the  environmental  statements,  the  marketing  program,  the  management  program,  to  make 
sure  all  these  things  are  in  proper  order  and  have  meaning,  and  it's  not  just  something  we're 
wasting  HUD's  time,  in  terms  of  processing.  .  .  . 

According  to  Deputy  Commissioner  Joseph,  the  paucity  of  Federal  funds  for  housing  programs  and  the 
competition  from  other  governmental  agencies  providing  housing  for  New  York  City  has  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  units  which  his  office  would  like  to  have  funded. 

The  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship  also  handles  the  seed  money  grants  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  Model  Cities.  These  are  revolving  funds  which  are  designed  to  provide  low 
interest  loans  to  cover  the  initial  costs  of  developing  a  project.  The  1911  Annual  Report  quotes  a  figure  of 
$2,707,846  advanced  through  seed  money  funds. 

The  City's  involvement  in  these  Federal  programs  is  brought  about  because  of  the  subsidy  it  provides  to 
these  projects  under  the  Private  Housing  Finance  Law,  the  General  Administrative  Code  and  Model  Cities. 
The  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship  sees  its  role  mainly  as  a  liaison  with  FHA  and  with  the  New  York 
Regional  Office  of  HUD.  Mr.  Joseph  testified  that  this  liaison  goes  beyond  assistance  to  sponsors  in  properly 
preparing  housing  packages  to  be  submitted  to  HUD.  It  also  seems  to  include  an  attempt  to  influence  policy 

*After  this  report  was  prepared,  HDA,  on  February  21st,  1973,  announced  the  elimination  of  this  office,  and  the  reallocation  of  its  functions  to 
the  Office  of  Rehabilitation  Financing  and  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production,  both  within  the  Department  of  Development. 
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at  the  regional  level,  so  as  to  insure  maximum  advantage  for  the  City. 

Mr.  Joseph's  testimony  indicates  limited  contact  between  the  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship  and  the 
superagency  structure  itself.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  the  Office  is  not  closely  supervised  or  well 
integrated  into  the  operation  of  the  Department  of  Development.  Qualifying  his  opinion  with  the  statement 
that  his  brief  tenure  limited  his  ability  to  speak  from  experience,  Deputy  Commissioner  Joseph  assessed  the 
superagency  in  its  role  in  helping  him  deal  with  one  of  his  sister  departments,  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance,  with  which  he  deals  directly. 

As  I  see  it,  to  date,  I  haven't  had  any  problems  with  them.  But  suppose  I  did  have  a  problem,  it's 
my  feeling  that  we  have  somebody  to  go  to  if  we  have  a  problem.  We  can  go  to  the  Administrator. 

At  present,  however,  Mr.  Joseph  admitted  that  he  has  no  involvement  with  the  Administrator  or  his 
office  in  any  "operational  sense".  He  has,  however,  had  extensive  contact  with  the  Mayor's  special  liaison  to 
HDA. 

it  has  proven  valuable  in  expediting  certain  documents  that  we  needed  signed  through  the  Mayor's 
office,  the  Deputy  Mayor's  office,  and  other  places. 

When  asked  if  a  liaison  to  the  Mayor  could  perform  the  functions  currently  being  performed  by  the 
superagency  for  his  department,  he  replied: 

I  would  say  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  really  lack  the  depth  of  experience  to  back  up  my.  .  .  .it's  an 
opinion,  not  anything  based  on  fact. 

Although  policy  direction  would  naturally  come  from  the  housing  Administrator,  it  appears  that  the 
HDA  superagency  is  providing  limited  operational  assistance  to  the  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship.  The  need  for 
supervision  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  seems  questionable  then  in  light  of  its  limited  size,  and  its  limited 
functions.  It  should  be  better  integrated  with  the  other  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Development  to  obtain 
Federal  funds. 

D.  THE  OFFICE  OF  REHABILITATION  FINANCING 

This  office,  which  is  concerned  with  efforts  at  rehabilitation  has  its  greatest  contact  with  landlords  of 
already  standing  housing.  It  is  the  major  rehabilitation  unit  within  HDA  complementing  to  some  extent  the 
"mini-rehab"  efforts  made  in  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements  of  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance.  Its  functions  are  divided  among  three  basic  housing  programs:  Sections  312  Loans,  Municipal 
Loan,  and  Tax  Exemption. 

The  first  function  concerns  administration  of  Section  312  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  which  provides 
loans  to  help  finance  repairs  and  improvements  of  properties  in  certain  Federally  aided  areas,  such  as 
rehabilitation  areas  within  urban  renewal  sites.  Federal  loans  at  3%  annual  interest  are  provided  for  terms  of 
up  to  twenty  years.  The  provisions  for  Section  312  residential  loans  are  limited  to  owner-occupied  dwellings. 
The  loans  may  not  exceed  $12,000  —  or  $17,400  in  high  cost  areas  —  per  unit  or  the  actual  cost  of  the 
rehabilitation,  whichever  is  less.  A  front-end  grant  is  also  attached  to  these  Section  312  loans.  Owners  must 
provide  any  relocation  assistance  for  tenants  and  the  Federal  government  provides  relocation  payments  for 
parties  displaced  by  this  program.  Either  the  owner,  or  a  tenant  of  a  non-residential  property  whose  lease 
extends  beyond  the  terms  of  the  loan,  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  program.  Although  there  are 
exceptions  made,  loans  are  restricted  to  low  income  applicants.  As  a  result  of  recent  investigations  by  law 
enforcement  officials,  a  suspension  of  the  312  rehabilitation  program  in  New  York  City  is  now  in  effect.  The 
gains  made  in  this  program  have  been  quite  modest,  with  the  first  loans  being  made  in  1968  for  seven  units, 
and  the  total  through  1971  being  522  units. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  HDA  relate  to  larger  units,  such  as  urban  renewal  projects  or  multi-family 
buildings;  the  superagency  has  had  limited  experience  with  development  projects  on  such  a  small  scale  as 
envisaged  by  the  312  program. 

A  second  program,  that  of  Municipal  Loan,  is  also  administered  in  this  Office.  Municipal  Loan,  while  at 
least  ten  years  old,  saw  dramatic  increases  in  use  during  the  Lindsay  Administration.  The  following  figures 
indicate  the  growth  of  the  program: 
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TABLE  13 
Municipal  Loan  Starts,  1966-1972 


Year 

Number  of  Units 

1966 

750 

1967 

1,322 

1968 

4,069 

1969 

2,859 

1970 

3,335 

1971 

1,662 

1972 

N.A. 

Source:  HDA 


A  more  detailed  assessment  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  appears  in  this  report,  but  the  words  of  a 
public  report  of  HDA  adequately  describe  some  of  the  program's  difficulties: 

The  failures  have  received  considerable  coverage  as  a  result  of  numerous  investigations,  including 
one  launched  by  Administrator  Walsh  the  first  month  he  came  into  office  almost  three  months  ago; 
major  changes  in  personnel  and  policy  have  resulted. 

The  principal  policy  changes  have  reflected  a  more  careful  evaluation  of  the  Municipal  Loan  applicants 
and  an  attempt  to  coordinate  the  rehabilitation  effort  so  as  to  concentrate  on  neighborhoods  rather  than  on 
individual  units.  This  has  been  reflected  in  the  decreasing  number  of  loans  granted.  The  more  successful  of 
the  rehabilitation  efforts,  in  Brooklyn's  Williamsburg  section  and  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  have 
been  used  as  models  for  new  rehabilitation  projects  recently  scheduled  by  HDA  for  the  South  Bronx.  As  with 
all  rehabilitation  efforts,  this  project  also  has  to  be  approached  critically  with  regard  to  the  chances  of 
successful  outcome.  The  Municipal  Loan  program  still  remains  the  largest  program  for  rehabilitation 
undertaken  by  the  City  government. 

The  Office  of  Rehabilitation  Financing  also  administers  the  program  of  tax  abatement  and  tax 
exemptions  where  property  is  scheduled  for  rehabilitation.  The  entire  tax  relief  program  has  been  developing 
into  a  very  considerable  operation,  at  least  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
At  the  present  time,  according  to  an  estimate  provided  for  us  in  an  informal  hearing  by  Deputy 
Commissioner  Bruce  Gould,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  multiple  dwellings  of  the  City  of  New  York 
currently  enjoy  some  form  of  relief  through  tax  abatement  or  tax  exemption. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  this  is  that  as  the  tax  exemption  program  continues  to  develop,  largely  as  a  result 
of  State  Legislation  enacted  in  1971,  the  fiscal  impact  continues  to  be  inadequately  considered.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gould  indicated  that  the  barest  of  contacts  exists  between  his  office  and  other  offices  of  the  City 
government  charged  with  raising  revenue  from  realty  tax  sources. 

Interestingly  enough,  according  to  HDA,  tax  abatement  itself  has  now  become  the  greatest  producer  of 
City-assisted  housing  in  New  York  City.  Since  tax  abatement  constitutes  a  housing  subsidy,  the  City  has  now 
begun  to  take  credit  for  housing  assistance  for  those  construction  projects  which  would  have  formerly  been 
unsubsidized,  but  which  are  now  receiving  a  tax  benefit.  This  entire  area  of  tax  abatement  and  tax  exemption 
as  a  form  of  housing  subsidy  clearly  requires  additional  consideration  before  the  State  Legislature  passes  on 
an  extension  of  the  program,  which  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  1974. 
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IX.  THE  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION:  CASE  STUDIES 


The  average  tenure  of  HDA  officials  has  been  alarmingly  low.  This  is  indicative  of  internal  dissatisfaction 
with  the  agency  and  poses  a  major  problem  since  the  agency  deals  so  much  in  an  informal  and 
"word-of-mouth"  manner.  It  also  poses  severe  problems  for  coordination  of  agency  activities.  And  as  the 
Study  Group  found  in  its  questioning  of  both  former  and  current  HDA  officials  accountability  suffers 
severely.  Those  who  are  in  the  agency  plead  unfamiliarity  because  they  are  new  at  their  jobs,  and  former 
officials  plead  ignorance  since  they  are  no  longer  with  the  agency.  It  is  also  disturbing  because  many 
individuals  come  into  the  agency,  stay  a  short  time  and  then  accept  employment  in  the  private  sector. 

The  function  of  reporting  its  activities,  successes  and  failures,  has  not  been  properly  carried  out  by 
HDA.  Despite  the  City  Charter  mandate,  the  HDA  has  only  issued  two  credible  annual  reports  and  these  were 
more  public  relations  brochures  rather  than  serious  annual  evaluations  of  the  performance  of  the  agency.  In 
addition,  and  even  more  important,  the  agency's  internal  reporting  procedures  are  informal,  ad  hoc,  and 
largely  non-existent.  Some  headway  has  been  made  in  terms  of  statistical  data  gathering  and  reporting;  but 
evaluative  reporting  of  programs,  personnel,  and  problems  is  not  done.  Deputy  Commissioner  Coniglione  of 
Relocation  and  Management  Services  indicated  how  the  Department,  "...will  function  almost  on  its  own 
momentum."  An  administrative  agency  which  runs  on  automatic  pilot  must  expect  problems  such  as  in 
Municipal  Loan. 

A  case  study  of  the  relocation  unit  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  lack  of 
supervision,  control,  and  coordination  within  HDA.  This  unit's  relationship  with  private  relocation  companies 
—  against  whom  the  State's  Attorney  General  has  brought  suit  for  harassment  of  tenants  —  was  so  close  that 
the  unit  was  almost  an  adjunct  of  the  companies  rather  than  a  government  agency.  The  unit  consistently  and 
flagrantly  violated  the  City's  own  Rent  and  Eviction  Regulations  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
HDA  officials  and  with  no  attempt  by  them  to  alter  or  comply  with  the  regulations.  Additionally,  this  unit 
had  no  relationship  or  coordination  with  the  Office  of  Relocation  in  the  Department  of  Relocation  and 
Management  Services. 

The  City's  new  tax  exemption  program,  while  it  has  encouraged  private  construction,  has  not  succeeded 
in  evenly  distributing  that  construction  throughout  the  City.  Most  construction  has  been  concentrated  in 
Manhattan.  The  intention  of  this  program  was  to  ease  the  middle  income  housing  squeeze,  but  the  average 
rental  of  these  units  has  been  $125  per  room  per  month,  far  above  the  reach  of  most  middle  income  families. 

In  addition,  the  City's  Mitchell-Lama  housing  program,  without  Federal  236  monies  which  have  been 
frozen,  will  be  producing  housing  at  rentals  approaching  the  tax  exemption  rate.  As  a  result  of  the 
tax-exemption  program  which  provided  nearly  60%  of  the  City  assisted  housing  starts  in  1972,  the  City  is 
claiming  a  banner  year  for  housing  construction.  However,  it  is  unfair  to  list  these  tax-exempt  projects  with 
Mitchell-Lama  and  public  housing  starts,  since  the  amount  of  City  involvement  in  the  production  of  housing 
under  the  tax  exemption  program  amounts  to  little  more  than  bookkeeping. 

An  evaluation  of  the  inspection  activities  of  the  agency  showed  a  high  level  of  failures  in  the 
administration  of  this  vital  function.  In  addition  to  the  widespread  and  well  publicized  instances  of 
corruption  —  due  in  large  part  to  inadequate  supervision  —  the  inspection  function  has  been  largely  a 
delay-ridden,  and  inefficient  operation.  Cyclical  inspections  mandated  by  laws  have  not  been  done;  paper 
work  rather  than  physical  inspections  takes  up  an  inordinate  amount  of  an  inspector's  time,  and  complaints 
about  non-emergency  conditions  may  require  up  to  six  months  before  actual  inspections  are  made.  While 
additional  inspectors  may  be  needed,  it  is  also  true  that  the  supervision,  management  and  productivity  of  the 
present  inspection  staffs  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Given  the  record  of  the  agency,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
more  inspectors  would  mean  more  inspections.  Finally,  the  dispersal  of  inspectoral  functions  throughout 
various  offices  and  departments  both  within  and  outside  the  agency  often  leads  to  a  duplication  of  effort. 

The  scandals  which  have  been  uncovered  in  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  and  the  Emergency  Repair 
Program  again  point  to  the  mismanagement  and  procedural  deficiencies  of  the  HDA.  Well  meaning  efforts  to 
"cut  through  red  tape"  have  only  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  supervision  and  control.  Contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  political  allies  of  the  administration,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted,  and  the  high  hopes  for 
the  programs  were  lost  in  disillusionment.  Despite  a  report  by  the  Inspector  General  of  HDA  in  1969  to  then 
Administrator  Nathan  regarding  the  problems  in  the  Municipal  Loan  program,  nothing  was  done.  In  fact. 
Administrator  Walsh  did  not  even  see  the  report  after  becoming  Administrator  in  1970  until  its  surfaced  at  a 
City  Council  hearing. 

In  both  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  and  the  Municipal  Loan  Program,  the  agency  should  have 
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realized  the  high  potential  for  corruption.  Strict  supervision  and  control  which  were  needed  to  make  the 
programs  successful  were  not  forthcoming  until  the  scandals  became  public  knowledge.  Rehabilitation  and 
emergency  repairs  are  vital  programs  for  the  residents  of  the  City,  but  when  service  delivery  becomes  a 
delivery  to  contractors  and  political  associates,  the  public  rightly  becomes  cynical  about  the  ability  of 
government  to  administer  responsibly  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  City. 

***** 

IX.  A.  INTRODUCTION 

In  addition  to  a  broad  overview  analysis  of  the  management  of  the  Housing  and  Development 
Administration,  the  Study  Group  chose  to  examine  certain  specific  problem  areas,  programs  and  functions 
which  might  be  illustrative  of  the  workings  of  the  superagency. 

Three  of  the  following  sections  are  abstracts  of  full-scale  case  studies  undertaken  by  this  Study  Group 
and  previously  published  by  the  Commission.*  Each  of  these  three  case  studies  provided  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  administration  by  HDA  of  very  significant  and  vital  housing  programs  for  the  residents  of 
New  York  City.  The  Maximum  Base  Rent  (MBR)  program  was  chosen  for  analysis  not  only  because  of  its 
importance  and  tremendous  effect  on  the  housing  stock  and  tenants  living  in  over  one  million  units,  but  also 
because  the  program  was  suggested  for  study  by  HDA  itself  as  an  "imaginative"  and  innovative  program 
which  was  conceived,  developed  and  administered  by  the  agency. 

The  New  York  City  Mitchell-Lama  program  case  study  was  conducted  in  order  to  examine  the  effects 
on  and  administration  of  a  seventeen  year  old  housing  program  for  middle  income  tenants. 

The  Urban  Renewal  program  in  Brownsville  was  an  examination  of  the  City's  management  of  a  program 
designed  to  save  a  neighborhood  on  the  verge  of  deterioration.  This  case  study  —  tracing  the  City's  rhetoric 
of  1961  to  the  substantive  results  of  1972  —  demonstrates  that  even  with  substantial  Federal  monies,  a  City 
administered  urban  renewal  area  was  not  renewed  but  was,  rather,  destroyed  through  neglect  and 
maladministration.  These  three  case  studies  also  generated  some  general  hypotheses  regarding  the  overall 
management  of  the  HDA  since  the  administration  of  the  three  programs  overlapped  not  only  the  four  line 
departments  of  the  agency,  but  also  touched  upon  the  coordination  ability  and  involvement  of  the 
superagency  central  staff. 

In  addition  to  the  three  full  case  studies,  certain  programs  were  reviewed  that  had  received  earlier  and 
controversial  attention  by  the  public,  the  City  Council,  and  the  press  both  as  to  the  problems  of  corruption 
in  HDA  programs  and  as  to  the  quality  of  the  managment  of  HDA.  These  sections,  dealing  with  the 
Municipal  Loan  Program,  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  and  the  corruption  in  the  Department  of  Buildings, 
are  analyses  of  the  public  record,  private  investigations,  and  State  Study  Commission  hearings. 

A  brief  study  was  conducted  regarding  the  City's  new  tax  exemption  program  for  private  construction 
authorized  by  the  1971  State  Legislature.  The  program  has  minimal  administrative  involvement  by  HDA  since 
it  basically  only  involves  issuing  tax  exemption  certificates.  Nevertheless,  HDA  has  claimed  units  begun  under 
this  program  as  part  of  its  1972  "record  year"  of  construction  starts  for  City-assisted  housing.  (The  tax 
exemption  program  units  account  for  nearly  60%  of  HDA's  total  housing  construction  start  figure.)  Thus, 
a  short  study  was  prepared  on  this  program  in  order  to  ascertain  the  type  of  construction  the  program  was 
producing,  especially  in  view  of  the  total  housing  needs  of  the  City  residents. 

Reports  of  abuses  and  difficulties  with  private  relocation  companies  and  the  Relocation  Unit  of  the 
Office  of  Rent  Control  led  to  the  decision  to  conduct  a  study  of  a  lower  level  line  office  to  observe  its 
operations,  its  supervision,  and  its  coordination  with  other  functionally  similar  units  in  the  housing 
superagency. 

Finally,  two  management  areas  were  briefly  examined  to  assess  further  the  operations  of  the  HDA.  First, 
short  tenure  of  the  management  officials  —  especially  at  the  assistant  administrator,  commissioner,  and 
deputy  commissioner  levels  —  could  be  not  only  indicative  of  serious  internal  problems  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  agency,  but  could  also  have  a  serious  detrimental  effect  on  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  operate 
efficiently  and  deliver  services  effectively.  The  City's  housing  agency  should  not  be  a  training  program  for 
private  industry.  The  second  area  is  the  very  simple  function  of  evaluative  reporting  of  the  activities  of  the 
agency.  Section  1112  of  the  City  Charter  states  that: 

The  heads  of  administrations.  .  .once  in  each  year  and  at  such  times  as  the  mayor  may  direct  [will] 
make  to  him.  .  .reports  of  their  operations  and  actions.  .  . 

*The  Management  of  the  Maximum  Base  Rent  (MBR)  Program  by  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  —  From  June  1970  to  October 
1972.  November  1972;  New  York  City's  Mitchell-Lama  Housing  Program.  January  1973;  Urban  Renewal  in  Brownsville.  February  1973. 
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The  superagency's  responsibility  to  report  to  the  Mayor  —  and  to  the  public  —  is  an  obvious  and 
essential  function  of  an  agency  with  such  a  vital  responsibility  as  housing. 

Internal  reporting  procedures  are  also  crucial  to  the  smooth  and  efficient  operation  of  an  agency.  These 
procedures  were  also  analyzed  to  determine  whether  the  superagency  had  been  able  to  develop  adequate 
internal  communication  channels  rather  than  relying  on  informal,  word-of-mouth  communications.  Given  the 
findings  regarding  the  short  tenure  of  HDA  officials,  formal  and  standardized  communication  procedures, 
including  written  and  periodic  internal  reports,  would  appear  to  be  more  essential  in  HDA  than  in  an  agency 
whose  officials  have  a  more  long-term  commitment  to  their  governmental  service. 

IX.  B.  THE  TENURE  OF  HDA  OFFICALS 

One  problem  which  has  been  with  HDA  throughout  its  history  has  been  its  difficulty  in  retaining 
personnel  at  the  highest  levels  of  its  administration.  These  include  commissioners  and  deputy  commissioners 
in  the  departments  and  assistant  administrators  for  the  central  staff. 

Many  former  HDA  employees  have  indicated  to  this  Commission  that  the  high  turnover  rate  stemmed  in 
part  from  some  of  the  difficulties  posed  by  the  superagency  structure.  The  structure  fostered  many 
management  problems,  and  exacerbated  problems  which  already  existed. 

An  examination  of  length  of  tenure  in  rank  for  key  HDA  officials  as  of  February  1,  1973,  yields  the 
following  results. 

TABLE  14 

Average  Tenure  in  Rank  of  HDA  Officials 
as  of  February  1,  1973 

Months 


Administrators  20 

Commissioners  [All]  20 

Development  30.5 
Rent  and  Housing 

Maintenance  18 

Buildings  21 
Relocation  and 

Management  Services  16 

Deputy  Commissioners  [All]  20 

Development  22 
Rent  and  Housing 

Maintenance  16 

Buildings  18 
Relocation  and 

Management  Services  28 

Inspectors  General  1 1 


Deputy  Commissioner  of  Rent  Control  Fortune  Macri,  in  testimony  before  this  Commission,  indicated 
that  it  took  approximately  six  months  to  become  familiarized  with  his  job.  Ironically  enough,  soon  after  this 
six  months  training  period,  Deputy  Commissioner  Macri  resigned  his  position  with  HDA.  Given  this  period 
for  "in  service"  training  it  is  evident  that  the  full  value  of  an  individual's  talent  is  rarely  provided  to  HDA. 

There  are  important  managerial  difficulties  which  arise  from  this  high  turnover  of  HDA  officials,  the 
most  notable  being  the  lack  of  continuity  which  results  in  haphazard  supervision  of  both  administrative  and 
policy  functions.  This,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  formalized  regular  written  reporting  among  the  various  levels 
of  administration,  has  had  serious  repercussions  for  a  number  of  programs  and  operations. 

Since  the  inception  of  HDA,  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  within  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance  has  had  four  deputy  commissioners  (and  at  various  points  no  deputy  commissioner)  with  an 
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average  tenure  of  fifteen  months.  These  "revolving  door"  commissioners  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
continuation  of  a  situation  in  which  the  head  of  the  relocation  unit  in  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  was 
processing  relocation  cases  in  a  manner  directly  contradictory  to  the  Rent  and  Eviction  Regulations. 

The  Office  of  Code  Enforcement,  also  within  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  has 
had  four  Deputy  Commissioners  since  1967  and  three  since  the  middle  of  1972.  The  Community  Service 
Society's  report,  in  fact,  noted  that  "During  the  period  1962-1971  the  Commissionership  of  the  Department 
responsible  for  Code  Enforcement  changed  eight  times."  This  Office  has  had  serious  difficulties  in  many 
aspects  of  its  operations  which  again  can  only  have  been  intensified  by  the  high  turnover  rate  of  its  deputy 
commissioners.  However,  the  very  serious  lack  of  coordination  between  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Code 
Enforcement  and  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  was  the  subject  of  most  of  the  criticisms  in  the  Community 
Service  Society  report  and  has  been  noted  by  others.  It  can  clearly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  over  the  last 
four  years  coordination  of  operations,  where  informal  communication  is  the  rule,  had  to  be  done  by  eight 
separate  deputy  commissioners  supervised  by  the  three  different  commissioners  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance. 

Another  department  in  HDA  where  the  high  turnover  has  taken  its  toll  in  efficiency  is  the  Department 
of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  which  since  1967  has  had  four  commissioners  with  an  average  tenure 
of  sixteen  months.  Although  the  expressed  purpose  of  joining  these  two  offices  together  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  relocatees  placed  in  Mitchell-Lama  housing,  coordination  would  appear  to  have  suffered  by  this 
turnover.  That  policy  goal  appears  to  have  been  lost  in  the  rush  of  the  commissioners  in  and  out  of  the 
agency. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  well-documented  scandals  in  HDA  —  corruption  among  building 
inspectors,  problems  with  the  Municipal  Loan  and  Emergency  Repair  Programs,  and  others.  Yet  HDA,  despite 
its  stated  awareness  of  its  vulnerability  has  been  ineffective  in  weeding  out  corruption.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  one  sees  that  the  highest  turnover  in  officials  within  HDA  has  come  in  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Since  1968  there  have  been  five  Inspectors  General  with  an  average  tenure  of  eleven  months.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  failure  of  HDA  to  keep  an  Inspector  General  for  any  effective  length  of  time  has 
severely  hampered  any  attempt  to  keep  the  agency  free  of  corruption. 

Throughout  our  many  hearings  with  HDA  officials  this  problem  of  high  turnover  has  made  it  difficult  to 
pinpoint  program  responsibility.  In  many  cases,  HDA  officials,  testifying  under  oath,  would  indicate  that 
since  they  had  been  on  the  job  only  a  short  time  they  were  unable  to  answer  basic  questions  about  their  office. 
Thus,  information  was  frequently  lost  amid  the  traffic  of  officials  in  and  out  of  the  agency.  In  essence, 
important  events  seemed  to  have  taken  place  before  witnesses  got  to  HDA,  or  after  they  left.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  MBR  program  where  high  turnover  at  both  policy  and  technical  levels,  as  well  as  the 
shifting  of  the  program  between  offices,  resulted  in  a  complete  breakdown  of  accountability.  The 
Commissioner  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Rent  Control,  and  the  former 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Special  Programs  who  administered  MBR  were  all  unable  to  tell  us  who  was  in 
actual  charge  of  the  program  or  to  answer  questions  concerning  who  was  administering  the  program.  Not 
until  the  Commission  took  testimony  from  the  MBR  Project  Director,  who  had  worked  her  way  up  through 
various  levels  of  responsibility  in  the  two  years  since  MBR  was  passed,  were  we  able  to  get  a  view  of  the 
continous  development  of  the  program. 

In  essence,  sound  management  requires  a  command  structure  of  some  significant  longevity.  The  high 
turnover  within  HDA,  therefore,  defies  sound  management  practice  and  has  an  unhealthy  effect  upon  the 
agency's  capacity  to  deliver  services  to  the  public.  The  substantial  shortcomings  of  this  agency  are  therefore 
based  in  part  upon  the  problem  of  retaining  top-level  personnel.  The  following  table  indicates  the  tenure  of 
important  HDA  personnel: 

TABLE  15 

DIRECTORY  OF  MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL,  HDA 
1967  -  February  1973 


ADMINISTRATOR 

Jason  R.  Nathan 
Neal  J.  Hardy  (Acting) 
Albert  A.  Walsh 
Andrew  P.  Kerr 


12/1/67  -  11/14/69 
11/7/69-  1/7/70 

1/8/70  -  10/31/72 
11/1/72  -  Present 
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DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 


Eugene  S.  Callender 
Edwin  D.  Greenidge 

DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR/COMMISSIONER  (DEVELOPMENT) 

Robert  G.  Hazen 
Joseph  J.  Christian 

DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR/COMMISSIONER  (RENT  &  HOUSING  MAINTENANCE) 

Frederic  S.  Berman 
Benjamin  B.  Altman 
Nathan  Leventhal 


12/26/67  -  9/12/69 
1/12/70  -  Present 


12/1/67  -  5/28/71 
6/14/71  -  Present 


12/16/67  -  5/2/69 
1/28/70  -  4/13/72 
5/13/72  -  Present 


DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR/COMMISSIONER  (RELOCATION  &  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES) 

Frank  C.  Arricale  2/4/67    -  9/6/69 

Earl  A.  Rawlins  9/8/69    -  7/24/70 

Amalia  V.  Betanzos  9/30/70  -  7/72 

Juan  Villaneuva  10/5/72    -  Present 


COMMISSIONER  (BUILDINGS) 

John  T.  O'Neill 
Joseph  J.  Ferro 
Joseph  Stein 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR/EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Frank  S.  Home 
Laila  Long 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR/PLANNING,  DESIGN  &  RESEARCH  -  current  title  is 
MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  AND  ANALYSIS 

Samuel  Ratensky 
Jack  B.  Collins 
Thomas  Kingsley 
Richard  Bari 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR/LEGAL  AFFAIRS 

Shirley  A.  Siegel 
Edgar  Lampert 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR/PROGRAMS  &  POLICY 

Frank  S.  Kristof 
Neal  J.  Hardy 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR/ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  [and  Fiscal  Affairs] 
Timothy  J.  Cooney 
Burton  A.  Pierce 
G.  Thomas  Kingsley 


12/1/67  -  7/31/70 
7/28/70  -  8/31/71 
9/1/71  -  Present 


12/1/67  -  9/1/70 
9/7/70  -  Present 


12/1/67  -  12/21/70 
1/25/71  -  8/72 
8/72  -  12/11/72 
12/11/72  -  Present 


12/1/67  -  11/72 
12/11/72  -  Present 


12/4/67  -  1/13/69 
1/8/70  -  Present 


12/4/67  -5/17/68 
5/20/68  -  12/11/72 
12/11/72  -  Present 


ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR/PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  -  changed  to 
DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Woody  Klein 
Joseph  Polser 
David  Grant 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR/COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

Charles  F.  Rodriquez 
Elizabeth  Kempton  (Acting) 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR/GOVERNMENT  LIAISON 

Neal  J.  Hardy 

Lester  M.  Shulklapper 


12/67      -  8/68 
10/7/68  -  2/10/69 
12/1/71  -  1/73 


12/4/67  -  3/7/69 
5/18/71  -  Present 


2/10/69  -  11/7/69 
10/30/70  -  Present 
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DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/HOUSING  &  FACILITIES  PRODUCTION 

Walter  S.  Fried 
Edward  R.  Levy 
Robert  Rosenberg 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

David  S.  Olinger 
Barry  Zelikson 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/REHABILITATION  FINANCING 

Neal  J.  Hardy 

(known  as  Dep.  Comm/Rehabilitation) 
William  D.  Clarke 
Bruce  J.  Gould 
Peter  D.  Joseph 


(Office  Abolished) 


DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/HOUSING  SPONSORSHIP 

Frances  Levenson 
Peter  D.  Joseph 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/RENT  CONTROL 

Maurice  A.  Reichman 
Bruce  Solomon 
Fortune  S.  Macri 
Daniel  Joy 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/CODE  ENFORCEMENT 

John  J.  McShane 
Joel  Silver 
Howard  S.  Stein 
John  V.  Sanderson 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

J.  Bruce  Llewellyn 
Christopher  Van  De  Velde 
Robert  Schur 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

Carmine  Coniglione 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER/RELOCATION  SERVICES 

Alvin  J.  Nail 
Earl  A.  Rawlins 
Oscar  Hogan 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OPERATIONS/  BUILDINGS 

Joseph  Ferro 

Frank  Padavan  (Acting) 

Joseph  Stein 

Frank  Padavan 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Donald  E.  Roney 
Joseph  W.  Saras 
Edward  A.  Davis 
Maurice  Sieradzki 
Lawrence  Dempsey 

DIRECTOR  OF  FISCAL  AFFAIRS 

Stephen  M.  Posner 
Stephen  Garfield 

DIRECTOR  OF  PROBLEM  HOUSING  [No  longer  in  HDA  Central  Administration) 
Edna  J.  Baer  (Acting) 


12/4/67  -  8/14/70 
8/17/70  -  4/28/72 
4/29/72  -  Present 


12/1/67  -  12/72 
12/72    -  Present 


12/4/67  -  2/10/69 

2/10/69  -  2/16/71 
11/22/71  -  2/21/73 
2/21/73  -  Present 


2/10/69  -  4/28/72 
5/1/72  -  2/21/73 


12/16/67  -  10/3/69 
2/16/70  -  12/13/71 
1/3/72    -  10/72 

12/11/72  -  Present 


12/4/67  -  2/6/70 
3/12/70  -  5/17/72 
7/4/72  -  12/11/72 
12/11/72  -  Present 


12/11/67  -  5/21/69 
5/31/69  -  2/13/70 
3/2/70    -  Present 


12/4/67  -  Present 


12/30/67  -  10/18/68 
12/30/68  -  9/8/69 
6/15/70  -  Present 


12/4/67  -  7/28/70 
7/28/70  -  1/24/71 
1/25/71  -  8/31/71 
9/1/71     -  11/72 


2/20/68  -  5/31/68 
8/12/68  -  1/23/70 
2/23/70  -  9/25/71 
9/13/71  -  12/11/72 
12/11/72  -  Present 


5/3/69  -12/11/72 
12/11/72  -  Present 


1/20/69  -  Present 
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IX  C.  THE  REPORTING  FUNCTIONS  OF  HDA 


Internal  Reporting 

The  flow  of  information  through  all  levels  of  HDA  occurs  both  informally  and  irregularly.  The  State 
Study  Commission,  after  taking  testimony  from  most  Commissioners  and  Deputy  Commissioners,  found  few 
instances  where  regular  reports  containing  a  program  evaluation  were  submitted  to  superiors.  Many  Deputy 
Commissioners  prepare  reports  of  a  statisical  nature  that  are  required,  for  example,  by  the  Federal  or  State 
government  which  reports  Administrator  Walsh  has  said  are  "basically  useless."  Written  reports,  in  the  form  of 
memoranda,  are  made  irregularly  and  are  sent  to  superiors  generally  only  if  problems  develop.  Although  most  of 
those  who  testified  on  the  subject  of  reporting  claimed  that  there  was  good  communication,  frequent  telephone 
conversations  and  meetings,  it  was  felt,  sufficed  to  keep  everyone  informed  of  departmental  activities.  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Management  Services  Carmine  Coniglione  testified  that  regular  weekly  meetings  with  the 
Commissioner  were  held  in  his  department.  Commissioner  of  Development  Joseph  Christian  testified  that  his 
department  had  bi-weekly  staff  meetings. 

While  HDA  officials  questioned  on  this  subject  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  this  procedure  was  adequate, 
many  former  HDA  officals  are  not.  First,  the  lack  of  formal,  regular  communication  except  in  a  crisis  or 
problem  situation,  means  that  a  large  area  of  agency  administration  functions  without  review  from  policy 
making  heads  in  the  agency.  This  can  result  in  a  failure  to  recognize  and  deal  with  a  violation  of  policy 
and/or  regulations  —  as  has  happened  in  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance's  relocation 
section.  Second,  the  lack  of  regular  written  evaluations  or  summaries  of  programs  and  performance  is  bound 
to  lead  to  problems  of  continuity,  especially  in  an  agency  with  such  a  high  turnover  of  personnel  at  its  top 
levels.  Deputy  Commissioner  Coniglione  felt  that  this  was  not  a  serious  problem. 

All  of  our  Commissioners  are  far-sighted  enough  to  know  that  they  have  operational  staff  that,  in 
my  estimation,  is  pretty  good,  and  so  they  allow  the  operational  staff  to  function  and  the 
Department  will  function  almost  on  its  own  momentum.  .  . 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Coniglione,  who  has  worked  with  his  department  for  many  years, 
is  the  only  HDA  Deputy  Commissioner  to  have  served  in  rank  since  the  creation  of  HDA. 

External  Reporting 

"The  last  annual  report  of  HDA  stunk.  My  concept  of  an  annual  report  is  that  you  must  be  able  to 
use  it  —  it's  to  let  your  own  organization  and  the  public  know  what's  going  on.  It  shouldn't  be  an 
advertising  brochure!"  Col.  John  O'Neill,    former  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  commenting  on 

HDA's  1968  Annual  Report. 

An  annual  report  is  not  an  academic  exercise.  Section  1112  of  the  City  Charter  requires  that  agency 
heads  report  regularly  to  the  Mayor: 

The  heads  of  administrations  and  departments  established  by  this  charter,  borough  presidents  and 
such  other  offices  as  the  Mayor  may  require  shall  in  addition  to  any  other  reports  required  by  this 
charter,  once  in  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  mayor  may  direct,  make  to  him,  in  such 
form  and  under  such  rules  as  he  may  prescribe,  reports  of  their  operations  and  actions.  Each  of 
such  annual  reports  shall  be  published  in  the  City  Record.  The  heads  of  all  agencies  shall,  when 
required  by  the  mayor,  furnish  to  him  such  information  as  he  may  demand,  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  he  may  direct. 

That  these  reports  are  intended  for  an  audience  wider  than  the  Mayor  is  evident  from  the  requirement 
for  publication  in  the  City  Record  and  the  practice  of  distribution  to  concerned  individuals  and  groups. 

Even  without  the  Charter  mandate,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  City  agency  would  take  the 
reporting  function  seriously.  HDA's  record  is  not  impressive  in  this  regard.  For  two  years  the  agency  issued 
professional  reports  with  considerable  data.  In  one  year  the  agency  neglected  to  issue  a  report  at  all.  In  two 
others  the  report  has  lacked  continuity  and  skimped  on  information. 

HDA  has  treated  its  reporting  function  casually  as  is  evident  from  testimony  before  this  Commission. 
Asked  if  HDA  was  required  to  publish  an  annual  report,  the  former  Director  of  Public  Affairs  David  Grant 
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replied,  "I'm  really  not  familiar.  I  don't  know  the  law  that  well."  His  own  job  specifications  included 
supervision  of  operations  such  as  press  releases,  newsletters,  and  annual  reports.  Despite  these  specifications 
Mr.  Grant  seemed  a  bit  surprised  that  he  was  expected  to  put  out  an  annual  report.  Replying  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  why  he  put  out  a  report  in  one  year  when  HDA  had  issued  none  the  year  before,  Mr.  Grant  said,  "I  don't 
know.  Mr.  Walsh  asked  me  in  the  spring.  He  said,  'I  want  an  annual  report.'  And  when  he  asks,  I  generally  do 
what  he  asks." 

Pursuant  to  a  subpoena,  HDA  submitted  to  the  State  Study  Commission  annual  reports  for  the  years 
1968,  1969,  and  1971.  Although  the  Charter  requirements  are  clear,  HDA  failed  to  produce  a  report  for  1970. 

The  State  Study  Commission  has  examined  these  reports  and  found  them  varying  in  coverage  and  in 
quality.  HDA's  1968  report,  a  48-page  booklet  entitled  "HDA  '68",  was  presented  to  the  Mayor  on 
November  1,  1969.  Obviously  intended  for  wider  circulation,  the  report  was  a  professional  compendium  of 
photographs,  charts,  tables,  graphs,  and  optimistic  prose.  Included  were  descriptions  of  the  organizational 
structure  of  HDA,  outlines  of  the  functions  of  the  various  departments  within  the  agency,  and  discussions  of 
the  various  programs.  While  the  report  is  a  strong  public  relations  effort  the  booklet  at  least  does  include 
some  useful  data. 

In  1969,  HDA  produced  two  similar  versions  of  the  same  report,  one  a  seventeen  page  "Annual  Report 
to  the  Mayor"  and  a  second  simply  titled  "HDA  Annual  Report  —  1969".  These  were  much  less  effective 
documents  than  the  1968  report.  Less  statistical  information  is  provided  and  what  is  there  is  difficult  to 
follow,  partly  because  no  statistical  tables  are  provided.  One  of  the  major  problems  with  HDA's  reports  is  a 
lack  of  continuity  from  year  to  year.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  1969  report's  statement  that  HDA  is 
responsible  for  a  total  of  187,689  units,  an  increase  of  15,093  over  the  172,596  units  in  1968.  This  is 
curious  because  the  1968  report  talks  about  109,960  units.  It  is  clear  that  for  the  sake  of  its  annual  reports, 
HDA  revised  its  method  of  calculation,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  was  changed  or  what  the  justification  may 
have  been. 

If  there  was  a  problem  of  continuity  with  the  1969  report,  there  was  an  even  more  formidable  problem 
with  1970  because  there  was  no  report  at  all. 

When  the  State  Study  Commission  subpoenaed  copies  of  HDA's  annual  reports,  it  was  supplied  with  a 
three  page  copy  entitled  HDA  Annual  Report  1971.  The  first  one  and  a  half  pages  contain  a  description  of 
three  new  State  laws  which  were  passed  during  the  year.  The  remainder  of  the  report  cites  "highlights"  of 
the  year,  most  of  which  are  generalized  statements,  not  accompanied  by  actual  data  which  would  make  them 
meaningful.  A  statement  such  as  "achieved  sharp  reduction  in  number  of  families  being  relocated  in  hotels" 
does  not  provide  the  public  with  any  information.  The  statistics  to  illustrate  this  statement  should  have  been 
included. 

After  extensive  questioning  by  this  Commission  regarding  the  lack  of  annual  reporting,  HDA  in  the  fall 
of  1972  did  issue  a  more  comprehensive  report  of  twenty-nine  pages.  Although  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  three-page  effort,  it  buried  all  the  housing  statistics  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Almost  all  the 
comparisons  were  made  only  with  the  previous  year;  statistics  deemed  important  enough  to  be  included  in 
the  1968  report  were  not  followed  up  in  1971. 

Coinciding  with  the  departure  of  Administrator  Albert  Walsh,  HDA  published  HDA  —  the  First  Five 
Years,  an  attempt  to  provide  a  summary  of  the  agency's  accomplishments  since  its  inception.  However,  the 
report  is  long  on  rhetoric  and  short  on  substance.  For  example  on  page  4  a  table  entitled  "Residential  & 
Commercial  Relocation  End  of  Year  Work  Load",  shows  the  number  or  relocation  cases  by  units  and  year 
(broken  down  by  residential  and  commercial).  The  note  accompanying  the  chart  states  that  the  relocation 
workload  has  been  reduced  because  of  the  slackening  of  Federal  funding  for  urban  renewal.  This  chart  merely 
shows  the  number  of  relocation  cases  from  1968  to  1972  with  no  indication  of  how  many  cases  the 
department  relocated,  the  number  of  businesses  relocated  within  New  York  City,  the  number  of  relocated 
businesses  forced  to  liquidate,  the  number  of  tenants  who  have  been  relocated  on  their  own  or  by  their 
landlords,  the  number  of  tenants  who  have  been  relocated  to  public  housing,  middle  income  housing  or 
private  housing,  or  the  source  of  the  relocation  case,  i.e.,  emergency  vacates  or  urban  renewal  vacates.  The 
report  merely  states  the  amount  of  work  which  the  department  had  to  do  in  a  given  year.  This  failure  to 
evaluate  performance  is  overshadowed  by  attempts  to  confuse  the  public  with  vacuous  statements  in  the  disguise 
of  honest  reporting. 
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IX.  D.  PRIVATE  RELOCATION  COMPANIES  AND  THE  OFFICE  OF  RENT  CONTROL 


One  of  the  most  troublesome  concerns  of  HDA  involves  the  relocation  of  tenants  from  rent  controlled 
buildings  by  private  relocation  companies.  This  relocation  under  government  direction  results  from  provisions 
in  the  rent  control  law  requiring  relocation  by  landlords  who  seek  to  change  the  use  of  their  buildings.  In  a 
tight  housing  market  and  with  the  incentive  to  empty  rent  controlled  units  so  that  they  will  be  removed 
from  controls,  many  tenants,  especially  in  Manhattan,  are  complaining  both  about  the  pressure  put  upon 
them  to  vacate  and  the  lack  of  comparable  apartments  to  which  they  are  being  moved.  In  response  to  the 
increasing  number  of  tenant  complaints  concerning  the  activities  of  the  small  number  of  relocation  companies 
which  dominate  the  private  relocation  business,  both  the  State  and  the  City  have  begun  very  public  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  complaints.  The  State's  Attorney  General  has  brought  suit  against  the  two  largest  of  these 
companies,  Relocation  and  Management  Associates,  Inc.  (RMA)  and  the  Urban  Relocation  Company,  owned 
by  Citadel  Management  Company,  Inc.,  charging  them  with  frightening,  coercing  and  generally  harassing 
tenants  in  their  attempts  to  clear  buildings  scheduled  for  demolition  or  major  rehabilitation. 

Following  private  hearings  held  by  this  Commission,  the  City  had  begun  a  series  of  public  hearings 
dealing  with  the  actions  of  relocation  companies  and  possible  remedies  to  the  problems  discussed.  Announced 
in  June  1972,  the  hearings  did  not  get  under  way  until  September.  A  number  of  possible  remedial  steps  were 
discussed,  especially  the  value  of  licensing  such  companies.  The  hearings  also  revealed  the  role  played  by  both 
the  State  and  the  City  in  the  problems  tenants  were  having  with  these  companies. 

Although  the  City  claims  that  State  laws  impede  its  ability  to  deal  with  harassment,  the  most  commonly 
heard  charge  by  tenants  is  that  the  City's  bureaucracy  is  working  hand-in-glove  with  the  relocation  companies 
in  their  attempts  to  clear  buildings,  even  to  the  extent  of  not  following  the  City's  present  rules  of  operation. 
To  prove  this  contention,  critics  invariably  point  to  the  Office  of  Rent  Control's  Relocation  Unit  and  its 
most  recent  director,  who  held  her  post  for  the  past  ten  years,  Mrs.  Esther  Moscow.  Mrs.  Moscow,  who  had 
been  the  focal  point  of  tenant  anger  and  frustration  for  years,  was  recently  reassigned  by  the  Department  of 
Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance.  At  the  City's  public  hearing  on  private  relocation  practices,  almost  every 
tenant  spokesman  denounced  the  manner  in  which  the  Relocation  Unit  was  being  run.  Although  this  unit  is 
merely  one  step  in  the  eviction  process,  many  feel  that  it  is  the  most  important  one  for  the  tenant. 

According  to  the  City,  the  Relocation  Unit  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  performs  the  following 
functions: 

Processes  relocation  of  tenants  in  eviction  applications.  This  unit  reviews  and  evaluates  the 
suitability  of  all  apartments  offered  to  tenants  against  whom  interim  Certificates  of  Eviction  have 
been  granted;  receives  and  records  detailed  descriptions  of  all  offered  apartments;  devises  and 
distributes  to  landlords  the  forms  on  which  formal  offers  of  apartments  are  made ;  makes  an 
independent  judgment  on  each  offered  unit  as  to  its  suitability  for  the  tenant  to  whom  it  is  offered 
and  prepares  a  report  on  the  entire  relocation  proceeding  in  each  case.* 

The  duties  of  the  Relocation  Director  are  as  follows: 

The  Relocation  Director  is  the  sole  administrator  of  the  highly  complex  relocation  phase  of 
evictions  within  the  Office  of  Rent  Control.  .  .files  are  set  up  for  each  tenant  in  every  building  and 
then  detailed  records  are  maintained  of  every  stage  in  the  prescribed  relocation  procedure  which 
includes  evalutation  of  informal  and  formal  offers  of  apartments  to  tenants,  review  of  tenants'  stated 
grounds  for  rejections  of  offers.  Attempted  conciliations  of  factual  disputes  arising  from  such  offers 
of  apartments,  conferences  to  explain  relocation  procedures,  personal  inspections,  listening  to  and 
counseling  parties  on  interminable  complaints  about  every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  relocation 
program.  * 

Under  the  City's  Rent  and  Eviction  Regulations,  there  is  a  prescribed  path  which  rent  control  building 
owners  must  follow  in  order  to  evict  tenants  for  purposes  of  building  demolition,  renovation,  or  change  in 
use  of  the  building.  There  are  detailed  procedures  set  forth  by  which  an  owner  has  to  satisfy  the  City  that  he 
has  an  acceptable  plan  for  the  building  and  the  financial  resources  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Once  he  has  met 

*Quotations  were  taken  from  a  job  description  issued  by  the  Office  of  Rent  Control  for  April  —  May  1972  which  the  Commission  obtained  under 
subpoena  from  HDA. 
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the  City's  requirements  in  these  areas,  the  owner  is  granted  an  interim  certificate  of  eviction  which  allows 
him  to  begin  the  eviction  and  relocation  process,  at  which  time  he  deals  with  the  Relocation  Unit.  In  private 
testimony  before  the  Commission,  Mrs.  Moscow  stated  that  almost  all  of  the  cases  with  which  she  was 
involved  were  buildings  slated  to  be  demolished  and  replaced  with  buildings  containing  at  least  20%  more 
apartment  units,  as  required  by  Section  58  of  the  Rent  and  Eviction  Regulations. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Relocation  Unit's  main  task  is  to  insure  that  the  City's  regulations  covering  the 
relocation  of  tenants  are  followed  by  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The  two  basic  requirements  to  be  met  are 
the  payment  of  stipends  to  relocated  tenants  and  the  finding  of  suitable  apartments  for  the  tenants.  The 
stipend  provision  is  not  of  central  concern  in  the  present  situation.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  special 
circumstances,  the  general  stipend  formula  is: 


TABLE  16 


Stipends  for  Relocated  Tenants  from  Rent  Controlled  Apartments 


Number  of  Rooms  Self-Relocated  Landlord-Relocated 

1-3  $450.00  $200.00 

4  600.00  300.00 

5  or  more  750.00  400.00 


Source:  General  Statements  of  Relocation  and  Stipend  Requirements  and  Procedures. 


It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  landlords  or  their  agents  to  offer  tenants  substantially  more  in  order  to  speed 
up  the  process  of  emptying  a  building,  since  the  delays  involved  in  the  relocation  process  can  add 
considerably  to  building  costs. 

The  focal  point  of  criticism  has  been  the  manner  in  which  apartments  offered  for  relocation  are  found 
to  be  suitable  and  in  accordance  with  City  regulations.  This  issue  can  again  be  divided  into  two  components: 
the  interpretation  of  the  regulations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  are  enforced. 

The  Relocation  Unit  and  Mrs.  Moscow  do  not  determine  the  suitability  of  relocation  apartments  which 
are  agreed  to  by  both  tenant  and  landlord,  but  are  called  upon  only  to  pass  on  the  suitability  of  apartments 
when  they  are  rejected  as  unsuitable  by  the  tenant.  Based  upon  the  criteria  set  out  in  the  Rent  and  Eviction 
Regulations  concerning  the  standards  which  an  apartment  has  to  meet  in  order  to  be  declared  suitable,  the 
Office  of  Rent  Control  has  established  guidelines  for  suitability.  These  are  explained  in  a  "General  Statement 
of  Relocation  and  Stipend  Requirements  and  Procedures"  which  is  sent  to  each  tenant  to  be  relocated.  At 
issue  are  the  following  three  requirements  for  relocation  apartments: 

1)  A  dwelling  unit  must  be  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  and  generally  not  less  desirable  than  tenant's 
present  accommodation. 

2)  The  apartment  must  be  reasonably  accessible  to  the  place  of  employment  of  the  tenant  and  in  areas 
generally  not  less  desirable  in  regard  to  community  facilities  and  commercial  facilities  than  the  area  in  which 
the  tenant  currently  resides.  All  apartments  must  be  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City. 

3)  Landlords  will  be  encouraged  to  provide  suitable  relocation  for  tenants  within  the  general  area  of 
their  existing  accommodations.  Procedures  to  insure  that  landlords  comply  with  this  requirement  will  be 
worked  out  in  the  processing  of  individual  cases. 

The  applicable  section  of  the  Rent  and  Eviction  Regulations  upon  which  these  requirements  are  based 
states: 

No  accommodation  will  be  found  to  be  suitable  unless:  a)  it  is  located  in  an  area  reasonably 
accessible  to  the  tenant's  place  of  employment  or  business  and  generally  not  less  desirable  in 
regard  to  community  and  commercial  facilities  than  the  area  in  which  the  tenant  then  resides.  .  .and 
c)  such  accommodation  is  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  and  generally  not  less  desirable  than  the 
housing  accommodation  then  occupied  by  the  tenant.  (Section  54  e  (1)  (a)  ) 

Thus,  whereas  the  regulations  indicate  that  "No  Accommodation  will  be  found  suitable  unless  .  .  . 
"located  in  an  area  reasonably  accessible,"  the  handout  given  to  tenants  has  converted  this  to  a  requirement 
that,  "Landlords  will  be  encouraged.  .  ."  Despite  an  inquiry  into  why  and  how  this  was  done,  we  were  unable 
to  receive  a  satisfactory  response  from  HDA. 
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Tenants  complain  that  the  Relocation  Unit  interprets  these  regulations  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
largely  void.  Mrs.  Moscow,  in  her  testimony,  demonstrated  the  degree  to  which  these  complaints  are  valid. 
Her  general  approach  was  reflected  in  the  following  comment: 

I  would  say  that  most  people  have  the  idea  that  what  they  must  be  offered  is  comparability.  This 
is  practically  impossible,  and  is  not  required  by  the  Regulations.  .  .  .They  must  be  offered  an 
apartment  that  meets  with  what  we  consider  their  needs. 

In  this  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  tenant,  a  casualty  has  been  the  requirements  dealing  with  the 
desirability  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  effort  to  relocate  in  the  same  general  area.  Mrs.  Moscow  made  it 
quite  clear  that  given  the  present  housing  market  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  herself  to  ignore  these 
requirements. 

It  was  decided  that  any  place  in  New  York  City  had  adequate  neighborhood  facilities.  .  . 

On  the  location  standards,  we're  as  adamant  as  we  can  be  and  still  not  bring  everything  to  a 
grinding  halt.  We  ask  that  the  apartment  be  in  as  good  a  neighborhood  as  the  amount  of  rent  the 
tenant  can  afford  to  pay  will  buy  him.  Beyond  that,  we  can't  go.  .  . 

If  you  say  that  everybody  is  supposed  to  have  a  gold  chariot  and  you  have  a  shortage  of  gold 
chariots,  you're  damn  well  not  going  to  get  them.  I  don't  know  how  else  to  say  it.  It's  almost 
impossible;  this  [regulation  concerning  neighborhood  location  and  desirability]  is  a  dreamy  thing 
that  they  have  there.  It's  lovely,  but  unfortunately,  it's  practically  —  that  particular  section  is 
practically  not  within  the  realm  of  possibility". 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these  procedures  remain  both  in  the  general  regulations  and  on  the 
forms  sent  to  each  tenant.  Mrs.  Moscow,  moreover,  indicated  that  her  actions  in  this  area  had  the  full 
approval  of  her  superiors  and  were  accepted  by  them  as  standard  operating  procedures: 

...in  1962  [her  superiors]  said  to  see  that  the  Regulations  call  for  relocation  for  New  York  City; 
that  this  was  the  case  then.  Everything  in  the  City  was  available  to  anyone  in  the  City.  .  .[since 
then]  I  was  told  that  the  way  in  which  I  was  operating  was  the  way  that  they  —  that  my  superiors 
expected  me  to  operate. 

Instead  of  changing  the  regulations  to  conform  with  current  practices  or,  as  suggested  by  many  tenant 
organizations,  enforcing  the  regulations  and  thus  increase  the  difficulty  of  landlords  and  relocation  companies 
in  clearing  their  buildings,  the  City  has  decided  to  follow  a  course  which  is  bound  to  be  most  frustrating  to  a 
tenant,  i.e.,  to  set  rules  which  lead  a  tenant  to  expect  certain  results,  and  then  operate  in  a  manner  which 
contradicts  these  rules. 

Aside  from  the  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  regulations,  tenants  complain  that  the  procedures  of 
the  Relocation  Unit  are  such  as  to  favor  the  landlord  and  relocation  company  at  almost  every  point.  The 
general  perspective  of  the  Unit  can  be  gained  from  Mrs.  Moscow's  statements: 

...so  that  when  it  finally  does  come  to  me,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  part  of  my  function  to  delay  —  I 
feel  that  the  landlord  has  finally  made  his  case,  and  so  that  a  delay  beyond  reason  is  being 
one-sided.  Then  I  am  operating  just  for  the  tenant.  .  .1  move  as  fast  as  the  landlord  does. 

There  appears  to  be  a  bias  toward  the  landlord  that  runs  through  the  entire  procedure.  A  possible  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  Relocation  Unit  finds  itself  working  with  the  same  few  relocation  companies,  RMA,  Urban 
Relocation  and  Hamilton  Hobbs,  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  relocation  cases.  Mrs.  Moscow  estimated  that 
90%  of  all  her  cases  were  handled  by  relocation  companies  and  most  of  these  by  the  three  major  companies. 
As  Mrs.  Moscow  stated,  these  companies  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  procedures  and  thus  make  her 
job  much  easier. 

Well,  they  know  what  the  minimum  standards  are;  they  know  how  to  go  about  getting  an 
apartment  and  holding  them;  they  know  that  they  must  hold  them  inviolable  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  and  they  know  how  to  do  the  paperwork  that  is  necessary,  to  check  the  offers  which  have 
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been  made  and  so  on  and  the  times  that  they  have. 

A  major  problem,  however,  in  relying  so  heavily  on  relocation  companies  to  find  apartments  is  that 
Manhattan  apartment  owners  are  reluctant  to  list  vacant  apartments  with  these  companies  so  that  they  are 
handicapped  in  efforts  to  relocate  tenants  in  Manhattan,  which  is  where  most  of  the  tenants  prefer  to  live. 

The  general  procedures  followed  by  the  Relocation  Unit  are  not  complicated.  If  the  tenant  and  landlord, 
or  relocation  company,  cannot  agree  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  apartment,  then  the  landlord  can  make  a 
formal  offer  of  an  apartment  to  the  tenant  and  send  a  copy  of  this  offer  to  the  Relocation  Unit  along  with  a 
list  of  apartments  informally  offered  the  tenant  and  refused  by  him.  The  Relocation  Unit  makes  no 
inspections  of  these  informally  offered  apartments  to  determine  their  suitability  or  even  if  they  were  actually 
offered  to  the  tenant.  Yet  Mrs.  Moscow  relied  on  these  informal  offers  to  show  that  the  landlord  or 
relocation  company  had  made  a  good  faith  attempt  to  relocate  tenants  as  required  in  the  regulations.  If  the 
tenant  has  not  replied  to  the  landlord's  formal  offer  of  an  apartment  after  ten  days,  the  Relocation  Unit 
sends  the  tenant  a  letter  repeating  the  formal  offer  and  giving  him  another  ten  days  to  protest  the  apartment. 
If  again  there  is  no  answer,  then  the  Relocation  Unit  certifies  that  the  tenant  has  lost  his  rights  to  landlord 
relocation.  If  the  tenant  does  protest  that  the  apartment  offered  is  not  suitable,  then  the  Relocation  Unit  has 
to  determine  if  the  objections  of  the  tenant  are  valid.  Actual  inspections  of  the  apartment  in  dispute, 
however,  are  done  only  if  the  tenant  complains  that  it  does  not  meet  the  minimum  physical  standards  for 
relocation  apartments. 

In  Mrs.  Moscow's  view,  tenant  rejection  because  of  location  does  not  warrant  an  inspection  and  such 
rejections  are  routinely  disallowed.  Even  when  there  is  an  inspection  of  the  apartment  in  dispute,  Mrs. 
Moscow  reported  that  her  inspectors  found  that  90%  of  these  apartments  met  the  minimum  standards, 
despite  the  tight  housing  market  in  the  City. 

Besides  location  and  physical  standards,  the  third  major  reason  for  tenant  rejection  is  his  inability  to  pay 
the  increased  rent.  In  the  "General  Statement  of  Relocation  and  Stipend  Requirements  and  Procedures"  the 
City  declares: 

No  relocation  accommodation  shall  be  found  to  be  suitable  unless  the  rent  is  reasonably  within  the 
financial  means  of  the  tenant.  In  general,  a  family  relocated  will  be  considered  housed  within  its 
ability  to  pay  if  the  gross  rental  does  not  exceed  the  tenant's  current  rental  or  20%  of  the  tenant's 
gross  family  income,  whichever  is  higher.  If  the  tenant  establishes  that  the  20%  standard  is  in 
excess  of  his  financial  means,  the  landlord  may  be  required  to  pay  to  the  tenant,  in  addition  to  the 
stipend,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  for  two  years  between  the  rent  for  the  offered 
accommodation  and  125%  of  the  tenant's  current  rental. 

If  a  tenant  does  make  such  a  protest,  the  Relocation  Unit  sends  him  a  notice  requiring  him  to  furnish 
proof  of  his  financial  standing  within  five  days.  If  he  does  not  supply  such  proof,  usually  in  the  form  of 
income  tax  records,  in  the  time  period  the  protest  is  disallowed  by  the  Relocation  Unit.  In  connection  with 
this  regulation,  there  is  a  requirement  that  a  landlord  provide  an  apartment  at  rents  the  tenant  can  afford  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  This  has  led  to  a  limited  number  of  cases  where  relocation  companies  will  secretly 
subsidize  a  tenant's  rent  for  two  years  and  thus  meet  this  requirement  even  though  the  rent  will  have  no 
limit  after  the  two-year  period.  Although  Mrs.  Moscow  denied  that  it  happened,  it  would  seem  possible  for  a 
tenant  not  to  realize  that  his  rent  was  being  subsidized  and  due  to  increase  sharply  after  the  two  year  period. 

Through  the  entire  procedure  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  an  attitude  toward  tenants  which  suggests 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  relocation.  For  instance: 

I  would  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  tenants  believe  that  they  are  going  to  beat  out  the  landlord 
on  this;  that  they're  going  to  be  able  to  stay  so  that  their  objections  to  apartments  very  often  bear 
very  little  relation  to  the  fact  of  that  apartment.  .  .I'm  supposed  to  be  operating  in  good  faith  and  I 
try,  but  many  of  them  are  not;  they're  trying  to  say  something  that  they  believe  will  cause  me  to 
have  the  landlord  offer  another  apartment.  .  .it's  a  delaying  action  and  many  tenants,  and  many 
tenant  groups  know  that  the  longer  they  delay,  the  larger  the  sum  the  landlord  may  eventually 
come  up  with  to  get  rid  of  them.  .  .it  does  make  a  shambles  of  relocation. 

I  don't  believe  the  tenants  are  operating  in  good  faith.  They  are  trying  to  thwart  the  relocation 
process  throughout  the  eviction.  .  .it's  in  a  sense  dirty  pool  to  make  me  the  goat  when  actually 
they  wouldn't  take  anything  that  was  there. 
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We  have  apparently  with  tenants,  a  kind  of  hope  of  a  Welfare  State,  sort  of  thing  where  a  tenant, 
without  owning  the  property,  has  all  the  rights  to  it  that  he  would  have  if  he  owned  it.  It  makes  it 
very  difficult. 

I  had  a  tenant  who  was  offered  an  apartment  in  Lefrak  City  and  he  came  back  and  said  that  there 
were  cockroach  feces,  and  if  you  feel  that  someone  is  going  to  go  out  with  a  microscope  to  find 
cockroach  feces,  you  don't  really  think  he's  looking  for  a  place  to  live;  he's  simply  looking  for 
something  that  he  could  say  that  might  cause  us  to  deny. 

These  comments  were  made  in  response  to  the  public  outcry  about  the  procedures  of  the  very  relocation 
companies  with  which  the  Relocation  Unit  does  90%  of  its  work.  At  the  very  time  that  New  York  State  was 
taking  the  companies  to  court  and  that  New  York  City's  Commissioner  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance 
had  announced  an  investigation  of  the  practices  of  these  companies,  the  one  person  who  had  more  contact 
than  anyone  else  with  the  companies  saw  the  tenants  as  the  main  culprits  in  the  relocation  process. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Moscow  became  such  a  symbol  of  what  is  wrong  with  the  City's 
administration  of  relocation  matters.  To  a  large  extent,  the  way  she  managed  her  office  is  dictated  by  the 
pressures  directed  on  her  to  process  all  these  relocation  matters  by  herself.  In  1970,  for  example,  she  was 
involved  with  sixty-eight  dockets  involving  992  occupied  units  in  117  buildings.  Of  these,  fifty-two  dockets 
containing  832  occupied  units  in  ninety-nine  buildings  were  closed.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  deal  with 
such  a  work  load,  without  any  assistance  outside  of  the  part  time  use  of  a  stenographer  and  three  or  four 
inspectors,  the  Relocation  Director  had  to  rely  on  the  efficiency  and  helpfulness  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  dealt.  The  relocation  companies  are  efficient  and  helpful,  and  because  they  understand  the  rules  they 
made  her  job  a  lot  easier.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  her  main  complaints  were  directed  at  tenants, 
who,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  situation,  are  bound  to  be  both  emotional  ancf  seemingly  obstructionist. 

However,  this  present  system  is  nonetheless  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  unacceptable  for  a  City  agency  to 
be  working  so  closely  with  and  depending  so  heavily  on  the  good  faith  of  relocation  companies  whose  actions 
have  been  denounced  by  almost  everyone  concerned  with  the  relocation  process.  The  standard  reply  given  to 
complaints  about  the  apartments  being  offered,  namely  that  the  tenant  can  always  refuse  it,  take  the  higher 
stipend,  and  find  an  apartment  more  to  his  liking  on  his  own,  is  also  unacceptable.  This  advice  is  clearly 
unfair  to  the  unsophisticated  and  unknowledgeable  tenant  who  cannot  afford  the  time,  money  and  effort 
needed  to  find  decent  apartments  given  the  present  housing  shortage;  and  its  effect  is  devastating  when  given 
to  the  elderly,  who  form  a  goodly  percentage  of  those  being  relocated. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  that  need  to  be  taken.  Perhaps  most  important,  the  relocation  regulations 
have  to  be  brought  in  line  with  the  actual  operation  of  the  relocation  process.  The  City  should  at  least  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  not  taking  the  requirements  about  the  desirability  and  proximity  of  the  neighborhood 
seriously  and  that  it  has  no  intention,  in  the  present  housing  market,  of  meeting  the  requirement  of  providing 
apartments  of  generally  equal  desirability.  The  tenants  would  then  know  exactly  what  to  expect.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  realize  that  these  requirements  are  both  understandable  and  worthy  of  being  enforced. 
Despite  protestations  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the  City  has  not  been  tough  enough  with  landlords  and 
their  agents  and  relocation  companies  in  the  area  of  finding  apartments.  Such  toughness  might  indeed  slow 
down  the  relocation  process  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  need  stop  it  altogether.  In  any  case,  it  is  plainly 
unfair  for  the  relocated  tenant  to  have  to  suffer  the  full  burden  of  the  housing  shortage. 

A  major  way  to  lessen  the  control  of  relocation  companies  over  the  relocation  process  is  to  break  their 
monopoly  over  information,  especially  in  the  area  of  apartments  for  rent.  Mrs.  Moscow  insisted  that  she  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  City  agencies  working  in  the  area  of  relocation  while  also  insisting 
that  her  agency  had  nothing  to  do  with  finding  apartments. 

I  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  finding  apartments.  I  have  no  list  of  apartments.  .  .1  don't 
know  of  any  apartments.  The  only  apartments  I  know  of  are  the  ones  offered  formerly  to  a  tenant 
through  me  or  at  least  originally  it's  offered  by  the  landlord,  with  a  copy  of  it  offered  to  me. 

I  don't  truly  think  that  it  [coordination  with  the  offices  in  her  department]  would  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  because  the  kind  of  problem  that  I  have  in  relocation  is  so  utterly  different 
from  any  other  kind  of  relocation  or  eviction  or  demolition  or  anything  that  is  done  in  any  other 
part  of  the  agency,  except  Rent  Control  is  quite  different  and  not  helpful  to  me. 
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...mine  [her  part  of  relocation]  is  the  only  one  where  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  finding  of 
apartments.  The  others  —  their  primary  jobs  appear  to  be  the  finding  of  apartments  and  I  don't 
have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  that.  .  .  .Let's  not  talk  about  other  people  working  in 
relocation,  because  I'm  alone,  and  other  people  working  in  relocation  wouldn't  be  doing  the  kind 
of  relocation  that  I  am  doing... 

These  statements  themselves  clearly  indicate  that  the  Relocation  Unit  should  be  coordinated  with  other 
relocation  agencies  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  outside  information  about  apartment  availability  as  a  way 
of  checking  the  efficiency  and  effort  of  the  relocation  companies  and  indicating  to  them  where  they  might 
try  harder  to  find  apartments.  Without  such  help,  the  Unit  can  do  little  more  than  accept  the  companies' 
word  that  they're  doing  the  best  job  possible. 

The  position  of  Director  of  the  Relocation  Unit  needs  someone  who  is  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of 
people  being  forced  to  move,  especially  in  light  of  the  City's  housing  shortage.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
way  the  Unit  is  run  depends  much  more  upon  matters  other  than  the  attitude  of  the  Director.  Without  more 
resources,  more  independent  information,  a  tougher  City  policy  on  enforcing  its  own  regulations,  and  a  much 
greater  amount  of  coordination  between  relocation  agencies,  no  one  is  going  to  be  able  to  change  the 
operations  of  the  Relocation  Unit  in  any  significant  manner.  Nor  are  such  measures  as  licensing  relocation 
companies  going  to  help  a  situation  calling  for  reform  of  City  practices  and  policy. 


IX.  E.  TAX  EXEMPTION 

The  new  partial  tax  exemption  program,  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1971  at  the  request  of  the 
City,  is  claimed  by  HDA  officials  to  be  major  tool  to  encourage  the  construction  of  new  housing.  In  press 
statements  the  administration  claims  that  construction  began  on  twenty  thousand  new  units  under  this 
program  in  1972.  However,  only  10,000  units  have  actually  received  a  preliminary  certificate  of  eligibility. 
This  figure  claimed  by  the  City  exceeds  half  of  all  City  assisted  housing  units  starts  for  this  year. 

The  concept  of  this  program  is  rather  simple.  It  provides  for  a  ten  year  period  ot  partial-tax  exemptions 
of  apartment  units  built  on  vacant,  predominately  vacant,  or  under-utilized  land  in  return  for  owner 
agreements  to  certain  rent  limitations  and  controls.  The  initial  exemption  is  100%  of  the  taxes  on  the  new 
building,  with  the  exemption  decreasing  by  20%  every  two  years  until  it  lapses  after  ten  years.  The  owner,  in 
turn,  agrees  to  a  15%  reduction  in  initial  rents  compared  with  private  financed  conventional  housing  built  in 
the  last  two  years.  He  also  consents  to  join  the  Rent  Stabilization  Association  and  to  abide  by  its  Rent 
Guildelines  Board's  regulations  concerning  lease  renewals  and  rent  increases  for  the  10  year  life  of  the 
exemption.  In  compensation  for  the  gradual  loss  of  tax-exemption,  the  owner  receives  a  special  2.2%  annual 
increase  in  the  initial  rents. 

The  present  program  is  limited  to  multiple  dwellings  of  ten  units  or  more  constructed  between  July  1, 
1971  and  December  31,  1974  as  long  as  construction  begins  by  January  1,  1973.  In  view  of  the  initial 
success  of  this  program,  the  City  has  stated  that  it  is  seriously  considering  seeking  an  extension  of  the  life  of 
the  program  from  the  State  Legislature. 

The  City  has  advocated  this  program  as  a  means  to  encourage  private  construction  of  apartment  units.  It 
claims  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  privately  constructed  units  demonstrates  the  success  of  this 
program.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  many  of  these  apartments  would  have  been  built 
without  the  program  and  then  rented  at  conventional  rents.  There  are  other  possible  explanations  for  this 
spurt  in  private  housing  construction,  including  the  relative  unattractiveness  of  commercial  construction  due 
to  the  glut  of  office  buildings  in  the  market. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  through  this  program,  the  City  will  be  subsidizing  the  rents  of  thousands  of  families 
in  these  units,  it  is  important  to  examine  what  type  of  apartment  is  being  subsidized.  There  are  no 
regulations  as  to  the  type  of  apartment  building  constructed  on  land  meeting  the  utilization  requirements, 
and  this  has  lead  to  cases  where  units  renting  at  the  level  of  $210  per  room  are  being  subsidized.  First 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Development,  Robert  Rosenberg,  who  administers  the  program,  has  explained  the 
rush  by  builders  of  luxury  apartments  to  get  into  the  program. 

They're  in  because  they  have  no  choice.  Without  this  program,  rents  would  be  just  too  high  and  we 
would  have  what  we  have  now  —  some  luxury  buildings  unable  to  rent  because  no  own  will  pay 
sky  high  rents. 
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While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  units  under  this  program  which  will  be  luxury 
apartments,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  a  substantial  portion.  Since  many  or  these  apartments  would  have 
been  built  regardless  of  the  existence  of  the  tax  exemption  program,  the  result  is  that  the  City  is  providing 
rent  subsidies  on  luxury  housing.  There  have  been  indications  that  in  spite  of  the  City's  awareness  of  this,  it 
is  still  encouraging  the  construction  of  these  luxury  apartments  simply  to  increase  the  total  number  of 
City-assisted  housing  starts  for  the  year. 

The  need  to  include  this  program  in  the  agency's  statistics  for  1972  City-assisted  housing  starts  is 
obvious.  With  the  twenty  thousand  units  of  the  partial  tax  exemption  program  included,  the  City  claims  a 
banner  year  for  City -assisted  housing.  Removing  this  program  from  the  table,  however,  reveals  that  the  City 
produced  fewer  units  than  in  1971  in  the  traditional  City-assisted  housing  programs,  i.e.,  public  housing, 
Mitchell-Lama,  FHA.  These  programs  require  the  bulk  of  the  City's  time  and  administrative  effort.  To  include 
the  tax  exemption  program  in  the  category  of  City-assisted  housing  starts  is  to  distort  the  meaning  of 
"City-assisted." 


TABLE  17 

New  York  "City-Assisted"  Program  Construction  Starts  —  1971  and  1972 


(Number 

of  Units) 

1971 

1972 

New  Construction 

(All  NYC  programs 

20,591 

13,111 

excluding  tax  exemption) 

Rehabilitation 

1,904 

1,980 

Sub-total 

22,495 

15,091 

Partial  tax  exemption 

20,031 

Total  "City-Assisted"  Starts 

22,495 

35,122 

Source:  HDA 

Without  the  partial  tax  exemption  program,  the  City-assisted  housing  starts  for  1972  actually  declined 
by  more  than  7,000  units. 

Of  the  65  projects  which  had  been  granted  a  preliminary  certificate  of  eligibility  for  tax  exemption,  the 
largest  portion  of  the  units  (nearly  60%)  are  in  Manhattan;  the  average  rent  per  room  per  month  in  these 
projects  is  estimated  to  be  $125.  The  entire  matter  of  using  incentives  such  as  partial  tax  exemption  certainly 
requires  more  attention  if  the  City  is  to  have  a  unified  housing  program  with  real  direction  instead  of  the 
present  policy  of  attempting  to  increase  the  number  of  construction  starts,  whatever  the  costs  and  wherever 
the  location. 

IX.  F.  CODE  ENFORCEMENT  PROCEDURES  OF  HDA 

There  have  been  serious  problems  with  inspector  corruption  which  affects  inspectors  in  both  the 
Buildings  Department  and  in  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance.  Besides  the  inspector 
corruption  noted  elsewhere  in  the  discussion  of  programs  such  as  Emergency  Repair  and  Municipal  Loan, 
there  appears  to  be  a  general  pattern  of  bribery  associated  with  inspections.  Throughout  the  history  of  HDA 
there  have  been  indictments  of  inspectors  on  charges  of  accepting  bribes  to  overlook  violations,  abandon  usual 
procedures,  or  speed  up  the  issuance  of  permits  and  certifications. 

In  addition  to  these  indictments,  a  number  of  officials  or  groups  have  pointed  to  the  widespread 
corruption,  have  attempted  to  determine  its  causes  and  have  offered  possible  remedial  steps.  Once  the 
publicity  surrounding  a  particular  program  dies  down,  however,  it  is  followed  by  more  incidents  of  inspector 
corruption  being  uncovered. 

In  June  1967  while  HDA  was  still  operating  under  executive  order  a  New  York  County  Grand  Jury 
attacked  long  standing  conditions  in  the  Buildings  Department  that  had  resulted  in  allowing  corruption  to 
become  entrenched.  The  Grand  Jury,  which  handed  down  a  number  of  indictments,  criticized  loose  security 
and  management  procedures  and  poor  training  of  inspectors  as  major  reasons  for  widespread  illegality.  The 
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Mayor's  reaction  to  these  charges  suggested  that  there  was  value  to  be  gained  in  management  efficiency  of  all 
housing  inspectors  through  the  reorganization  of  departments  to  take  place  under  HDA.  Another  solution  to 
the  corruption  problem  was  offered  by  former  Buildings  Commissioner  John  O'Neill  in  March  of  1968.  Col. 
O'Neill  suggested  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  would  lessen  the  amount  of  delay  in  gaining 
approvals  and  certifications  and  thus  reduce  the  competitive  bribery  by  contractors  and  owners  for  scarce 
inspector  time.  He  also  suggested  increasing  salaries  in  order  to  lessen  the  temptation  to  corruption  among 
inspectors. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  trying  to  monitor  the  extent  of  corruption  can  be  seen  in  the  long 
struggle  by  the  City  to  have  inspectors  fill  out  forms  disclosing  their  personal  real  estate  holdings. 

In  June  of  1972,  the  New  York  Times  published  a  series  of  articles  on  corruption  in  the  building 
industry.  Within  a  month,  at  least  eight  City  inspectors  were  indicted.  Hearings  held  by  a  State  legislative 
committee  yielded  testimony  indicating  that  only  major  changes  could  solve  this  pervasive  problem,  and  that 
the  prospects  for  making  these  changes  were  poor. 

Some  of  those  changes  mentioned  were  the  need  to  modify  the  laws  and  building  code.  It  was  charged 
that  these  statutes  were  so  restrictive  and  technical  that  they  create  a  situation  in  which  violations  can  almost 
always  be  found.  Builders  often  bribe  inspectors  to  overlook  minor  violations  so  that  they  can  complete  their 
projects.  Another  suggestion  was  the  greater  use  of  undercover  men  in  order  both  to  gather  evidence  against 
corrupt  inspectors  and  to  make  inspectors  more  wary  about  soliciting  bribes.  A  number  of  experts  suggested 
that  all  inspectors  should  be  brought  together  into  one  department  so  that  the  corruption  problem  could  be 
attacked  on  a  universal  rather  than  piecemeal  basis.  In  general,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  City  has  not 
placed  a  high  enough  priority  on  the  anti-corruption  fight  despite  the  scale  of  the  problem  which  costs 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  the  building  construction  industry  alone. 

An  example  of  this  lack  of  commitment  to  fight  corruption  is  the  City's  attempt  to  place  the  bulk  of 
responsibility  for  the  problem  on  the  owners  and  contractors  who  pay  bribes  and  its  insistance  that  there  is  a 
limited  amount  it  can  do  without  widespread  cooperation  from  the  industry.  While  it  may  be  true  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  giver  of  the  bribe,  this  attitude  by  the  City  suggests  a  lack  of 
willingness  to  accept  its  full  responsibility  to  lessen  inspector  corruption  within  the  various  housing  agencies. 

A  common  charge  leveled  against  the  City  is  that  poor  supervision  of  inspectors  and  lax  management  of 
the  agencies  make  corruption  substantially  easier  than  it  need  be  under  the  most  ideal  circumstances.  The 
management  problem  has  been  with  the  superagency  from  its  inception  as  is  evidenced  in  the  long-standing 
disagreement  over  the  proper  relationship  between  HDA  and  the  Buildings  Department.  Since  Buildings 
Department  personnel  view  themselves  as  a  professional,  regulatory  agency  they  resisted  HDA  controls  which 
they  perceived  as  inconsistent  with  their  professional  objectives.  The  removal  of  Code  Enforcement  inspection 
from  the  Buildings  Department  was  a  concession  to  the  professionalism  concept.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
control  of  inspections  was  dispersed.  Whether  or  not  such  a  unification  would  aid  efficiency  and  good 
management  remains  open  to  question.  However,  the  Buildings  Department's  struggle  for  independence  within 
HDA  appears  to  have  been  a  more  vital  issue  to  the  experts  than  increased  efficiency  in  the  inspection  systems. 

It  has  long  been  the  contention  of  the  City  that  the  housing  maintenance  code  cannot  be  properly 
enforced  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  inspectors  to  perform  all  of  the  required  inspections. 
Yet  even  when  inspections  are  made  difficulties  in  processing  violations  through  the  HDA  bureaucracy  render 
the  system  ineffective.  In  January  1968  it  took  an  average  of  three  months  from  the  time  a  violation  was 
reported  to  the  time  a  landlord  was  informed.  An  additional  three  months  elapsed  from  the  time  a  violation 
was  reported  as  corrected  and  the  reinspection  to  verify  that  the  correction  was  made.  Moreover,  the 
difficulties  in  making  landlords  comply  with  orders  to  correct  violations  puts  doubt  on  any  claim  that 
vigorous  code  enforcement  will  lead  to  a  substantial  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  building  deterioration. 

In  the  beginning  of  1969  there  were  charges  reported  in  the  press  that  the  City  was  not  making  the  best 
use  of  additional  State  funds  for  code  enforcement.  Despite  an  80%  increase  in  funds  over  the  previous  three 
years,  the  City  had  increased  its  inspection  force  by  only  25%  and  still  did  not  have  the  manpower  to  meet 
inspection  schedules  mandated  by  law.  The  extent  of  the  problem  was  pointed  out  in  January,  1970,  when 
the  Building  Inspectors  union  charged  that  over  830,000  heating  plants  had  not  been  inspected  and  were  thus 
a  prime  source  of  heating  breakdowns  and  emergency  repair  overloads.  The  City's  claim  that  it  lacked  the 
necessary  funds  to  hire  enough  inspectors  was  challenged  in  February,  1970  by  an  audit  of  City  inspectors 
conducted  by  State  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt.  Mismanagement  and  loose  supervision  had  resulted  in  limiting 
actual  inspection  time  to  four  hours  out  of  a  seven  hour  day  for  the  average  inspector.  The  report  further  charged 
that  over  a  three  year  period  (1965-1968)  only  50%  of  the  required  elevator  inspections  were  done  and 
almost  no  inspections  of  plumbing  violations  were  recorded. 
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The  Rand  Institute's  study  of  housing  code  enforcement*  in  the  City,  which  was  not  made  completely 
public  until  1971,  contained  devastating  figures  on  the  City's  inspection  system.  Among  its  findings,  the 
report  notes  that  over  25%  of  tenants  making  complaints  about  non-emergency  conditions  have  to  wait  up  to 
six  months  for  an  inspection,  with  only  10%  of  the  complaints  investigated  within  a  month.  Even  after  a 
violation  is  found,  there  is  an  average  delay  of  one  and  one-half  years  before  the  first  court  appearance.  Even 
after  court  action,  only  53%  of  the  violations  brought  to  court  are  corrected.  These  great  delays  coupled  with 
a  rate  of  court-imposed  landlord  fines  dropping  to  $11.47  per  violation  in  1968,  makes  the  court  route  an 
unprofitable  one.  A  major  source  of  delay  is  the  HDA  code  enforcement  bureaucracy  and  faulty  data 
processing  which  former  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  Commissioner  Benjamin  Altman  blamed  on  poor 
computer  usage.  The  number  of  inspections  per  man  has  continued  to  drop  with  a  major  reason  being  the 
inspector's  demand  that  two  inspectors  be  sent  to  answer  complaints  in  high  crime  areas. 

The  Rand  study  also  suggested  that  inspectors  concentrate  on  the  more  important  as  compared  to  the 
cosmetic  housing  violations.  It  also  called  for  an  administrative  rather  than  judicial  handling  of  violations  as  a 
means  of  speeding  up  the  process  and  insuring  larger  fines  for  landlord  infractions.  Although  this  idea  was 
proposed  by  the  City,  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  State  Legislature  which  instead  established  a  special 
Housing  Court  which  has  not  as  yet  been  funded. 

The  importance  of  a  good  inspection  system  is  highlighted  by  the  City's  MBR  program  in  which  the 
landlord's  correction  of  violations  is  supposed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  determining  the  rent  which  he  may 
collect.  MBR  and  vacancy  decontrol,  Both  of  which  provide  incentives  for  landlord  harassment  require  an 
efficient  and  thorough  inspection  system  in  order  to  protect  adequately  tenants.  Yet,  despite  the  new 
demands  that  these  programs  have  placed  on  the  inspection  system  no  changes  in  the  system  have  been 
forthcoming. 

In  July,  1972,  State  Comptroller  Levitt  released  a  report  that  charged  laxity  in  boiler  and  elevator 
inspections.**  It  charged  that  there  is  alack  of  supervision  of  inspectors  and  their  time  is  inefficiently  utilized. 
The  report  found  that  elevators  were  inspected  on  the  average  of  once  every  seventeen  months  in  Manhattan 
and  once  every  twenty  months  in  Queens  and  boilers  on  the  average  of  once  every  23-28  months.  It  also 
found  that  many  boilers  were  not  even  listed  with  the  Buildings  Department.  As  a  result,  the  dangers  of 
accidents  and  injuries  are  at  an  unacceptable  level.  In  fact,  since  November,  1969,  seven  persons  have  been 
killed  and  thirty-five  persons  have  been  injured  on  elevators  which  were  either  overdue  for  inspection  or 
never  inspected. 

The  corruption  and  misuse  of  limited  personnel  in  the  City's  inspection  system  have  shown  that 
regardless  of  how  strict  code  and  inspection  requirements  are,  they  are  inadequate  if  the  system  to  enforce 
them  has  so  many  weaknesses. 

IX.  G.  THE  EMERGENCY  REPAIR  PROGRAM 

The  Emergency  Services  Repair  Program  created  by  Executive  Order  of  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  in  March 
1965,  is  concerned  with  the  removal  of  housing  violations  which  constitute  a  hazard  to  life  and  health.  The 
Program  provides  emergency  repair  and  maintenance  service  when  the  landlord  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
perform  the  services.  The  landlord  is  then  billed  for  the  service  provided. 

The  Emergency  Repair  Program  was  financed  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  within  the  10%  general  debt 
limit  authorized  by  certificate  of  the  Mayor.  Although  it  involves  borrowed  funds,  the  program  <*;i.  ..ot  appear  in 
any  capital  budgets  reviewd  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  the  Board  of  Estimate  anc  the  City  Council. 
Former  HDA  Administrator  Albert  Walsh  indicated  that  funds  for  the  program  would  be  in  future  capital 
budgets  starting  in  1972-73. 

The  Department  of  Real  Estate  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  from  its  inception 
on  October  28,  1965  until  December  5,  1966  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Buildings.  A 
subsequent  transfer  was  made  December  I,  1967,  when  the  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  of  the  Department 
of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  acquired  jurisdiction  of  the  program. 

Emergency  repairs  may  be  authorized  for  the  following:  plumbing,  electricity,  plastering,  painting, 
deleading,  rubbish  removal,  janitorial  services,  payment  of  utility  charges  and  other  repairs,  such  as  removal 
of  hazardous  conditions. 

*New  York  City  Rand  Institute,  Housing  Code  Enforcement  in  New  York  City,  April  1971. 

**Office  of  the  State  Comptroller,  Division  of  Audits  and  Accounts  Audit  Report  on  Various  Inspection  Functions  New  York  City  Department  of 
Buildings,  Report  No.  NYC  2-73  (Sec.  1-4) 
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The  primary  intent  of  the  program  is  to  provide  those  services,  denied  by  certain  landlords,  which  are 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  safe  and  sanitary  quarters.  Those  services  deemed  essential  are  heat  (requiring 
boiler  repairs  and  the  delivery  of  fuel),  janitorial  service,  water  (requiring  plumbing  repairs)  and  electricity,  as 
well  as  other  services,  including  the  deleading  of  wall  paint. 

In  1967,  under  the  provisional  organization  of  HDA,  there  were  complaints  raised  in  the  press  that  the 
program  was  not  being  run  properly.  These  complaints  centered  on  the  allegation  that  Federal  grants  were  not 
spent  on  repair  programs  during  the  cold  months  of  1966  and  1967  because  of  bureaucratic  inefficiency. 

In  March  1968,  both  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  and  City  Comptroller  Mario  Procaccino  conducted 
investigations  of  the  Emergency  Repair  Program's  procedures.  It  was  found  that  only  21%  of  repair  costs 
were  recovered  from  landlords  even  though  the  program  was  supposed  to  be  self  sustaining.  Mr.  Procaccino 
also  questioned  the  fact  that  there  were  only  a  few  contractors  who  received  the  vast  bulk  of  the  repair 
contracts. 

The  difficulties  in  trying  to  cut  through  red  tape  and  get  emergency  repairs  done  quickly  were  pointed 
to  in  May  1968,  when  an  assistant  director  of  field  operations  of  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  was 
arrested  for  accepting  a  bribe.  The  arrest  involved  awarding  low-expense  contracts  which  did  not  require 
competitive  bidding.  However,  despite  administrative  problems  in  the  program,  the  City  was  continually 
under  pressure  to  expand  it,  especially  in  the  winter  months  when  the  complaints  of  boiler  breakdown  and 
lack  of  heat  pour  into  HDA.  For  example,  more  than  8,000  complaints  were  reported  during  the  period  of 
December  9-12,  1968.  As  of  December  1968,  the  program  had  96  inspectors  who  were  charged  with 
investigating  complaints. 

The  pressure  on  the  program  continued  to  increase  with  the  coming  of  cold  weather  in  1969-70,  as 
HDA  was  inundated  with  complaints  of  lack  of  heat.  Besides  a  shortage  of  funds  and  personnel,  the  critics 
claimed  that  the  red  tape  involved  in  requiring  competitive  bidding  for  repairs  costing  more  than  $2,500  was 
slowing  down  needed  repairs.  In  the  first  three  days  of  1970,  over  6,800  heating  complaints  were  received 
reporting  emergency  conditions  in  almost  300  buildings.  Despite  restoring  heat  to  an  average  of  60,000  to 
70,000  people  a  month,  the  head  of  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  expressed  a  need  for  additional  staff.  In 
its  Annual  Report  for  1969,  HDA  claimed  to  have  ordered  17,000  repairs  but  recovered  less  than  40%  of  the 
cost  from  landlords  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1969.  It  also  reported  that  eighty-nine  contractors  were 
involved  in  the  repair  program. 

Even  with  an  expansion  of  services,  however,  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  could  not  meet  the 
demand  placed  on  it  in  the  latter  part  of  January  1970.  Mayor  Lindsay  declared  a  heating  emergency  in  an 
attempt  to  speed  up  the  processing  of  complaints  and  repairs.  Since  the  thrust  of  the  criticism  at  the  time 
was  based  on  the  rate  and  the  volume  of  repairs  rather  than  on  corruption  and  waste,  procedures  were 
loosened  to  speed  delivery  of  services.  With  3,250  heating  complaints  having  been  received  in  one  twenty-four 
hour  period  in  late  January,  the  Mayor  authorized  HDA  to  dispense  with  public  bidding  on  emergency 
heating  repairs  costing  more  than  $2,500  and  to  use  more  freely  the  authorization  to  waive  bidding  on  those 
below  $2,500.  Although  the  unions  complained  that  it  took  the  City  nine  months  to  pay  for  the  previous 
winter's  overtime,  the  Mayor  authorized  as  much  overtime  as  HDA  required.  Finally,  the  Mayor  allowed 
HDA  to  pay  a  contractor  up  to  $1,000  immediately  on  jobs  costing  under  $2,500.  This  procedure  was 
adopted  in  response  to  complaints  by  contractors  that  the  City  took  so  long  to  pay  them  for  work 
completed  that  most  of  them  refused  to  accept  emergency  repair  contracts.  In  the  midst  of  this  emergency 
situation,  the  program's  director  resigned,  although  at  that  time  there  was  no  public  discussion  of 
administrative  weaknesses  within  the  program. 

Following  the  issuance  of  these  new  procedures,  criticism  continued  to  be  aimed  at  the  program's 
efficiency.  In  February  it  was  reported  that  there  had  been  little  change  in  administrative  practices  despite 
the  emergency  order.  But  the  City,  which  had  authorized  $57,655  in  two  weeks,  insisted  that  there  was  no 
backlog  in  the  program.  By  the  end  of  February,  however,  the  City  did  admit  that  hundreds  of  apartment 
buildings  had  no  heat  or  hot  water  all  winter  due  to  a  lack  of  inspectors  and  of  contractors  willing  to  do 
work  for  the  City. 

At  the  close  of  winter,  the  costs  of  the  City's  frantic  attempts  to  meet  emergency  repair  demands  began 
to  be  made  public.  The  City  Comptroller  issued  a  report  charging  that  a  1969  investigation  of  the  Emergency 
Repair  Program,  whose  operating  procedures  remained  virtually  unchanged,  indicated  the  probability  of  fraud 
and  collusion  among  the  six  most  frequent  bidders  for  boiler  repair  contracts.  The  major  fault  was  an  almost 
total  disregard  for  the  elements  of  proper  bidding  and  awarding  of  contracts  which  might  lessen  the  chance 
of  fraud  or  at  least  facilitate  detection  at  a  relatively  early  point.  The  City's  reply  to  this  report  was  that  the 
major  problem  lay  in  the  long  delays— from  two  to  six  months— in  payments,  for  which  the  Comptroller's 
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Office  was  largely  responsible.  These  delays  discouraged  most  contractors  from  bidding,  thus  leaving  the  field 
to  a  relative  handful  who  could  easily  control  bids.  A  solution  to  this  problem  suggested  the  Comptroller's 
report,  namely,  that  the  City  hire  qualified  local  residents  to  do  repairs,  was  blocked  by  City  requirements 
concerning  insurance  and  ownership  of  tools.  The  findings  in  this  report  were  similar  to  those  made  by  the 
Comptroller  in  1968,  that  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  suffered  from  lax  administration  and  corruption.  In 
the  interim  little  had  been  done  to  keep  the  administration  of  the  program  in  step  with  its  enlargement  to 
meet  increased  demands  for  its  services. 

However,  despite  both  of  these  reports,  nothing  was  done  to  correct  abuses  in  the  program.  The  first 
major  indication  of  serious  trouble  in  the  program  came  in  late  1971,  when  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Altman  announced  a  major  shakeup.  On  December  22,  1971,  three  senior  officials  of 
the  Emergency  Repair  Program  were  dismissed  for  allegedly  making  "improper  financial  transactions"  with 
contractors. 

Thereafter,  problems  with  the  program  began  to  surface  publicly.  Landlords  complained  that  they 
received  bills  from  the  City  charging  them  for  repairs  that  they  had  already  completed;  others  proved  that 
tanks  of  oil  "delivered"  had  never  arrived;  buildings  that  were  locked  up  tight  were  billed  for  repairs;  some 
received  bills  for  larger  amounts  of  oil  than  their  tanks  could  hold. 

The  system  of  hiring  contractors  was  changed  to  engaging  them  on  a  revolving  basis  to  make  emergency 
repairs  of  boilers,  faucets  and  sewer  lines  within  24  hours.  The  need  for  a  major  overhaul  became  clear  in 
December  1971,  when  the  full  extent  of  mismanagement  was  made  public. 

Six  million  dollars  had  been  spent  with  less  than  one  million  dollars  repaid  by  landlords  and  little 
attempt  made  to  collect  the  rest.  In  addition  to  being  charged  for  repairs  not  made  and  fuel  not  delivered, 
the  City  was  frequently  overcharged.  Allegations  of  improper  management  reached  beyond  the  Emergency 
Repair  Program  to  its  controlling  agency  the  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  and  its  head  Joel  Silver,  who  was 
accused  of  arranging  a  mobile  steam  pumping  contract  for  a  political  ally  by  means  of  improper  bidding 
procedures.  The  implication  that  party  politics  and  favored  treatment  of  individuals  were  involved  increased 
the  pressure  on  the  Emergency  Repair  Program.  After  charges  were  made  surrounding  Joel  Silver's  dealing 
with  Michael  Bloom,  a  former  East  Side  Democratic  District  leader,  Mr.  Silver,  appearing  before  the  City 
Council,  admitted  that  Mr.  Bloom  had  received  special  treatment  in  the  awarding  of  a  $300,000  contract  to 
provide  emergency  heat  for  buildings  in  which  the  regular  heating  plant  had  broken  down.  Mr.  Silver  had  in 
fact  succeeded  Mr.  Bloom  as  leader  of  the  60th  A.D.,  Part  C,  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  but  he  denied  that  his 
personal  relationship  with  Bloom  had  anything  to  do  with  the  contract.  However,  under  questioning  by  the 
City  Council,  Mr.  Silver  admitted  that  he  had  discussed  the  proposed  contract  with  Mr.  Bloom  before  it  was 
advertised.  In  fact,  the  Company  (Eastern  Diversified  Corporation)  with  which  Bloom  was  associated  was 
formed  specifically  to  bid  for  the  contract,  while  the  major  unsuccessful  bidder  for  the  contract  had  long 
previous  experience  in  such  work.  The  contract  was  later  cancelled  in  April  1972.  However,  it  is  evident  from 
testimony  by  former  Mayoral  Assistant  (now  Commissioner)  Nathan  Leventhal  that  persons  close  to  the 
Mayor  were  aware  of  the  relationship  between  Messrs.  Bloom  and  Silver  prior  to  the  time  when  the  contract 
was  let  out.  Mr.  Leventhal  told  the  Commission: 

There  was  a  meeting  at  which  time  when  Commissioner  Altman  had  a  meeting  with  the  Deputy 
Mayor  [Aurelio]  and  myself,  as  to  a  number  of  items  of  interest  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting 
Commissioner  Altman  mentioned  that  he  was  proceeding  to  put  the  Mobile  Heat  Contract  out  to 
bids.  .  .  .At  the  time  he  mentioned  it  he  said  that  Mitch  Bloom,  whose  name  I  did  not  recognize, 
may  be  one  of  the  bidders.  The  Deputy  Mayor  responded  by  saying,  well,  the  contract  is  to  be  let 
through  normal  Corporation  Counsel  channels.  Whoever's  legally  entitled  to  bid  can  bid.  And  that 
was  the  end  of  the  conversation.  .  .  .The  Deputy  Mayor  had  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  —  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  specifically  remember  him  saying  "Well,  there's  no  legal  way  that  prevents  someone 
from  bidding  on  a  contract,"  and  he  was  told  no,  and  so,  you  know,  he  got  the  contract. 

On  February  1,  the  Citizen's  Housing  and  Planning  Council,  headed  by  Executive  Director  Roger  Starr, 
asked  HDA  Administrator  Walsh  to  dismiss  Silver  pending  a  full  investigation.  However,  Silver  retained  his 
post  until  May  17,  1972,  when  he  resigned. 

Nathan  Leventhal,  in  testimony  before  this  Commission,  recalled  the  reason  why  Mr.  Silver  was  not 
asked  to  resign  immediately. 
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I  think  the  conclusion  that  was  based  on  the  report  of  Commissioner  Ruskin  with  respect  to 
Commissioner  Silver's  participation  in  the  awarding  of  the  mobile  heat  contract  is  that 
Commissioner  Silver,  .  .  .was  guilty  of  no  wrong  doing.  I  think  that  it  indicated  that  in 
Commissioner  Ruskin's  opinion  it  was  felt  that  Commissioner  Silver  had  used  poor  judgement  in 
not  totally,  —  I  suppose  —  being  any  part  of  the  policy  decision  with  respect  to  that  contract.  But 
there  was  no  —  specifically  in  the  report  it  was  no  impropriety  on  the  part  of  Commissioner  Silver. 

...at  the  time,  it  was  a  question  that  Commissioner  Ruskin  felt  that  Commissioner  Silver  had  used 
poor  judgment,  but  that  did  not,  in  anyone's  view,  I  gather,  you  know,  overcome  a  record  of 
considerable  accomplishment  in  that  program. 

The  new  director  of  the  Emergency  Repair  Program,  Clarence  Martin,  made  public  charges  of  widespread 
corruption  and  fraud.  In  February,  1972,  Mr.  Martin  testified  that  the  program  was  permeated  with  fraud 
and  kickbacks  when  he  took  over  in  August  1971,  and  that  he  had  suggested  that  the  City  purchase  mobile 
equipment  to  provide  emergency  heat  in  residential  buildings  where  the  boilers  break  down.  HDA  Deputy 
Administrator  Edwin  Greenidge  asserted  that  the  contract  price  was  less  than  it  would  have  cost  the  City  to 
do  the  job  itself  with  its  own  equipment.  City  Councilman  Bertram  Gelfand,  after  examining  figures 
submitted  by  Mr.  Greenidge  in  support  of  his  contention,  expressed  his  astonishment  that  "the  city  should 
estimate  it  needed  16  employees  and  $162,000  a  year  to  do  work  a  private  contractor  can  do  with  five 
employees  and  $70,000  a  year  and  still  make  a  profit." 

Mr.  Martin  continued  his  criticisms  of  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  until  he  was  relieved  of  his  duties 
as  head  of  the  program  in  March  1972  —  ostensibly  to  work  on  a  plan  for  a  low-cost  housing  rehabilitation 
program.  It  was  reported  that  the  purpose  behind  his  transfer  was  an  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Martin  while 
avoiding  agitation  among  the  many  community  groups  that  considered  him  a  dedicated  fighter  for  the 
under-privileged.  Mr.  Martin  was  replaced  by  Herman  Rosen  who  was  formerly  Director  of  the  Emergency 
Repair  Program  when  Mr.  Martin  was  the  deputy,  November  1970  —  August  1971.  However,  Mr.  Martin 
refused  to  resign  and  continued  his  criticisms  in  the  press  when  he  was  fired  on  March  31,  1972. 
Commissioner  Altman  cited  Mr.  Martin's  alleged  "failure  to  consider  the  tenant  without  services  first,  and  all 
other  considerations  second." 

There  were  also  other  allegations  made  against  the  Emergency  Repair  Program.  One  involved  the 
requirement  that  prevailing  wages  must  be  paid  to  all  workers  doing  emergency  repair  work  for  the  City. 
Reports  indicate  that  this  was  not  always  done,  and  that  in  fact,  the  minority  workers  who  also  were  to  benefit 
from  the  program  were  being  underpaid  for  their  services. 

The  Emergency  Repair  Program  has  had  the  support  of  a  number  of  tenant  groups.  The  Flatbush 
Tenants  Council  in  early  January  1972,  came  to  the  defense  of  the  program  charging  that  City  Councilmen 
with  vested  interests  in  the  real  estate  industry  were  attempting  to  sabotage  the  program.  Also,  on  January 
12,  1972  about  100  members  of  community  groups  and  anti-poverty  organizations  demonstrated  at  the 
offices  of  HDA  in  support  of  the  program. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Investigation  conducted  an  investigation  of  the  Emergency  Repair 
Program,  which  included  a  detailed  examination  of  the  books  and  records  of  a  number  of  the  largest 
emergency  repair  contractors,  whose  billings  to  the  City  totaled  $1  million,  to  determine  if  there  was 
evidence  of  excessive  charges.  This  audit  was  undertaken  following  discussions  between  HDA  and  former 
Investigation  Commissioner  Robert  Ruskin's  staff  concerning  possible  abuses. 

Figures  available  from  HDA  indicate  that  the  program  is  in  serious  financial  difficulty.  The  1968 
Annual  Report  of  HDA  states  that  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  had  a  total  cost  of  $973,000  in  1968. 
This  total  was  to  increase  substantially:  in  1970,  the  program  involved  $2.5  million;  in  1971,  close  to  $5 
million.  An  audit  by  the  Comptroller's  office  indicated  that  the  total  repair  cost  bills  since  the  inception  of 
the  program  on  January  29,  1965  to  June  30,  1971  amounted  to  $10.3  million  of  which  collections  from 
landlord  and  tenant  were  $1.4  million  leaving  an  unpaid  balance  of  $8.9  million  (86.2%). 

Indeed,  throughout  the  development  or  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  the  City's  effort  was  directed  at 
funding  the  program  rather  than  making  landlords  provide  necessary  repairs,  or  with  the  repairs,  completed, 
attempting  vigorously  to  recoup  the  monies  expended  on  their  behalf. 

The  only  point  which  seems  well  established  is  that  the  City  has  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  spent  in  the  Emergency  Repair  Program.  During  the  past  year  of  scandal  in  the  Emergency  Repair 
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Program,  the  need  for  the  program  has  not  lessened.  There  are  still  many  apartments  that  are  going  without 
heat  and  hot  water  in  the  winter  or  have  walls  with  peeling  lead-based  paint.  The  people  in  these  apartments 
have  been  cheated  as  much  as  the  taxpayers  in  a  classic  demonstration  of  how  a  well  meaning  program  can 
be  discredited. 

IX.  H.  THE  MUNICIPAL  LOAN  PROGRAM 

A  major  program  administered  in  the  Office  of  Rehabilitation  Financing  of  the  Department  of 
Development  is  the  Municipal  Loan  program  which  was  established  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  facilitate 
housing  repairs  and  rehabilitation  by  providing  low  interest  loans.  These  loans,  given  at  an  interest  rate  of 
5.5%,  may  be  for  a  period  of  up  to  thirty  years.  In  return  for  these  benefits,  the  rents  of  the  rehabilitated 
apartments  and  the  income  level  of  prospective  tenants  is  restricted.  It  was  intended  that  this  program  would 
be  self-sustaining,  i.e.,  as  the  loans  were  repaid,  that  money  could  be  used  for  additional  loans.  Thus,  no  new 
cash  infusions  would  be  required.  An  audit  of  this  program  conducted  by  the  City  Comptroller's  office 
showed  that  as  of  June  30,  1971  out  of  a  total  of  $138,935,000  made  available  by  the  City  for  this  program, 
237  loans  valued  at  $75,416,000  were  made  to  private  realtors. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  City's  overall  housing  program  by  the  scandals  involving 
Municipal  Loans  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  high  hopes  for  the  program.  Indeed,  for  of  all  the  different 
aspects  of  the  City's  housing  problem,  the  most  vexing  has  been  the  deterioration  and  abandonment  of 
buildings  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  production  of  new  housing.  A  key  housing  question 
has  become  how  to  break  the  abandonment  cycle.  The  Municipal  Loan  Program  hoped  to  do  this  by 
rehabilitating  apartments  before  they  had  deteriorated  beyond  repair  and  were  finally  abandoned. 

The  Municipal  Loan  Program  was  the  City's  main  answer  to  this  problem.  Part  of  its  appeal  was  its 
simplicity.  Since  many  owners  did  not  have  the  funds  to  rehabilitate  their  property  and  banks  refused  to  give 
mortgages  on  buildings  in  deteriorating  neighborhoods  even  at  an  extremely  high  rate  of  interest,  some 
government  aid  was  deemed  necessary.  Thus,  through  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  the  City  undertook  to  be, 
in  effect,  a  banker,  by  lending  money  at  comparatively  low  rates  of  interest  to  owners  willing  and  able  to 
rehabilitate  buildings  which  might  otherwise  be  abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  the  program  could  be  used  to 
further  other  social  goals,  the  most  important  being  the  development  of  minority  construction  companies  and 
the  hiring  of  minority  workers  to  do  most  of  the  rehabilitation  work.  In  addition,  rehabilitation  required  no 
demolition  or  acquisition  costs  and  minimized  the  problems  of  tenant  relocation. 

The  Wagner  Administration  began  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  as  an  experimental  program  with 
comparatively  low  spending  that  never  exceeded  more  than  $1  million  a  year,  although  a  greater  allocation 
was  provided.  In  testimony  before  the  State  Study  Commission,  a  former  member  of  the  Wagner 
Administration  indicated  that  this  sensitivity  to  the  problem  of  corruption  in  this  area  kept  the  operation  of 
this  program  to  a  minimum.  However,  under  the  Lindsay  Administration,  the  Municipal  Loan  Program 
experienced  tremendous  growth  with  more  than  $140  million  allocated  to  it. 

TABLE  18 

Amount  of  Funds  Allocated  to  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  1964-1970 

Total  Amount  Allocated 
In  Millions  Of  Dollars 


Year 

Date 

Cumulative 

1964 

5 

(5) 

1966 

11 

(16) 

1968 

10 

(26) 

1969  (January) 

25 

(51) 

1970  (February) 

2 

(53) 

1970  (April) 

8 

(61) 

1970  (May) 

25 

(86) 

1970  (December) 

55 

(HI) 

Source:  HDA 
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By  June  30,  1971,  most  of  this  allocation  was  committed  and  another  $200  million  was  potentially 
available  from  extra  bonding  authority  from  the  newly  created  Housing  Development  Corporation.  The 
increased  funding  level  since  1966  clearly  indicates  that  the  Lindsay  Administration  was  counting  on  the 
Municipal  Loan  Program  to  be  a  central  part  of  its  overall  housing  policy. 

From  1967  to  1970  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  seemed  to  be  successful.  The  number  of  units 
rehabilitated  under  this  program  formed  a  substantial  part  of  HDA's  claims  of  new  housing  production.  Until 
the  fall  of  1970,  with  the  exception  of  charges  that  a  political  officeholder  had  received  preferential 
treatment  on  a  loan  application,  there  was  no  indication  of  mismanagement  or  corruption  in  the  program. 

The  public  first  became  aware  of  problems  with  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  in  September  1970.  The 
director  of  the  program  was  suspended  because  he  refused  to  complete  a  personal  financial  questionnaire 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Investigation,  and  at  least  twelve  other  staff  members  were  questioned  about 
payment  defaults  and  approvals  of  inflated  costs  for  building  materials.  It  also  became  know  that 
Commissioner  of  Investigation  Robert  Ruskin  had  begun  a  review  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  when  Albert 
Walsh  became  the  Administrator  of  HDA.  News  of  this  investigation  did  not  generate  controversy 
immediately.  When  Administrator  Walsh  announced  in  January  1971  that  William  Clark,  the  head  of  the 
Municipal  Loan  Program  since  October  1967,  was  leaving  his  post  there  were  still  no  indications  of  serious 
trouble  with  the  program.  At  the  same  time  Administrator  Walsh  announced  that  the  program  had  exhausted 
its  $85  million  and  needed  new  authorizations  which  it  soon  received  in  spite  of  the  severe  pressure  on  the 
City's  debt  ceiling.  In  April  1971  the  program  was  expanded  and  its  direction  changed  towards  rehabilitating 
entire  blocks  rather  than  just  individual  buildings  in  the  hope  that  the  project  would  have  a  higher  degree  of 
impact  on  the  area.  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  Commissioner  Nathan  Leventhal,  who  previously  served 
as  housing  assistant  to  the  Mayor,  expalined  this  approach  to  the  State  Study  Commission: 

...the  question  of  gut  rehabilitation  is  being  looked  at  more  than  just  a  question  of  a  building 
needing  gut  rehabilitation.  .  .  .it's  being  looked  at  as  well,  if  we  gut  rehabilitate  this  building,  are 
there  other  buildings  within  three  square  blocks  that  we  could  rehabilitate,  and  make  a  real 
substantial  contribution  to  preserving  the  neighborhood?  Or  is  this  an  isolated  case  which,  unless 
we  take  a  massive  kind  of  approach  to  the  neighborhood  is  just  going  to  be  of  questionable  use. 

Even  in  April  1971  there  was  no  hint  of  the  trouble  that  would  begin  to  be  made  public  in  less  than  three 
months. 

Beginning  in  early  July  and  running  through  the  rest  of  1971,  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  became  a 
major  scandal  with  the  reports  of  corruption  and  mismanagement  becoming  increasingly  serious.  It  also 
became  embroiled  in  political  controversies  as  every  aspect  and  level  of  the  program  came  under  attack.  The 
major  charges  made  against  the  program  are: 

High  Level  Corruption  —  It  was  charged  that  top  personnel  had  engaged  in  irregular  financial  dealings  with 
contractors.  These  charges  centered  on  the  allegations  that  certain  large  contractors  could  obtain  loans  much 
easier  than  other  applicants. 

Inspector  Corruption  —  One  of  the  major  problems  with  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  was  that  work  paid  for 
was  not  done,  or  not  completed  or  done  so  poorly  that  it  quickly  deteriorated.  Program  inspectors  were 
involved  in  bribery  and  official  reports  cite  innumerable  cases  of  faulty  certification. 

Irregular  Mortgages  —  Loan  procedures  appeared  to  be  so  loose  that  the  City  did  not  even  check  the 
statements  of  applicants  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  mortgages  on  buildings.  Frequently,  banks  cooperated 
with  owners  by  providing  mortgages  at  a  fraction  of  face  value,  hoping  to  collect  even  a  small  amount  on 
slum  property.  The  result  was  numerous  cases  of  the  City  providing  financing  for  non-existent  mortgages  or 
mortgages  which  were  substantially  less  than  claimed  by  the  owner.  It  was  charged  that  the  City  had  been 
defrauded  out  of  millions  of  dollars  by  this  method  alone. 

"Rule  of  Thumb"  Estimating  -  The  City  made  the  determination  that  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  had  to 
operate  on  the  basis  of  an  emergency  situation.  Speed  and  volume  were  given  priorities  and  cutting  red  tape 
was  made  the  goal.  Since  small,  minority-owned  businesses  and  contractors  lacked  the  experience  necessary  to 
thread  their  way  through  complex  bureaucratic  procedures  and  were  not  financed  to  the  degree  necessary  to 
be  able  to  wait  for  construction  funds  from  the  City  it  was  hoped  that  cutting  red  tape  would  aid  them  in 
getting  a  substantial  part  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Program's  funds.  A  key  element  in  cutting  down  the 
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application  period  was  the  "rule  of  thumb"  method  of  estimating  the  cost  of  a  rehabilitation  project.  Instead 
of  detailed  estimates  of  costs  based  on  well-developed  rehabilitation  plans,  the  City  allowed  informed  guesses 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  to  be  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  loan  granted.  This  inevitably  led  to  many  errors 
in  the  amounts  of  loans  granted  and  pocketing  of  excess  funds.  Frequently,  the  City  committed  its  resources 
to  projects  where  costs  were  underestimated.  It  was  then  faced  with  the  choice  of  abandoning  an  unfinished 
project  or  supplying  additional  funds. 

Poor  Bookkeeping  Practices  —  Extreme  carelessness  was  shown  in  the  Municipal  Loan  Program's  bookkeeping 
procedures.  Millions  of  dollars  of  financing  were  permitted  to  be  added  to  the  original  loan  commitments 
under  the  heading  "miscellaneous  contingencies"  without  any  further  breakdown  of  how  the  money  was  to 
be  spent.  This  item  eventually  became  the  largest  single  item  often  accounting  for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
construction  costs.  The  rate  of  completion  of  the  project  was  determined  not  by  the  actual  work  done  on 
the  site,  but  rather  by  the  percentage  of  allocated  money  which  had  been  paid  out  to  the  contractor.  Thus, 
there  were  cases  where  the  City's  records  would  show  a  project  100%  complete  but  where  little  or  nothing 
was  actually  done  on  the  project. 

Payment  Defaults  and  Abandonments  —  The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  was 
that  despite  the  tremendous  expenditure  of  funds,  the  result,  in  terms  of  good  rehabilitated  housing,  was  very 

()oor.  Although  HDA  claimed  that  over  6,000  units  had  been  rehabilitated  under  the  program  this  figure  is 
argely  meaningless.  It  has  been  charged  that  up  to  two  thirds  of  these  units  have  returned  to  slum 
conditions,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  fully  rehabilitated.  Moreover,  rents  in  these  rehabilitated  units  were  so 
high  that  the  low  income  people  removed  from  the  buildings  were  unable  to  afford  the  rents  being  charged 
once  the  work  was  completed.  Another  discouraging  aspect  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  is  the  number  of 
abandonments  of  rehabilitated  buildings  and  the  number  of  loans  whose  payments  are  in  default.  As  of 
January  1972,  up  to  75%  of  all  Municipal  Loan  repayments  were  in  arrears  and  the  City  was  faced  with  the 
need  to  foreclose  18  mortgages  for  nonpayment.  As  a  result,  the  City  has  had  to  take  on  the  ownership  of 
the  slum  buildings  it  was  trying  to  save. 

Other  Problems  —  A  number  of  other  areas  of  maladministration  or  fraud  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Municipal  Loan  Program.  For  example,  there  was  a  requirement  that  union  scale  wages  be  paid  to  all 
construction  employees  working  on  a  Municipal  Loan  project.  There  was  also  an  effort  to  encourage  the 
hiring  of  minority  workmen,  many  of  who  were  not  experienced  in  construction  work.  The  City  did  not 
verify  whether  or  not  funds  specifically  allocated  to  pay  workers  union  rates  were  actually  spent  on  salaries. 
Contractors  often  paid  salaries  at  rates  less  than  one-fifth  of  union  scale  and  pocketed  the  difference. 

There  was  also  a  lack  of  supervision  of  funds  allocated  for  relocation  of  tenants  in  buildings  scheduled 
for  rehabilitation.  No  determinations  were  made  of  whether  the  money  actually  reached  the  tenants  and 
there  were  allegations  that  much  of  it  did  not. 

Mishandling  of  Inquiry  —  Perhaps  the  most  serious  charge  centered  on  the  lack  of  initiative  shown  by  the  City 
in  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  Municipal  Loan  Program.  There  were  two  reports  in  the  spring  of  1969  that 
showed  grave  shortcomings  in  the  management  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  and  the  poor  performance  levels 
of  the  contractors.  Both  of  these  reports,  one  by  Inspector  General  Joseph  W.  Sargis  in  1969  and  the  other 
by  the  Director  of  Fiscal  Affairs  of  HDA,  were  not  followed  up  with  action  by  HDA.  Even  after 
Administrator  Walsh  initiated  a  study  of  the  program  by  the  City's  Department  of  Investigation,  the  program 
continued  its  operations.  In  fact,  large  amounts  of  money  continued  to  be  allocated  to  it,  expanding  the 
program  even  further.  There  are  indications  that  even  though  Investigations  Commissioner  Ruskin  had  advised 
Administrator  Walsh  of  the  problems  with  the  program  as  early  as  mid-1970  no  reorganization  was  begun. 
City  Councilman  Robert  Postel's  public  investigation  into  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  finally  prompted  the 
City  to  act.  Nathan  Leventhal  advised  the  State  Study  Commission  that  although  the  Mayor  was  aware  that 
Commissioner  Ruskin  was  preparing  a  report  on  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  "a  couple  of  months"  before 
the  report  was  issued,  the  Mayor  took  no  action  until  he  received  the  report. 

Well,  there  was  discussion.  The  Mayor  was  very  anxious  to  get  the  report  from  Commissioner 
Ruskin.  At  that  time  I  don't  recall  there  being  discussion  of  suspending  it  at  that  time.  When 
Commissioner  Ruskin  came  in  with  his  report,  the  Mayor  immediately  decided  to  suspend  the 
program. 
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However,  not  until  public  discussion  began  in  July  1971  did  the  Mayor  finally  impose  a  freeze  on  the 
program  and  attempt  a  major  reorganization. 

The  Freeze  on  Municipal  Loan  —  Undoubtedly  the  freeze  which  the  Mayor  put  on  the  Municipal  Loan 
Program  was  a  necessary  step.  It  also  demonstrated  some  of  the  costs  of  mismanagement.  Thirty-three  million 
dollars  worth  of  rehabilitation  contracts,  many  of  which  were  to  go  to  small  minority  owned  businesses,  were 
held  up. 

Because  of  their  low  capitalization,  many  of  these  businesses  were  in  danger  of  bankruptcy.  This  was 
especially  serious  since  these  were  the  businesses  which  the  program  was  designed  to  encourage.  Limited 
payments  were  resumed  in  November  in  an  effort  to  prevent  partially  finished  projects  from  being  vandalized 
or  abondoned. 

The  fraud  and  mismanagement  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  has  cost  the  City  nearly  $60  million 
according  to  a  study  done  by  the  City  Council.  The  concept  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  may  have  been 
valid,  but  it  was  never  fairly  tested  because  of  administration  which  was  incompetent  when  not  indeed, 
corrupt. 

IX.  I.  THE  MAXIMUM  BASE  RENT  PROGRAM* 

Since  1943,  New  York  City  has  been  under  a  system  of  rent  control  administered  first  by  the  Federal 
government,  then  the  State  and  finally  by  the  City.  This  system  placed  strong  restrictions  on  the  opportunity 
for  rent  increases  for  the  more  than  one  million  housing  units  in  the  system.  Because  there  was  evidence 
which  indicated  that  rent  controls  contributed  to  the  rising  number  of  building  abandonments  and  in  many 
cases  provided  inadequate  revenue  to  landlords  to  maintain  their  buildings,  the  public  debate  surrounding  the 
impending  expiration  of  the  old  rent  control  statute  in  the  Spring  of  1970  became  intense.  The  City  had 
commissioned  a  number  of  studies  on  the  subject  of  rent  control  most  of  which  concluded  that  a  new  system 
had  to  be  established  which  would  yield  a  fairer  profit  to  landlords,  guarantee  the  upgrading  and  presentation 
of  the  housing  stock,  and  provide  a  form  of  subsidy  to  poor  tenants  to  offset  the  increase  in  rents. 

In  July  1970,  the  Mayor  signed  a  new  rent  control  statute  into  law  called  the  Maximum  Base  Rent 
Program.  This  program  which  accepted  part  of  the  findings  of  the  rent  studies  was  a  creation  of  the  Housing 
and  Development  Administration.  HDA  also  gave  full  assurances  to  the  public  that  it  was  a  feasible  program 
which  could  be  made  fully  operational  on  a  schedule  provided  in  the  legislation. 

Essentially,  the  program  provides  for  a  computer  determination  of  the  maximum  base  rent  (MBR)  for 
every  rent  controlled  apartment.  This  maximum  base  rent  is  achieved  by  annual  increases  on  the  current  rent 
of  up  to  7Vi%  beginning  of  January  1,  1972.  The  program  of  implementing  MBR  contained  several  steps. 

1.  A  maximum  15%  First  Year  Increase  (FYI)  beginning  August  1,  1970  was  granted  to  all  eligible 
units. 

2.  Landlords  had  to  certify  that  they  spent  90%  of  the  FYI  on  maintenance  and  operations. 

3.  By  June  30,  1971  landlords  had  to  certify  that  they  had  removed  all  rent  impairing  violations  on 
record  as  of  January  1,  1971. 

4.  By  October  1,  1971  landlords  had  to  certify  that  they  were  maintaining  all  essential  services  and  pay 
a  fee  of  $5  for  each  rent  controlled  apartment  in  order  to  enter  the  MBR  system. 

5.  On  January  1,  1972  a  71//2%  rent  increase  would  be  granted  on  apartments  found  eligible. 

6.  In  1974  landlords  would  be  required  to  make  their  records  available  to  HDA,  to  determine  if 
allowances  for  operations  and  maintenance  adequately  reflected  expenses. 

7.  The  MBR  would  be  updated  every  two  years  to  reflect  changes  in  component  costs. 

In  order  to  implement  the  program  HDA  had  to: 

1.  Develop  a  procedure  for  computing  the  Maximum  Base  Rent 

2.  Collect  the  necessary  data. 

3.  Design  and  implement  the  computer  system. 

4.  Develop  and  operationalize  controls  to  insure  adequate  tenant  safeguards. 

5.  Design  and  implement  a  system  of  protest  to  fairly  dispose  of  challenges  to  the  MBR  orders. 

*A  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  MBR  program  by  this  Study  Group  is  contained  in.  The  Management  of  the  Maximum  Base  Rent  (MBR) 
Program  by  the  Housing  and  Dev  elopment  Administration  of  New  York  City  —  From  June  1970  to  October  1972. 
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In  all  five  of  these  tasks,  HDA  has  experienced  severe  setbacks. 

Much  of  the  MBR  formula  was  prescribed  in  the  statute  creating  the  program.  But  the  operations  and 
maintenance  figure  which  makes  up  39%  of  the  MBR  had  to  be  arrived  at  by  HDA.  In  the  development  of 
this  factor,  HDA  chose  to  use  a  formula  approach  which  the  agency  concluded  had  advantages  of  feasibility 
of  implementation  which  outweighed  the  fact  that  it  was  admittedly  less  fair  than  other  methods  —  such  as  a 
building  by  building  audit.  The  formula  chosen  by  HDA  relied  on  data  which  had  a  number  of  shortcomings: 
the  sample  did  not  contain  a  significant  number  of  small  and  Old  Law  buildings,  it  relied  on  data  from  1967 
and  required  an  update  using  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index,  and  proved  to  be  grossly  unrepresentative 
when  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  number  of  error  correction  requests  which  would  be  necessary.  The 
decision  to  use  a  formula  approach,  and  the  choice  of  a  sample  which  was  five  years  old  and  contained  a 
number  of  deficiencies  reflected  the  agency's  emphasis  on  the  ease  of  administration. 

The  inability  accurately  to  predict  the  number  of  error  corrections  required  led  to  massive  delays  in  the 
computation  of  final  MBR  orders.  McKinsey  and  Co.,  consultants  to  HDA,  had  estimated  from  its  sample 
data  that  forms  filled  out  by  landlords  for  14,000  units  would  have  to  be  returned  to  landlords  for 
corrections  or  additional  information.  But,  in  fact,  more  than  500,000  MBR's  for  units  within  the  program 
were  rejected  on  the  basis  of  data  errors.  As  of  March  1973,  these  error  corrections  are  still  holding  up  the 
computation  of  many  final  MBR  orders  for  1972. 

The  computer  system  developed  by  HDA  for  the  MBR  was  a  massive  undertaking  whose  start  up  time 
of  one  and  one-half  years,  even  in  the  hindsight  of  HDA  officials,  was  insufficient,  especially  in  view  of  the 
need  to  have  the  program  partially  operational  almost  immediately  in  order  to  process  FYI  data.  At  the 
outset,  the  Project  Management  staff  of  the  Office  of  Special  Programs  had  responsibility  for  initial 
implementation.  This  unit  was  to  receive  the  assistance  of  personnel  from  the  Office  of  Management 
Planning,  Office  of  Rent  Control,  Office  of  Special  Improvements  and  the  Office  of  Code  Enforcement.  In 
addition,  the  MBR  program  was  given  the  use  of  over  $2  million  in  outside  contracts.  By  the  end  of  1972, 
that  amount  had  increased  to  over  $4  million,  and  the  District  Rent  Offices  —  ignoring  their  other  duties  — 
were  working  full  time  in  manually  trying  to  make  the  program  operational. 

The  administration  of  the  entire  program  had  a  number  of  deficiencies.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to 
see  if  landlords  had  indeed  spent  90%  of  their  FYI  on  operations  and  maintenance.  In  order  to  certify  that 
violations  on  record  as  of  January  1,  1971  were  removed  by  the  cut-off  date,  all  certifications  of  violation 
removal  were  inspected  by  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  personnel.  However,  violations  recorded  after  that 
date  —  a  full  year  before  the  date  of  rent  increase  —  were  not  considered  as  an  element  in  MBR  and  could  be 
redressed  only  by  a  District  Rent  Office  rent  reduction  procedure.  As  for  the  essential  services  certification, 
the  definition  of  what  constitutes  essential  services  was  never  determined,  and  the  agency  merely  accepted  at 
face  value  the  statement  of  the  landlord  that  he  was  indeed  maintaining  essential  services.  This  acceptance 
without  verification  was  done  even  though  the  inspections  of  certification  of  violation  removal  showed  that 
over  half  of  the  certifications  were  false. 

Finally,  the  development  of  the  MBR  protest  mechanism  has  been  most  inadequate.  There  have  been 
conflicting  statements  from  HDA  about  the  length  of  time  within  which  a  protest  may  be  filed  —  varying 
from  30  to  120  days.  The  protest-challenge  form  which  is  used  thy  both  landlord  and  tenant  is  a  confusing 
document.  It  requests  information  which  the  tenant,  at  least,  has  no  way  of  knowing,  such  as  the  commercial 
income  of  the  building,  or  the  number  of  employees,  and  in  no  place  is  the  tenant  advised  that  he  may 
protest  on  the  grounds  that  essential  services  are  not  being  provided.  Moreover,  work  on  resolving  protests 
did  not  even  begin  until  late  1972  —  almost  a  full  year  after  the  program  was  to  become  operational,  and 
after  rent  increases  had  been  in  effect. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  HDA  to  issue  final  MBR  orders  as  scheduled,  landlords,  unable  to  meet  wage 
increases  granted  to  building  employees,  obtained  a  court  order  from  Justice  Paul  Fino  in  May  1972,  which 
required  the  issuance  of  interim  MBR  orders  for  apartments  which  had  not  received  final  orders.  The  City  did 
not  appeal  the  ruling  and  as  a  result  on  July  1,  1972  tenants  of  rent  controlled  apartments  for  which  final 
orders  had  not  been  received  were  required  to  pay  a  15%  rent  increase  (7Vi%  monthly,  retroactive  of  January 
1,  1972).  This  increase  was  granted  to  these  units  regardless  of  whether  the  landlords  had  complied  with  the 
necessary  certifications,  and  was  not  protestable. 

By  March  1973,  many  final  MBR  orders  for  1972  have  not  been  issued.  Interim  rent  increases  for  1972 
have  been  rescinded,  and  landlord  groups  are  again  seeking  judicial  intervention,  this  time  to  restore  increases 
for  1972  and  obtain  the  1973  increase.  Confusion  has  been  added  by  the  statement  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance  Commissioner  Nathan  Leventhal  that  it  would  not  be  "logical"  to  grant  an  interim  rent  increase 
for  1973. 
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MBR  was  given  the  highest  priortiy  by  HDA  including  the  right  to  draw  upon  talent  from  throughout 
the  agency,  $4  million  dollars  in  contracts  for  outside  help  and  an  Assistant  Administrator  directly 
responsible  to  the  HDA  Administrator  to  guide  the  program.  The  program  itself  was  a  product  of  agency 
design  from  its  submission  to  the  City  Council,  from  its  conception  through  implementation.  But  in  spite  of 
all  these  features  it  became  a  disastrous  management  failure.  As  a  policy,  MBR  has  turned  housing  into  what 
both  former  Administrator  Walsh,  in  testimony  before  this  Commission,  and  the  new  Commissioner  of  Rent 
and  Housing  Maintenance  Daniel  Joy,  have  described  as  a  form  of  modified  "public  utility,"  by  guaranteeing 
rents  equal  to  a  cost  plus  fixed  profit  formula.  However,  HDA  has  not  insured  the  quality  of  that  public 
service. 

After  the  central  staff,  to  whom  the  task  was  assigned,  failed  to  implement  the  program  on  schedule,  it 
"was  returned  to  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance.  It  then  resulted  in  severe  disruptions  of 
the  District  Rent  Offices  which  are  now  devoting  all  of  their  resources  to  the  resolution  of  MBR  protests  and 
the  issuance  of  final  orders.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  cadre  of  HDA  central  staff  specialists  have  begun  to 
direct  the  program  again.  In  the  meantime,  applications  for  rent  reductions  based  on  violations  on  record 
since  as  far  back  as  January  1,  1971,  have  been  put  aside,  in  order  to  process  protests  against  rent  increases 
under  MBR  collected  from  tenants  a  year  later.  Except  for  the  senior  citizen  exemptions,  tenants  have 
endured  rent  increases  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay  and  without  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  them 
against  unwarranted  increases. 

The  MBR  program  has  been  widely  discredited,  and  denounced  by  both  landlord  and  tenant  groups.  It 
has  satisified  no  one,  and  its  repeal  is  now  being  sought  by  some  members  of  the  State  Legislature.  Yet  HDA 
officials  have  told  this  Commission  that  they  have  no  plans  to  seek  any  changes  or  modifications  of  the 
program. 

The  magnitude  of  the  failure  of  the  MBR  program  is  a  major  indictment  of  the  management  of  HDA 
itself.  Not  only  has  the  agency  failed  to  administer  properly  the  technical  aspects  of  the  program,  but  it  has 
also  fostered  public  confusion  about  the  program  and  the  individuals  who  should  be  held  accountable  for  its 
failure.  The  program  has  had  numerous  individuals  in  decision-making  capacities,  without  any  continuous 
supervisory  responsibility.  Indeed  blame  is  spread  not  only  from  the  Administrator  down  through  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  agency  —  to  the  housing  code  inspectors  and  the  district  rent  office  personnel  —  but  outside  the 
agency  as  well  —  to  insufficient  data  processing  operations,  to  landlords  failure  to  supply  accurate  data  and 
even  to  pressures  placed  on  the  agency  and  the  courts  by  "irresponsible"  union  and  landlord  groups. 

But  in  every  aspect  of  the  MBR  program  to  date  the  public  has  lost,  not  only  as  it  continues  to  pay 
increased  rents  but  as  it  continues  to  have  its  tax  dollars  wasted  by  an  inefficient  bureaucracy. 

Unfortuantely,  given  the  constraints  upon  the  City's  rent  control  law,  the  only  viable  option  for  the 
preservation  of  some  form  of  rent  control  may  be  a  renewal  of  the  MBR  program  which  is  due  to  expire  in 
June  1973. 

IX.  J.  URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  BROWNSVILLE* 

Reviewing  one  project  of  a  City  agency  cannot  provide  definitive  conclusions  about  the  entire  operations 
of  that  agency  but  it  may  suggest  some  of  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Such  a  procedure  is  even  more 
appropriate  when  the  project  has  been  large  in  size  and  lengthy  in  duration;  on  both  counts  the  Brownsville 
Urban  Renewal  Area  project  qualifies  as  one  important  indicator  of  the  success  of  New  York  City's  housing 
policies  and  their  administration.  The  evidence  from  the  Brownsville  Urban  Renewal  Area  study  undertaken 
for  the  State  Study  Commission  strongly  suggests  that  the  City's  urban  renewal  efforts  were  characterized  not 
only  by  delay  and  mismanagement,  but  also  by  inadequate  planning  and  unmet  promises.  The  Housing  and 
Development  Administration  and  its  predecessor  agencies  must  accept  much  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
record. 

What  is  perhaps  most  striking  about  the  Brownsville  project  is  its  present  status.  Not  on  paper,  but 
before  the  eyes  of  anyone  who  walks  through  the  area.  Although  urban  renewal  began  there  in  1961  and  the 
City  has  since  demolished  hundreds  of  units  of  housing,  today  almost  a  dozen  years  later  not  a  single  project 
has  been  fully  completed.  Visible  are  twenty  blocks  of  virtual  rubble  and  vacant  buildings,  now  relieved  by 
some  new  structures  where  the  City  has  moved  in  tenants  although  it  has  not  yet  granted  certificates  of 

*A  more  thorough  investigation  of  Urban  Renewal  in  Brownsville  by  this  Study  Group  is  contained  in,  Urban  Renewal  in  Brownsville:  The 
Management  of  Brownsville  Urban  Renewal  Area  15,  1960-1973. 
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occupancy.  Not  so  obvious  as  these  buildings  and  the  adjoining  wasteland,  but  perhaps  even  more  important, 
are  the  hundreds  of  tenants  who  underwent  uncertainty  and  hardship  waiting  in  deteriorating  buildings  for 
relocation  while  the  renewal  process  dragged  on. 

Arguments  about  the  rationale  for  superagencies  are  not  relevant  for  the  people  of  the  Brownsville 
Urban  Renewal  Area.  For  them,  the  question  is  the  more  fundamental  one  of  how  that  superagency  has 
performed  its  responsibilities,  how  it  has  delivered  on  the  City's  promises. 

In  1961,  the  City  Planning  Commission  stated  its  general  urban  renewal  objectives,  including 
Brownsville.  According  to  the  Commission,  urban  renewal  would  provide  "a  large  increase  in  the  net  housing 
supply.  It  is  estimated  that  3  to  4  new  dwelling  units  will  be  built  for  every  existing  unit  in  proposed 
clearance  areas." 

In  addition  to  providing  new  housing  on  a  redevelopment  site  within  the  urban  renewal  area,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  site  was  set  aside  for  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures. 

By  1967  the  Planning  Commission  revised  rather  sharply  downward  the  estimate  for  new  units  in 
Brownsville.  Instead  of  4,800  to  6,400  units  the  1961  projections  would  have  meant,  the  City  now  projected 
2,000  new  apartments.  Today,  the  two  projects  almost  completed  will  have  a  total  of  902  units.  Although  no 
other  project  has  filed  a  feasible  mortgage  package  with  FHA,  current  plans  envision  another  834  units.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  residential  units  under  current  plans  will  total  1,736  units,  only  slightly  more  than  the 
total  number  of  units  lost,  when  the  abandoned  units  in  the  rehabilitation  sections  are  included  with  the 
units  cleared. 

Not  only  did  the  City  fail  to  meet  its  own  expectations  about  numbers  of  units,  it  also  failed  even  to 
come  close  to  its  own  renewal  schedule.  Delay  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  City's  urban  renewal  process, 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  Brownsville.  Although  delay  did  not  originate  with  HDA,  neither  did  It  cease 
to  be  a  painful  fact  of  urban  renewal  life  once  the  superagency  was  established. 

The  City  deserves  credit  for  early  recognizing  that  delay  could  undermine  what  it  was  trying  to  do,  but 
unfortunately  the  City's  agencies  did  not  seem  able  to  prevent  that  delay  and  its  consequences.  In  1961  the 
City  Planning  Commission  noted  that  it  was  necessary  "to  move  as  swiftly  as  possible  in  this  badly  blighted 
section  of  Brownsville  to  check  further  deterioration  and  to  extend  and  conserve  a  nucleus  of  good  housing 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  area." 

Despite  this,  the  City  took  four  and  one-half  years  to  move  from  designation  of  the  urban  renewal  area 
to  an  actual  proposal  for  the  site.  Thus  it  was  October  15,  1965  before  the  City  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Government  its  first  Loan  and  Grant  Application  for  the  project.  Like  the  Planning  Commission,  Federal 
officials  stressed  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  situation,  and  in  approving  the  City's  Loan  and  Grant  Application, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department's  regional  director  warned  in  September  22,  1966: 

A  deadline  of  not  more  than  4  months  from  the  date  of  this  letter  has  been  established  for 
submission  by  your  agency  of  an  acceptable  Part  II  of  the  Application  for  a  Capital  Grant. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  deadline,  the  City  submitted  Part  II  in  August,  1967  —  six  months  late. 

Even  with  the  delays  it  experienced,  the  City  stuck  to  the  theme  that  it  could  not  countenance  delay, 
and  on  November  9,  1967  applied  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  Letter  of  Consent  that  would  allow  the 
City  to  spend  Federal  Funds  before  the  formal  capital  grant  was  made.  As  the  City's  letter  put  it, 

In  order  to  utilize  crucially  needed  public  housing  resources  expected  to  open  shortly  in  the 
Brownsville  area,  we  feel  it  is  imperative  to  undertake  execution  activities  with  Brownsville  Urban 
Renewal  Area  prior  to  execution  and  delivery  of  the  Capital  Grant  Contract.  .  .Since  we  are 
seriously  concerned  that  the  least  delay  in  initiating  acquisition  and  relocation  for  the  project  will 
mean  the  effective  loss  of  the  vital  low  income  resources  mentioned  above,  we  request  a  Letter  of 
Consent. 

HUD  granted  the  urgently  requested  Letter  of  Consent  in  January,  1968,  as  the  City  asked,  but  the  City 
did  not  begin  acquisition  until  April.  Since  by  then  the  capital  grant  had  been  made,  the  Letter  of  Consent 
was  never  necessary. 

The  City  continually  failed  to  meet  its  own  deadlines;  the  City  would  revise  the  deadlines  and  then 
again  fail  to  meet  them.  Originally  the  City  proposed  to  complete  land  acquisition  in  one  month;  the 
deadline  was  changed  to  two  years;  after  five  years,  the  City  is  only  now  completing  that  acquisition. 
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Relocation  was  supposed  to  take  two  years  but  took  five.  Demolition  had  the  same  schedule  and  the  same 
tardy  reality. 

The  length  of  these  delays  meant  more  than  inconvenience;  it  meant  the  City  could  not  attain  one  of  its 
central  housing  goals,  the  rehabilitation  of  hundreds  of  buildings  and  the  stabilization  of  a  neighborhood. 
Designating  the  area  for  rehabilitation  proved  counterproductive.  While  the  City  indicated  it  would  use  its 
code  enforcement  powers  to  force  private  owners  to  improve  their  properties,  once  the  City  indicated  it 
would  take  over  deteriorating  buildings,  landlords  who  in  fact  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  properties  at  City 
prices,  did  not  have  the  incentive  to  keep  them  up.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  had  an  incentive  to  permit 
deterioration  since  the  deteriorated  buildings  had  been  the  ones  City  policy  marked  for  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation.  In  fact  several  buildings  on  the  site  have  been  demolished  with  the  City  being  notified  of  the 
demolition  after  the  fact.  Yet  people  had  to  live  in  these  buildings  as  they  deteriorated  because  of  the  City's 
delays  in  acquisition  and  relocation.  Some  had  to  wait  for  seven  years  under  these  conditions.  And  the  City  has 
to  take  the  blame  for  this.  Surveying  the  blight  the  City  helped  to  generate,  HDA  Administrator  Jason 
Nathan  admitted  that  "because  of  unfortunate  delays  in  advancing  the  renewal  plan,  conditions  in  the  area 
worsened." 

Some  of  the  delays  may  be  attributed  to  inadequate  planning  by  the  City's  housing  agencies,  but  delay 
was  not  the  only  product  of  faulty  planning.  In  some  instances,  a  certain  air  of  unreality  pervaded  the  City's 
decisions  or  non-decisions  concerning  Brownsville.  The  City  designed  its  plans  for  the  Brownsville  Urban 
Renewal  Area  to  stabilize  a  community,  and  to  provide  integrated,  middle  income  housing.  But  while  the 

froject  was  being  delayed,  the  neighborhood  was  steadily  and  markedly  changing.  At  present  it  is  only 
ifteen  percent  white,  mostly  concentrated  in  a  single  Mitchell-Lama  project  at  the  southern  end  of  the  area. 
This  hardly  augers  well  for  the  integration  the  plans  projected. 

More  significantly,  the  Council  against  Poverty  ranks  the  neighborhood  second  in  need  among  the  City's 
twenty-six  poverty  areas,  and  it  is  estimated  that  85%  of  the  area's  families  are  on  welfare.  Despite  these 
compelling  facts,  the  City  has  never  reviewed  the  logic  or  feasibility  of  a  middle  income  project  in  the  area. 

The  City's  1965  report  to  the  Federal  government  had  been  similarly  casual  about  financing  the  project, 
saying, 

Mortgage  financing  for  the  contemplated  private  redevelopment  is  readily  available.  The  supply  of 
equity  and  mortgage  capital  is  ample.  New  York  City  is  a  capital-surplus  area  and  a  center  of 
finance  and  commerce. 

Yet  the  reality  of  the  situation  proved  to  be  that  five  years  after  clearance  of  the  site  and  three  years 
after  designation  of  the  sponsors,  construction  had  not  begun  —  because,  according  to  the  City,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  mortgage  money. 

The  City  also  ran  into  planning  difficulties  over  industrial  facilities  within  the  urban  renewal  area.  An 
independent  feasibility  study  for  the  City  suggested  it  was  inadvisable  to  retain  industrial  plants  in  their 
present  locations.  HUD  echoed  this,  urging  the  City  to 

...eliminate  incompatible  commercial  and  industrial  uses,  where  islands  of  these  uses  are  out  of 
place  and  in  conflict  with  residential  development  of  the  project  area. 

Whether  this  was  a  reasonable  decision  or  not  is  another  issue,  but  the  City  proceeded  to  back  itself  into  a 
corner  on  the  question  of  the  industrial  plants.  It  made  conflicting  promises  with  regard  to  the  closing  of 
streets  and  now  faces  possible  litigation. 

Whether  the  results  are  examples  of  poor  planning  or  distorted  perspective  or  naivete,  they  are  not 
isolated.  They  are  like  the  decision,  previously  mentioned,  to  require  landlords  to  rehabilitate  their  property 
under  the  threat  that  if  they  did  not,  the  City  would  purchase  them.  Landlords  liked  the  idea  and  let 
deterioration  set  in,  hoping  to  receive  compensation  above  market  value. 

The  basic  goals  in  establishing  HDA  included  coordination  and  rationalization  of  the  City's  housing 
efforts,  but  the  Brownsville  experience  suggests  that  there  was  little  of  either,  at  the  site  or  at  the 
superagency. 

Although  the  Department  of  Development  had  a  project  director  on  the  renewal  site,  his  authority 
extended  no  further  than  the  activities  of  that  one  department.  His  office  was  across  the  hall  from  the 
Relocation  office,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  that  department  as  an  entity  in  its  own  jurisdiction.  Cajoling 
and  negotiating  may  have  been  open  to  him  in  handling  other  aspects  of  renewal  besides  development,  but  he 
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could  not  invoke  his  own  authority  or  that  of  anyone  else  on  the  site  to  coordinate  activities  of  the  related 
departments  in  the  same  superagency. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  one  in  the  superagency  unless  one  went  to  the  Administrator  himself  who  had 
this  coordinating  authority.  The  agency  never  took  a  total  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  Brownsville.  The 
original  plan  was  never  reviewed  so  as  to  determine  whether  the  program  was  in  fact  fulfilling  that  initial 
plan,  and  the  plan  was  never  basically  evaluated  and  reviewed  so  that  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  suitability 
of  that  urban  renewal  project  could  be  determined.  The  rehabilitation  effort  was  left  virtually  unattended, 
with  little  or  no  supervision  by  the  City.  Rehabilitation  thus  became  massive  deterioration.  As  cynics  had 
predicted,  the  natural  tendency  for  departments  to  go  their  separate  ways  powerfully  asserted  itself  despite 
reorganization. 

Clearly  one  of  HDA's  most  serious  failures  in  urban  renewal  was  its  long  tolerance  of  the  outrageous 
erformance  of  the  quasi-governmental  firm,  CURMCO,  which  was  supposed  to  manage  and  maintain 
uildings  awaiting  eventual  demolition.  CURMCO  showed  a  marked  predilection  for  spending  on  its  own 
overhead  rather  than  for  upkeep  of  tenanted  buildings.  Investigations  by  the  Comptroller,  the  State  Study 
Commission,  and  HDA  itself  finally  led  to  the  superagency's  termination  of  its  arrangement  with  CURMCO  in 
January,  1973.  But  it  had  taken  HDA  too  long  before  it  took  this  step,  one  which  might  not  have  been 
necessary  if  HDA  had  insisted  earlier  on  closer  monitoring  of  CURMCO's  operations. 

No  one  who  understands  the  complexity  of  the  housing  situation  in  the  United  States  would  argue  that 
there  are  easy  answers  for  this  frustrating  situation.  Besides  confronting  the  basic  problem  of  deteriorating 
housing,  cities  must  fact  rising  costs  and  conflicting  community  pressures.  Furthermore,  what  cities  do  must 
conform  to  intricate  programs  administered  by  other  jurisdictions.  Yet  despite  all  these  hazards,  a  difficult 
situation  unfortunately  can  be  made  worse.  New  York  City's  record  in  the  Brownsville  Urban  Renewal  Area 
proves  this.  The  City  seemed  unable  to  plan.  The  City  seemed  unable  to  coordinate.  The  City  seemed  unable 
to  keep  its  promises.  But,  as  the  people  of  Brownsville  discovered,  the  City  was  very  much  capable  of  delay. 

IX.   K.  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  MITCHELL-LAMA  HOUSING  PROGRAM* 

The  Mitchell-Lama  middle  income  housing  program  was  created  in  1955  as  a  means  of  providing  housing 
for  persons  whose  income,  while  above  public  housing  limits,  was  still  too  low  to  afford  rents  in  decent 
housing  in  the  free  market.  It  originally  aimed  at  the  income  range  of  between  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  year, 
but  as  inflation  affected  the  economy  the  target  group  gradually  moved  upward. 

The  program  allowed  the  state  or  municipality  to  provide  long-term  mortgage  loans  to  private  housing 
companies  financed  by  government  bonds  for  up  to  fifty  years  covering  up  to  95%  of  the  development  costs. 
It  provides  a  full  or  partial  real  estate  tax  exemption  for  up  to  thirty  years  in  return  for  a  limit  on  profits.  It 
also  provides  an  income  limitation  formula  for  tenants  and  requires  the  payment  of  annual  surcharges  on  rent 
as  the  tenant's  income  goes  above  the  maximum  amount  allowed  in  the  formula. 

Up  until  1967,  New  York  City's  Mitchell-Lama  housing  program  had  successfully  produced  over  28,000 
units  of  housing  with  rentals  below  $30  per  room.  However,  rising  costs  of  development  and  interest  rates 
and  their  effects  on  rentals  —  and  consequently  on  those  eligible  to  enter  and  able  to  afford  the  housing  — 
posed  serious  problems  for  the  program. 

In  addition  the  City  faced  increasing  problems  in  financing  its  middle  income  housing  program.  The 
State  Constitution  allows  the  City  to  incur  debt  for  housing  only  "...to  an  amount  which  shall  not  exceed 
two  per  centum  of  the  average  assessed  valuation  of  such  city."  Theoretically,  Mitchell-Lama  projects  are 
self-sustaining  and  therefore  many  projects  would  not  incur  debts  chargeable  to  the  2%  housing  debt  limit. 
However,  since  many  projects  were  in  arrears  on  mortgage  payments,  the  State  law,  which  mandates  the 
inclusion  of  the  total  amount  owed  against  the  debt  limit,  began  to  severely  strain  the  City's  housing  debt 
limit.  The  City  began  to  move  its  projects  into  the  capital  debt,  a  procedure  rejected  by  the  voters  in  a  1971 
referendum. 

Another  major  difficulty  for  Mitchell-Lama  came  as  the  City  began  to  extend  the  term  of  its 
Mitchell-Lama  projects  in  short  term  financing.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  be  a  temporary  measure  which 
could  be  halted  when  the  expected  decline  in  the  interest  rate  on  long  term  bonds  took  place.  Unfortunately, 
this  never  occurred.  The  HDA  was  cautioned  on  this  gamble  by  Frank  Kristof,  a  former  HDA  Assistant 
Administrator,  who  warned  in  1967  that  this  was  a  risky  course  of  action.  It  resulted  in  additional  rental 
charges  to  Mitchell-Lama  tenants. 

*A  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  Mitchell-Lama  Program  by  this  Study  Group  is  contained  in  New  York  City's  Mitchell-Lama  Housing 
Program:  The  Management  of  the  Middle  Income  Housing  Program  by  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  of  New  York  City. 
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In  addition,  since  it  was  City  policy  to  contract  with  housing  companies  for  a  maximum  interest  rate  of 
6%  and  since  the  interest  rate  on  short-term  bonds  rose  to  7.5%  in  1969,  the  City  was  forced  to  absorb  a 
substantial  loss.  As  a  result,  fifty-one  projects  in  temporary  financing  at  interest  rates  greater  than  6%  were 
designated  in  arrears  and  charged  against  the  housing  debt  limit. 

In  order  to  escape  from  its  dilemma,  the  City  embarked  on  two  courses  of  action.  First,  it  secured 
passage  of  a  bill  creating  the  Housing  Development  Corporation  which  was  empowered  to  issue  $800  million 
in  housing  bonds. 

Second,  the  City  moved  its  projects  into  the  10%  debt  limit  on  capital  improvements  from  the  2% 
housing  debt  limit.  This  has  two  advantages:  first,  if  the  projects  as  a  whole  are  meeting  75%  of  then- 
payments  they  are  completely  excluded  from  this  debt  limit;  second,  if  projects  are  charged  against  the  debt 
limit,  only  the  amount  in  arrears,  rather  than  the  total  mortgage  is  chargeable. 

The  problem  of  increasing  arrearages  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  City  to  mandate  rent  increases  in 
Mitchell-Lama  projects  which  were  necessary  to  cover  mortgage  costs.  Nearly  43%  of  the  projects  in 
occupancy  by  the  close  of  1971  had  never  received  an  increase;  nearly  40%  of  those  projects  were 
constructed  and  occupied  prior  to  1968,  before  the  effects  of  rapid  increases  began  to  be  felt.  Additionally, 
HDA  has  failed  to  pursue  a  vigorous  policy  of  collecting  surcharges  from  tenants  whose  income  has  risen 
above  the  maximum  amount  allowed.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  unwarranted  resistance  of  tenants  to  efforts 
by  HDA  to  have  income  tax  returns  confirmed  by  the  City's  Finance  Administrator  in  order  to  verify 
income.  However,  in  both  the  case  of  rent  increases  and  collection  of  surcharges,  the  City  has  been  slow  to 
do  its  duty  because  of  the  unfavorable  political  impact  of  such  actions. 

In  terms  of  the  management  of  the  Mitchell-Lama  program,  HDA  has  organized  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  created  a  fragmented  and  disjointed  approach  to  its  administration,  planning  and  policy  decisions.  At 
one  point  or  another,  each  of  the  middle  management  offices  of  the  central  staff  of  HDA  intersects  the 
administration  of  the  Mitchell-Lama  program.  The  Office  of  Government  Liaison  has  the  most  direct 
relationship  to  the  program  and  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  Departments  of 
Development,  and  Relocation  and  Management  Services  with  HDA'S  Office  of  Fiscal  and  Administrative 
Services. 

The  Department  of  Development,  Office  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production,  handles  the  production  of 
City  Mitchell-Lama  projects  from  original  approval  of  the  site  and  sponsor  through  construction  and  until  a 
certificate  of  occupancy  is  granted.  This  Office  has  had  problems  with  delays  in  its  production  schedule.  In 
October  1972,  only  seven  of  the  forty-six  Mitchell-Lama  projects  in  the  pipeline  were  on  schedule.  This 
cumbersome  and  slow  production  schedule  has  resulted  in  costly  delays  and  significantly  affected  cost 
overruns. 

Once  a  certificate  of  occupancy  is  granted,  the  management  of  the  project  is  shifted  to  the  Department 
of  Relocation  and  Management  Services'  Division  of  Middle  Income  Housing.  This  office  is  responsible  for 
the  physical  inspection  of  occupied  developments  by  real  estate  managers,  meetings  with  Boards  of  Directors 
of  various  projects,  supervision  of  surcharge  collection,  approval  and  inspection  of  tenant  applications, 
handling  of  tenant  complaints  and  partial  responsiblity  for  the  monitoring  of  the  various  financial  aspects  of 
the  program.  It  is  evident  that  this  Division  is  severely  understaffed  and  that  although  is  spends  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  on  collection  of  surcharges,  its  success  in  this  task  has  been  very  slight. 

The  City's  Mitchell-Lama  program  illustrates  two  important  lessons. 

First,  the  City  has  pursued  an  irresponsible  fiscal  policy  in  light  of  its  use  of  short  term  financing  and 
the  10%  debt  limit.  These  creative  fiscal  maneuvers  were  a  means  of  avoiding  the  politically  unpopular  need 
to  increase  rents  and  collect  surcharges  in  all  Mitchell-Lama  projects.  To  pursue  this  course  might  have  kept 
the  program  on  a  sound,  self-sustaining  fiscal  base. 

Second,  the  City  has  failed  to  organize  efficiently  its  Mitchell-Lama  program.  In  spite  of  the  more 
successful  administration  of  the  State  Mitchell-Lama  program,  the  City  not  only  failed  to  learn  from  the 
State's  organizational  structure,  but  did  not  even  examine  it.  Problems  diagnosed  in  the  City's  program  as  early 
as  1967  by  HDA  officials  have  gone  unattended.  The  result  is  that  HDA's  administration  of  the 
Mitchell-Lama  program  reflects  an  overly  cumbersome,  fragmented,  expensive  contradiction  to  the  presumed 
advantages  of  a  superagency. 
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X.  CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  study  of  the  management  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  attempts  to  measure 
how  effectively  the  housing  superagency  in  the  City  of  New  York  has  performed.  It  attempts  to  determine 
whether  HDA  has  adequately  marshalled  its  resources  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  two  broad  mandates  given 
to  it  by  the  City  Charter:  to  produce  housing,  and  to  preserve  the  quality  of  existing  housing. 

In  making  its  evaluation  of  the  management  performance  of  the  Housing  and  Development 
Administration,  the  Study  Group  has  considered  the  scope  of  the  agency's  housing  mission,  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  agency,  and  the  quality  of  management  within  the  agency.  It  has  asked  whether  these 
factors  have  increased  or  diminished  the  opportunities  for  success  by  the  agency  in  fulfilling  its  mission.  In 
short,  the  Study  Group  has  asked  whether  the  bureaucracy  helps  or  hinders  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  a  housing  policy  for  New  York  City. 

In  our  hearings  HDA  officials  discussed  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  agency,  and  in  the  main 
they  have  offered  constructive  criticism.  However,  we  have  determined  that  notwithstanding  the  best  of 
intentions,  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  has  been  found  severely  wanting. 

The  deficiencies  that  have  been  uncovered  within  HDA  are  not  only  a  function  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  have  served  within  the  structures  of  the  agency.  They  are  also  a  function  of  the  administrative  and 
management  tools  that  have  been  given  to  the  managers  of  the  housing  agency.  While  some  deficiencies  can 
be  traced  to  inadequate  levels  of  funding,  over  which  the  agency  has  little  or  no  control,  others  have  to  do 
with  the  questions  of  strategy  adopted  by  the  agency  in  making  the  best  of  its  administrative  and  political 
environment.  These  deficiencies  make  some  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the  agency  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  most  basic  area  in  which  some  changes  must  be  made  concerns  the  scope  of  jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  for  a  true  housing  superagency.  The  jurisdiction  of  HDA  as  it  is  now  constituted  does  not 
encompass  enough  of  housing  to  make  it  a  true  housing  superagency.  Important  housing  functions  remain 
outside  of  the  scope  of  its  concerns,  particularly  with  the  Housing  Authority  and  the  City  Planning 
Commission.  These  functions  by  falling  outside  HDA's  scope  have  very  significant  effects  upon  the  City's 
housing  strategy,  one  result  being  that  the  City's  capacity  for  judgment  regarding  overall  housing  policy  is 
acutely  diminished. 

When  these  other  agencies  were  excluded,  the  creation  that  emerged  could  no  longer  be  considered  as 
the  housing  superagency  for  the  City.  HDA  was  only  part  of  the  City's  housing  agency.  The  result  of  this 
failure  to  include  other  important  components  was  that  instead  of  becoming  a  planning  and  policy  agency, 
HDA  turned  its  attention  inward  to  the  management  of  the  departments  which  were  placed  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

HDA's  early  endeavors  were  concerned  with  managing  the  internal  reorganization  of  the  four 
component  departments  of  the  agency,  and  attempting  to  allocate  responsibilities  among  the  central  staff 
and  the  operating  departments.  In  many  instances  this  early  reorganization  was  extremely  difficult.  Assistant 
administrator  duties  were  inadequately  defined  with  the  assignments  generally  made  on  the  basis  of  personal 
strengths.  Conflicting  personalities,  when  combined  with  inadequate  definition  of  authority,  brought  about 
intense  conflict.  This  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  many  assistant  administrators  were  taken  from  one 
City  department  —  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  —  where  they  were  equal  in  rank  to  line 
employees.  With  reorganization,  personnel  involved  in  the  development  of  housing  appeared  to  have  been 
promoted  over  those  concerned  with  maintenance  and  code  enforcement.  In  many  cases,  political  appointees, 
some  unqualified,  were  given  middle -management  positions  and  antagonisms  with  long  term  civil  servants 
developed.  The  results  were  clear.  A  housing  policy  was  undefined,  as  the  City  Planning  Commission  and 
HDA  battled  over  the  kind  of  housing  New  Yorkers  needed  most;  the  housing  production  pipeline  went  dry. 
The  early  days  of  HDA  were  marked  by  noticeable  declines  in  the  City's  ability  to  produce  publicly  assisted 
housing  and  by  massive  and  far-reaching  crises  of  authority,  responsibility  and  identification. 

While  HDA  was  in  the  midst  of  early  organization,  it  opted  for  the  central  staff  to  play  a  major 
operating  role  which  placed  it  in  conflict  with  the  departments.  Rather  than  choose  a  central  staff  of  limited 
size,  which  would  function  as  a  personal  resource  of  the  Administrator  and  have  little  or  no  operating 
responsibility,  HDA  developed  units  within  the  central  staff  that  grew  in  size  and  in  scope  of  operations, 
well  beyond  the  original  expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  superagency.  Further,  the  central  staff  developed 
responsibilities  in  areas  which  duplicated  and  conflicted  with  the  operational  departments  of  HDA. 

Even  to  the  present,  HDA's  central  staff  and  the  component  departments  still  share  functional 
responsibility.  For  example,  the  Maximum  Base  Rent  program,  which  has  been  delayed  for  more  than 
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fourteen  months,  shuffled  between  the  central  staff  and  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance 
with  jurisdictional  responsibilities  changing  each  time. 

As  responsibilities  of  the  central  staff  grew  to  include  operating  authority,  some  forty  programs  over 
which  the  agency  has  control  have  looked  to  the  Administrator  for  direction  and  control.  The  ultimate 
responsibility  has  moved  closer  to  the  Administrator,  and  he  has  been  left  with  what  amounts  to  an 
impossible  task:  to  manage  and  supervise  more  than  forty  distinct  programs  for  the  housing  superagency.  He 
has  become  more  and  more  involved  in  the  management  of  immediate  situations  and  in  the  solution  of 
short-term  problems.  Little  time  is  left  for  the  Administrator  to  deal  with  his  planning  and  policy 
responsibilities. 

The  problem  of  exercising  management  control  and  supervision  in  HDA  has  been  acute.  The  Maximum 
Base  Rent  Program,  Municipal  Loan,  Emergency  Repair,  corruption  of  Building  Inspectors  and  irregularities  in 
the  hiring  practices  of  the  agency  have  been  crises  which  have  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  Administrator's 
time.  He  has  been  on  the  firing  line,  eminently  and  eternally  visible,  and  a  regular  public  target  for  abuse  and 
invective.  This  preoccupation  with  crisis  management  has  had  a  severe  impact  on  the  policy  planning 
functions  of  HDA,  and  on  the  attempts  to  bring  true  management  reform  to  the  agency.  The  extent  of  these 
crises  has  pushed  these  important  functions  further  away  from  the  view  of  the  Administrator. 

Under  HDA,  the  data  gathering  functions  have  also  been  quite  limited  in  their  development.  A  housing 
stock  monitoring  system  to  indicate  the  condition  of  housing  in  the  City  on  a  structure  by  structure  basis  is 
still  in  its  early  stages.  A  relocation  resources  system  has  yet  to  have  an  impact  on  the  relocation  of  people. 
Some  significant  progress  has  been  made  with  a  system  that  monitors  the  progress  of  projects  under 
construction  by  the  Department  of  Development.  But  the  use  of  management  techniques  to  improve  the 
information  collection  system  has  suffered  serious  setbacks  during  the  first  five  years  of  HDA. 

Budgeting  for  the  agency  remains  traditional,  virtually  wedded  to  the  incremental  budgeting  system 
which  ties  the  next  budget  to  the  current  budget  leaving  room  only  for  mandated  increases.  The  agency  still 
has  a  highly  inadequate  system  for  internal  evaluations  of  performance  by  program  managers.  The  internal 
reporting  system  has  been  shamefully  inadequate,  with  limited  overview  and  evaluation  forthcoming.  This 
inadequacy  has  been  carried  over  into  the  agency's  reporting  procedures  to  the  general  public,  where  annual 
reports  have  appeared  irregularly  and  have  been  of  uneven  quality.  Finally,  the  productivity  measures  devised 
largely  outside  of  HDA  and  ostensibly  gauged  for  long-term  use  by  the  housing  agency  as  a  means  of 
improving  performance  remain  largely  primitive,  with  the  units  of  measure  for  areas  of  housing  maintenance 
especially  still  deficient.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some  progress  has  not  been  made  by  the  housing 
superagency.  Recently  some  important  first  steps  have  been  made  and  housing  production  has  improved. 
Operationally,  however,  the  progress  of  HDA  in  meeting  its  problems  has  been  slow  and  tortuous.  For 
instance  the  crisis  in  Mitchell-Lama  middle  income  housing  in  terms  of  arrearages  and  tenant  surcharges  has  been 
embroiled  in  political  controversy.  The  MBR  program  has  been  in  trouble  from  the  outset.  In  essence  the 
agency  has  suffered  tremendously  from  its  dual  obligations  to  make  short-run  program  decisions  while 
planning  long-term  policy  decisions. 

The  severe  impact  of  this  shortcoming  has  been  borne  directly  by  the  four  line  departments  which 
constitute  HDA.  These  departments  —  Buildings,  Relocation  and  Management  Services,  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance,  and  Development  —  have  had  to  determine  for  themselves  their  roles  within  the  superagency. 
The  result  has  been  uncertainty. 

Since  commissioners  have  been  unclear  about  the  scope  of  their  ultimate  responsibility  for  programs 
under  their  direction,  the  program  managers  have  had  unsupervised  control  over  the  operation  of  their 
programs.  Thus,  instead  of  providing  coordination,  the  superagency  has  actually  fostered  isolation.  This  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  high  turnover  of  key  personnel  within  HDA. 

The  commissioners  in  HDA  have  become  deputies  to  the  Administrator.  They  have  held  on  to  some,  but 
not  all  of  the  responsibility  for  the  programs  under  their  control.  Their  judgments  as  to  policy  and  its 
implementation  have  been  often  overruled  and  their  effectiveness  to  command  departments  has  been  sorely 
undermined.  As  a  result  responsibility  for  poor  performance  is  dispersed  among  numerous  HDA  operatives, 
and  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  pinpoint  either  the  person  or  the  level  at  which  programs  are 
mismanaged. 

In  this  confusion  those  seeking  direction  often  find  themselves  adrift  while  those  seeking  to  be  left  alone 
have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  undisturbed  from  year  to  year.  It  is  in  a  program  which  is  isolated 
that  corruption  is  able  to  grow  and  develop.  In  terms  of  other  problems,  such  as  poor  performance,  the 
insularity    has  also  been  able  to  forestall  the  moment  of  truth.  Problems  within  HDA  have  often  spent 
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months  in  the  rumor  mill  before  making  their  way  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  with  command 
responsibility. 

The  most  immediate  impact  of  this  diffused  responsibility  has  been  upon  each  commissioner.  The  tasks 
of  management  within  the  department  —  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  —  have 
been  determined  by  the  central  staff.  The  commissioner's  policy  role  has  been  minimized  and  his  capacity  to 
manage  problems  wholly  internal  to  the  workings  of  his  department  have  suffered.  The  new  HDA 
commissioners  have  had  to  accept  a  secondary  role,  and  the  quality  of  HDA  commissioners  has  reflected  the 
emphasis  on  a  middle  management  perspective  for  the  commissioner.  His  contacts  with  the  Mayor  are 
virtually  non-existent,  and  his  power  and  prestige  have  suffered  severely  from  the  superagency  reorganization. 

This  too  has  had  its  impact  at  a  functional  level.  Commissioners  have  been  less  able  to  determine  their 
departmental  priorities.  In  practical  terms  it  has  been  devastating,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  hiring  freeze 
and  severe  attrition  policy  which  has  been  in  effect  during  most  of  the  recent  years.  This  has  been 
particularly  hard  hitting  in  the  Departments  of  Buildings  and  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  where  some  units 
such  as  inspectors  and  attorneys  in  the  departments  have  been  severely  affected  by  retirements  and  resignations. 

The  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  has  yet  to  have  a  real  impact  on  schedules  for 
urban  renewal  sites,  particularly  as  the  demolition  concerns  the  needs  of  relocatees.  In  essence,  as  HDA 
priorities  have  been  turned  toward  an  increased  rate  of  housing  construction,  the  other  departments  of  HDA 
have  had  to  sit  back  and  let  their  priorities  be  subsumed  by  other  goals  of  the  agency.  While  the  agency 
might  be  commended  for  selecting  housing  construction  as  a  major  endeavor,  the  decision  has  not  resulted 
from  a  studied  housing  strategy  with  a  planned  long  term  goal  as  a  result.  Rather  the  policy  choices  have 
reflected  crisis  management  solutions,  and  severe  reaction  to  long-stated  criticisms  that  housing  production  had 
been  seriously  faltering. 

An  attrition  policy  and  a  hiring  freeze  due  to  the  continuing  City  budget  crisis  have  been  severe 
constraints.  The  severity  of  this  constraint,  however,  has  not  been  as  critical  within  the  central  staff  of  the 
agency.  For  although  some  central  staff  offices  show  a  loss  of  personnel,  the  offices  at  the  executive  middle 
management  levels  have  all  enjoyed  continued  and  uninterrupted  operations  without  any  severe  consequences 
evident  as  a  result  of  personnel  shortage.  Indeed  while  deputy  commissioners  were  unanimous  in  their  distress 
at  the  levels  of  funding  which  they  were  receiving,  those  assistant  administrators  appearing  before  the 
Commission  did  not  indicate  that  they  had  suffered  to  any  great  extent  as  a  result  of  the  attrition  policy  and 
the  hiring  freeze. 

The  results  point  to  a  severe  difference  between  the  abilities  of  the  central  staff  and  the  abilities  of  the 
departments  to  command  HDA  resources.  In  the  struggle  for  funding  and  agency  support,  the  central  staff 
has  fared  better  than  have  the  departments.  This  is  a  particularly  distressing  consequence  of  budget  tightening 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  departments  are  performing  City  services  that  go  directly  to  the  people  whereas 
the  middle  management  staff  merely  exist  to  facilitate  that  service  delivery  function.  In  essence,  then,  the 
central  administration  has  become  as  a  "fifth  department"  within  HDA,  with  considerable  staff  and  a  role  to 
play  in  the  affairs  of  the  superagency.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the  "department"  along  with  the  Department  of 
Development  that  has  enjoyed  the  fullest  measure  of  agency  support  and  approval. 

The  creation  of  HDA  did  not  mandate  choosing  a  role  for  the  Administrator  in  which  he  would  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the  more  than  forty  programs  within  the  agency.  It  could  have 
provided  for  an  Administrator  who  would  give  greater  attention  to  his  role  as  program  coordinator  and  policy 
determiner,  rather  than  to  his  role  as  agency  manager.  While  such  a  role  would  have  involved  some  command 
responsibility  the  task  would  basically  have  been  to  afford  to  the  departments  the  capacity  and  obligation  to 
manage  their  own  programs  toward  the  effecting  of  agreed  upon  policy.  It  would  have  left  the  Administrator 
with  some  planning  units  —  and  some  important  resources  to  provide  an  integration  of  the  housing  data 
systems  —  but  it  would  have  stripped  him  of  legal,  personnel  and  budget  staffs.  It  would  have  removed  the 
housing  director  from  line  responsibilities  and  permitted  him  the  time  and  resources  to  devote  himself  to 
planning  and  policy,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  searching  out  sources  of  funding  for  the  City's  housing 
construction  and  rehabilitation  programs.  The  testimony  of  Administrator  Walsh,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  directed  all  housing  programs  under  his  jurisdiction,  emphasizes  this  point.  Since  HDA's  existence  each 
of  the  departments  have  had  management  problems  which,  in  many  cases,  have  intensified  over  time. 

The  department  which  has  given  HDA  its  most  difficulty  and  does  not  appear  to  have  benefitted  from 
inclusion  within  the  agency  is  the  Department  of  Buildings.  Before  its  assimilation  into  HDA,  the  department 
strongly  resisted  inclusion  within  the  housing  superagency.  Many  department  officials,  concerned  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  department's  work  in  terms  of  building  construction  (both  residential  and 
commercial)  were  not  ready   to  accept  a  position  within  a  housing  superagency.  Indeed,  as  the  code 
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enforcement  department  responsible  tor  monitoring  the  quality  of  housing  construction,  the  Department  was 
being  placed  under  a  superagency  which  was  directly  involved  in  the  business  of  building  that  housing.  After 
vigorous  protest,  the  Department  of  Buildings  was  compelled  to  accept  a  position  within  HDA  in  large 
measure  because  housing  code  functions  —  concerned  with  monitoring  the  condition  of  already  built 
buildings  —  were  then  found  within  the  Department  and  were  a  necessary  part  of  any  program  dealing  with 
improved  housing  maintenance.  Thus  the  Department  of  Buildings,  with  a  unit  for  building  code 
enforcement,  and  a  unit  for  housing  code  enforcement,  was  brought  into  HDA  in  large  measure  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  latter.  Once  the  Department  joined  HDA,  however,  it  was  dismembered  and  the 
housing  code  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance.  The  rationale 
for  inclusion  within  the  agency  thus  was  contradicted. 

Since  inclusion  within  HDA,  the  Department  of  Buildings'  relationship  to  housing  policy  has  been 
drastically  reduced.  Both  the  Department  and  the  superagency  have  also  come  to  understandings,  which 
indicate  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  department's  separation.  These  include  virtual  non-participation  in 
housing  policy  meetings  and  decisions.  Indeed,  in  the  one  principal  area  where  some  frequent  interaction 
could  possibly  occur,  that  of  demolition  of  unsound  buildings,  HDA  has  come  to  rely  upon  the  procedures 
under  the  Health  Code  for  swift  demolition  of  buildings,  rather  than  the  more  time  consuming  procedures  in 
the  Building  Code. 

Every  past  and  present  Buildings  Commissioner  spoken  with  has  indicated  how  distant  and  detached  the 
functions  of  the  Department  are  from  those  principal  concerns  of  the  housing  superagency.  Each  has  talked 
of  the  department's  traditional  independence  from  the  agency,  and  none  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
benefits  of  superagency  affiliation  with  the  department.  They  have  spoken  of  the  hours  of  attendance  at 
HDA  cabinet  meetings  in  which  little  or  nothing  was  discussed  that  could  even  remotely  concern  their 
department.  And  they  have  found  few  functions  performed  by  the  central  staff  which  could  offer  them  real 
management  assistance,  except  for  the  routine  functions  of  personnel  and  budgeting  and  public  relations. 
Managerially,  the  Department  has  retained  the  services  of  its  own  attorneys  and  been  able  to  operate  them  as 
a  virtually  autonomous  unit.  Further,  its  own  data  priority  —  the  microfilming  of  buildings  plans  now  on  file 
with  the  Department  —  has  not  been  funded  or  fully  supported  by  the  superagency.  Paradoxically,  now  that 
the  Department  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  housing  agency  it  has  done  less  with  housing  than  it  did  when 
it  was  under  a  commissioner  who  had  housing  code  functions.  The  distinct  advantages,  moreover,  of 
upgrading  code  enforcement  functions  have  been  lost  by  the  break-up  of  the  department,  and  an  important 
element  of  professionalism  has  been  lost  to  the  housing  inspectors  who  now  operate  under  a  different 
department.  In  effect,  the  HDA  structure  has  hampered  coordination. 

The  Department  has  been  badly  demoralized  as  a  result  of  extensive  press  reports  of  employee 
corruption.  Changes  in  the  manner  of  internal  investigation,  which  shifted  the  responsibility  from  the 
Department  to  the  central  staff  of  HDA  left  the  Department  virtually  unprotected.  An  ineffective 
investigation  unit  at  central  staff,  headed  by  five  Inspectors  General  in  less  than  five  years  was  unable  to 
understand  the  problems  in  the  Department.  It,  therefore,  left  the  Department  vulnerable  to  the  corruption 
that  was  later  uncovered. 

The  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services  has  experienced  many  problems  within  HDA, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  justification  for  its  own  structure.  The  Department  was  brought  together  by  HDA 
from  the  Department  of  Relocation  and  some  management  functions  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate.  It 
was  brought  together  to  perform  two  functions  which  are  completely  unrelated  one  to  the  other.  These 
functions  include  the  relocation  to  tenants  and  management  of  sites  under  reconstruction  or  redevelopment 
by  the  City,  and  the  supervision  of  Mitchell-Lama  housing  developments  in  the  City.  This  department  has 
also  suffered  from  an  affiliation  with  CURMCO  (City  Urban  Renewal  Management  Corporation),  a 
quasi-public  corporation  which  until  recently  managed  urban  renewal  sites  for  the  City.  Relocation 
Department  employees  and  the  employees  of  CURMCO  clashed  over  management  of  urban  renewal  sites.  In 
January  1973,  the  CURMCO  contract  was  cancelled  by  HDA  and  an  admission  of  the  inadequacies  of  this 
service  were  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  Department  of  Relocation's  site  managers  have  also  experienced  considerable  difficulties  on  urban 
renewal  sites  where  Department  of  Development  site  managers,  vested  with  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
site,  have  insisted  on  adhering  to  demolition  schedules  that  barely  consider  the  relocation  needs  of  the 
tenants  being  displaced.  Development  Department  officials  would  press  for  demolition;  Relocation  Department 
officials  would  plead  for  time  noting  the  harsh  impact  of  relocation  in  the  City  with  an  extremely  limited 
available  housing  stock;  the  demolition  more  often  than  not  would  continue.  The  result  has  been  continued 
frustration  of  Relocation  Department  employees  who    have    been    overwhelmed    by  other  pressing,  and 
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short-term  demands  placed  upon  them  by  HDA.  The  extensive  demolition  practices  by  the  City  on  urban 
renewal  sites  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  Federal  intervention  halted  a  process  which  the 
Relocation  Department  was  helpless  to  prevent.  Throughout  all  of  its  relationships  with  HDA,  the 
Department  has  been  a  stepchild  of  the  agency.  Its  workload  remains  incomplete  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is 
unable  to  effect  demolition  practices  that  have  made  wastelands  out  of  many  urban  renewal  sites.  In  the  end, 
the  relocation  efforts  have  been  attempts  to  service  the  agency,  with  little  or  no  institutionalized  support  for 
its  serious  mission  and  stated  commitment  to  the  needs  of  relocatees. 

The  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  which  under  the  reorganization  has  combined 
functions  of  rent  control  and  housing  code  enforcement  has  still  been  unable  to  coordinate  those  separate 
functions  and  to  produce  a  working  strategy  for  improved  housing  quality.  Its  inspectional  services  have  been 
sadly  deficient,  and  its  rent  control  regulations  have  been  under-enforced  by  the  housing  agency.  Thus,  the 
inspectional  services  of  both  rent  control  and  housing  code  enforcement  remain  worlds  apart,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  combination  of  functions  under  one  department  head.  These  two  offices,  which  are  frequently 
concerned  with  the  same  housing  units,  still  deal  separately  with  the  units,  separating  out  procedures  for 
housing  code  violations  and  rent  reduction  procedures  without  any  real  attempt  at  interrelating  the  two. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  these  two  major  areas,  a  new  role  for  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance  has  emerged.  This  role  is  seen  in  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements  which  has  numerous 
projects  under  its  jurisdiction  ranging  from  code  enforcement  to  actual  rehabilitation  on  a  limited  scale.  The 
Office  is  in  need  of  drastic  overhaul  since  the  programs  are  frequently  overlapping  and  in  many  cases  provide 
too  little  too  late.  The  functions  of  the  Office,  especially  when  combined  with  some  of  the  more  major 
rehabilitation  projects  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Development,  may  provide  some  real  benefit  to  the 
City.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  City's  rehabilitation  program  remains  fragmented,  with  the  barest  of 
strategies  for  long  term  results. 

The  Department  of  Development  has  been  the  department  within  HDA  which  has  received  most 
attention  and  support  by  the  policy-makers  of  the  agency.  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Department, 
which  is  the  conduit  for  publicly-aided  housing  in  the  City,  provides  the  best  indicator  by  which  HDA's 
effectiveness  can  be  presented  to  the  general  public.  The  sight  of  new  buildings  under  construction,  and  the 
figures  for  new  housing  starts  have  been  an  age-old  strategy  for  success  by  housing  specialists.  Thus,  HDA  has 
its  productivity  measures  significantly  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Development. 

The  tasks  of  the  Department  have  become  more  complex  and  difficult  as  private  housing  construction, 
once  the  principal  source  of  new  housing  in  the  City,  has  become  unable  to  produce  new  housing  without 
some  form  of  government  assistance.  Even  more  expensive  apartments  are  now  being  subsidized  by  a  City 
government  anxious  to  close  the  gap  between  housing  needs  and  housing  resources.  The  results  of  these 
fall-offs  over  time  have  been  numerous  and  frequent  forms  of  assistance  which  have  been  written  into  the 
law.  These  have  ranged  from  the  outright  grants  associated  with  public  housing,  through  interest  subsidy 
loans,  through  tenant  subsidy,  to  the  various  forms  of  tax  abatement.  And  the  Department  of  Development 
has  had  to  coordinate  these  programs  in  the  face  of  uneven  and  often  erratic  distributions  of  these  subsidies 
from  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  Thus,  in  many  ways,  housing  production  has  been  a  creature  of 
available  funds,  something  the  City  can  do  little  to  control. 

At  the  same  time  tremendous  discretion  does  exist  within  programs  and  it  is  in  these  areas  that  the 
Department  has  experienced  some  difficulties.  Its  attempts  at  vest  pocket  housing  resulted  in  high  costs  per 
unit,  and  the  City  has  frequently  found  that  housing  construction  costs  have  gone  beyond  available  subsidy 
limits.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  suffered  in  the  competition  over  funds  and  in  the  struggle  for  costs 
from  competing  State  and  quasi-governmental  bodies  and  has  had  to  concentrate  on  projects  which  others 
would  not  handle  and  which  offered  slightly  more  risk.  This  policy  has  been  considered  by  the  City  and 
its  position  is  not  without  merit. 

In  terms  of  its  internal  operations,  however,  delays  in  the  payments  to  contractors  have  recently 
averaged  thirty  months  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  significant  pass  along  in  costs  to  the  City.  Additionally, 
delays  in  the  construction  schedule  have  been  frequent,  adding  to  overall  project  costs.  In  terms  of  urban 
renewal  projects,  when  community  conflict  has  not  delayed  the  projects,  slow  planning  and  implementation 
have.  Thus,  the  Department  of  Development  has  not  been  able  to  produce  efficiently,  a  fact  made  more 
unacceptable  given  the  level  of  HDA  support  for  its  activities. 

In  addition  to  its  construction  difficulties,  the  Department  has  also  experienced  considerable  difficulties 
in  its  rehabilitation  projects,  particularly  with  the  Municipal  Loan  program.  In  this  area  funds  were 
distributed  without  a  defined  rehabilitation  strategy  and  frequently  buildings  which  had  been  rehabilitated 
were  later  abandoned  or  soon  back  in  an  acute  state  of  disrepair.  The  program  had  an  undisciplined  growth,  one 
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which  was  permitted  by  the  agency  even  though  the  Inspector  General  of  HDA  had  complained  to  the 
former  Administrator  of  the  numerous  irregularities  within  the  project.  Even  today,  the  Department's 
approach  in  the  area  of  rehabilitation  remains  basically  untested  and  the  results  of  even  the  most  successful 
of  rehabilitation  projects  has  been  severely  criticized. 

The  functions  of  its  rehabilitation  efforts  must  be  given  new  priority,  and  it  must  begin  to  be 
coordinated  with  other  rehabilitation  efforts  by  the  City.  It  is  not  as  glamorous  a  task  as  building  new 
housing,  but  it  is  vital  for  the  City. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Study  Group  on  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  effective  and  efficient  implementation  of  a  housing  program  and  strategy  for 
New  York  City 

I.  The  elimination  of  the  central  staff  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  including  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  and  all  Assistant  Administrators  and  Directors  of  the  offices  within  HDA.  The 
functions  and  staff  for  Fiscal  and  Administrative  Services,  General  Counsel,  Inspector  General  and  Public 
Affairs  would  be  returned  to  the  departments  within  HDA.  Those  functions  and  activities  performed  by 
agency  offices,  such  as  Equal  Opportunity,  would  be  transferred  to  other  appropriate  City  agencies.  The 
Offices  of  Management  Planning  and  Programs  and  Policy  would  move  to  the  office  of  a  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Housing. 

II.  The  restoration  of  operating  authority  to  the  department  commissioners.  Those  sections  of  the  City 
Charter  which  give  powers  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  to  organize 
his  own  departments  should  be  repealed  and  replaced  by  sections  which  provide  operating  authority  and 
operating  roles  for  three  new  City  departments:  The  Department  of  Development,  the  Department  of 
Housing  Maintenance  and  the  Department  of  Buildings.  The  commissioners  would  be  given  power  to  select 
their  deputies  and  would  have  prime  responsibility  for  developing  and  managing  programs  under  their 
jurisdiction.  They  would  report  directly  to  the  Mayor  and  relate  directly  to  the  overhead  agencies.  This 
would  have  the  desired  effect  of  upgrading  the  role  and  prestige  of  the  commissioners  of  the  three 
departments  since  all  operational  activities  and  responsibilities  would  be  restored  to  the  department  level. 

III.  The  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Mayor  for  Housing.  This  Deputy  Mayor  would  have  no  operational 
jurisdiction,  but  would  have  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  City  housing  programs.  The  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Housing  would  have  the  full  support  and  mandate  of  the  Mayor.  He  would  be  concerned  with  all  aspects  of 
housing  policy  and  all  agencies  concerned  with  housing  planning.  In  addition  to  his  role  as  planning  and 
policy  coordinator  for  the  departments  currently  within  HDA,  the  Deputy  Mayor  would  be  involved  with  the 
Department  of  Real  Estate,  the  City  Housing  Authority,  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  indeed  all  City 
agencies  with  regard  to  those  functions  appropriate  to  housing.  Since  the  Deputy  Mayor  would  have  no  line, 
or  operating  responsibilities,  these  would  be  placed  at  the  department  level  and  be  the  responsibilities  of  the 
various  commissioners  and  agency  heads.  He  would,  however,  not  be  a  "Mayoral  Assistant",  but  would  have 
responsibilities  to  coordinate  and  set  housing  policy. 

The  office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor  for  Housing  would  be  of  limited  size,  to  eliminate  the  temptation  or 
the  ability  to  become  involved  in  the  line  operations  and  functions  of  the  various  housing  departments.  His 
staff  would  be  drawn  from  two  current  offices  within  the  central  staff  of  HDA;  (1)  the  Office  of 
Management  Planning  and  (2)  the  Office  of  Programs  and  Policy.  The  Deputy  Mayor  for  Housing  would  have 
two  principal  assistants,  one  for  data  management  and  planning  and  one  for  housing  policy.  The  office  for 
data  management  planning  would  have  responsibility  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  housing  data 
such  as  the  housing  stock  monitoring  system  and  Development  Management  Information  System.  It  would  be 
responsible  for  general  management  planning  and  evaluation.  The  office  for  housing  policy  would  be  an 
expert  advisory  group  to  the  Deputy  Mayor,  concerned  with  developing  the  relationships  between  programs 
in  the  housing  field,  making  long  range  housing  policy  planning  decisions  and  coordinating  relationships  with 
the  housing  agencies. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  four  departments  in  HDA  as  they  now  are,  these  departments  would  be  made  more 
effective  and  efficient  if  the  following  changes  are  made: 

1.  The  Department  of  Relocation  and  Management  Services. 

This  department  would  be  abolished.  Its  ineffectiveness  as  an  independent  department  with  limited  ability  to 
effect  decision  making  on  matters  that  concern  it  leads  to  this  conclusion. 

a.  The  major  function  of  The  Office  of  Management  Services  (Middle  Income  Housing  Management) 
would  move  to  a  new  Office  of  Publicly  Assisted  Housing  to  be  established  in  the  Department  of 
Development. 

b.  The  Office  of  Relocation,  including  responsibilities  related  to  relocation  and  including  site  manage- 
ment now  in  the  Office  of  Management  Services,  would  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Development  in  a 
newly  created  Office  of  Relocation. 
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c.  Emergency  Relocation  would  be  placed  in  the  Human  Resources  Administration. 

d.  Commercial  Relocation  would  be  moved  to  the  Economic  Development  Administration. 

2.  The  Department  of  Development. 

a.  The  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship  in  the  Department  of  Development  will  be  merged  with  the 
Office  of  Housing  and  Facilities  Production  in  the  Department  of  Development.*  These  would  be  combined 
with  the  middle  income  housing  functions  of  the  Office  of  Management  Services  from  the  Department  of 
Relocation  and  Management  Services  to  form  an  Office  of  Publicly  Assisted  Housing  in  the  Department  of 
Development. 

b.  A  new  Office  of  Rehabilitation  would  be  created  within  the  Department  of  Development.  The  Office 
of  Rehabilitation  Financing  in  the  Department  of  Development  would  be  expanded  to  include  the 
rehabilitation  activities  of  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements,  in  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance. 

c.  The  Office  of  Community  Development  within  the  Department  of  Development  will  continue. 

d.  A  new  Office  of  Relocation  would  be  created  within  the  Department  of  Development. 

3.  The  Department  of  Buildings. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  will  remain  a  department  principally  concerned  with  the  inspection  of  new 
construction  and  would  not  be  affected  by  organizational  changes. 

4.  The  Department  of  Housing  Maintenance. 

a.  Rehabilitation  programs  within  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements  would  be  moved  to  the 
Department  of  Development  and  the  Office  of  Special  Improvements  would  be  abolished.  The  office  of  the 
Ombudsman  would  be  completely  abolished.  Others  would  be  placed  within  Code  Enforcement. 

b.  The  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  would  be  the  focus  of  the  City's  efforts  to  increase  housing  quality. 
It  would  be  given  prime  responsibility  within  the  Department  to  develop  a  systematic  and  adequate  housing 
improvement  program,  and  in  this  effort  would  draw  upon  resources  from  the  eliminated  Office  of  Special 
Improvements. 

c.  The  Office  of  Rent  Control  would  continue  as  a  unit  within  the  Department  of  the  Housing 
Maintenance  to  administer  the  rent  control  program.  At  the  present  time  the  significant  number  of 
apartments  covered  by  rent  control  indicates  that  staffing  of  this  office  will  have  to  continue.  Immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  updating  the  City's  Rent  Regulations,  with  principal  attention  given  to  those 
aspects  of  the  Regulations  which  will  improve  housing  quality  and  could  be  incorporated  within  the  Housing 
Maintenance  Code. 

*After  this  report  had  been  prepared,  HDA  announced  a  decision  to  eliminate  the  Office  of  Housing  Sponsorship. 
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